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TRANSLATORS' FOREWORD 


/^NLY a few bnef bnes of explanation and editorial 
acknowledgment are necessary m launching this 
second English collection of Dr Jung’s essa5rs. The first paper 
in the book, " On Psychical Energy," was framed soon after 
the author had finished the Psychology of the Unconscious. 
It was, however, pressed aside by the greater importance 
of the type-problem. The author’s bnlhant study on 
psychological types intervened, and this paper, onginally 
entitled " 'The Theory of the Libido ”, was taken up again only 
last summer It is a work of the first importance, and readers 
who have suffered fatigue in the restncted purheus of psycho- 
analytical literature will feel agam m this paper the exhilaration 
of a wide scientific horizon. 

The papers immediately followmg this essay, namely 
" Spint and Life, Mmd and the Earth ’’, " Analytical 
Psychology and ' Weltanschauung ’ ”, and " Woman m 
Europe ”, represent Jung’s latest work, and they all reveal 
how far his psychological outlook has extended beyond the 
characteristic confines of psycho-analytic theory Besides 
these latest contributions, there are mcluded several other 
papers delivered by Jung to various bodies both m this country 
and on the Continent, dealing with a vanety of problems and 
aspects of modem life. Smce many of these papers were in 
the nature of an explanatory outhne of his ideas to a lay 
audience, a certain amount of overlappmg and repetition was 
unavoidable. However, what repetition there is will prove 
to be an asset to all those students who wish to get a thorough 
grasp of Jung’s psychological conceptions. 

With regard to the " Love Problem of the Student ”, it 
should be borne m mmd that this paper was wntten and 
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intended for students of Zdrich University who sought the 
author’s practical counsel rather than a scientific disquisition. 

Two earher papers, wntten in 1919-20, namely " Instmct 
and the Unconscious " and “ The Psychological Foundations 
of the Behef m Spints ”, are techmcal papers of the highest 
significance , they are magnificent examples of Jung's 
psychological common sense. Both the fields dealt with in 
these two essays have for years been the happy huntmg- 
ground of pseudo-scientific speculation, and nowhere was there 
greater need for a caustic clarity of thought. 

The paper on " The Rdation of Analytical Psychology to 
Poetic Art ” was read before a hterary society m Zurich, 
and this sensitive approach to the intncate problems of art 
shows that there can be a valuable Itatson between psychology 
and art, from which the latter has much to gam and nothing 
to fear. 

The last six papers of this collection belong to a class by 
themselves. They were delivered at three meetmgs of the 
International Congress of Education, 1923-24-25, and deal 
with the relation of analjydical psychology to educational 
problems. It will be seen from these lectures that analytical 
psychology has much to contribute towards the solution of 
these problems If educationists would accept Jung as a gmde 
the causes of child-neurosis would not be sought by analytical 
mterference in the child’s psychology, but rather m the atmos- 
phere engendered m the home by the attitude of the parents, 
both to the children and to their own problems In no other 
field IS Jung’s wisdom more urgently needed 

We wish to tender acknowledgment to Dr T W. Mitchell 
for his kind permission to include the three papers published 
first in the British Journal of Psychology {Medical Section). 
We must also acknowledge mdebtedness to the Council of the 
Society of Psychical Research for permission to mclude the 
" Psychological Foundations of Belief m Spints ”. We have 
to thank Messrs Harcourt, Brace and Co , of New York, for 
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permission to use the essay '' Marriage as a Psychological 
Relationship ”, which first appeared in Enghsh m Keyserhng’s 
Book of Marriage. The translation of this essay is our own, 
having been completed before the pubhcation of the Book of 
Marriage. Further acknowledgment is due to Pnnce Rohan, 
editor of the Europatsche Revue, for the privilege of using the 
article " Die Frau m Europa ” (Woman in Europe). We must 
also thank Mrs Beatnce Ensor who on behalf of the Inter- 
national Congress of Education sanctioned the inclusion of the 
SIX lectures in this volume Of this senes, the three delivered 
m London are not translations, but were drafted m Enghsh 
by the author and revised by Mr Roberts Aldrich 

We are very much indebted to Miss A. M Bodkin for her 
valuable help in working over the English of a number of the 
papers, and to Mr J M Thorburn for suggestions concermng 
technical terminology m the paper " On Psychical Energy 
Readers of this volume of essays and lectures will find 
pleasure in the fact that Jung has held resolutely to the task 
he originally set himself when he first began his training as a 
psychiatrist He resolved at that time to make his 
psychological field cover the full complexity of experience 
rather than to take advantage of the temptmg but illusory 
simplifications of the laboratory. 

H G Baynes. 

Cary F. Baynes. 




ON PSYCHICAL ENERGY 


I. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE ENERGIC VIEW-POINT IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

a. Iniiodaciion 

The theory of hbido which I have advanced ^ has met with 
many misunderstandings and, m some quarters, complete 
repudiation ; it may therefore not be amiss if I agam take up 
the fundamental concepts of this theory. 

It is a generally recognized truth that physical events can 
be looked at m two ways, that is, from the mechanistic and 
from the energic standpomt • The mechanistic view is purely 
causal ; from this standpomt an event is conceived as the 
result of a cause, m the sense that immutable substances 
change their relationships to one another accordmg to 
fixed laws. 

The energic view-pomt on the other hand is in essence 
final ® ; the event is traced from effect to cause on the 
assumption that energy forms the essential basis of changes 
in phenomena, that it mamtains itself as a constant throughout 
these changes, and finally leads to an entropy, a condition of 
general equihbnum. The flow of energy has a definite 
direction (goal), m that it follows the fall of potential in a way 
that cannot be reversed. The idea of energy is not that of 
a substance moved m space ; it is a concept abstracted from 

1 Compare Jung, Wandhmgen und Symbole der Libido (Psychology 
of the Unconscious London Kegan Paul, 1919) 

• Compare Mechanih &• Energetik Wundt, Grundz. der Psych , 
Bd 111 , p 692 ff With regard to the dynamistic view, see Ed v 
Hartmaim, Weltanschauung der modemen Phystk, pp 202 ff 

* I avoid the expression ‘ teleological ' m order to escape the 
nusunderstandmg that attaches to the current conception of teleology, 
that IS, the assumption that teleology contains the idea of an anticipated 
end or goal. 
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relations of movement. The concept, therefore, is not founded 
on substances themselves, but on their relations ; while 
the movmg substance itself is the basis of the mechanistic 
theory. 

Both view-points are indispensable for the comprehension 
of physical phenomena, and therefore both have attained 
a general recognition. Meanwhile, because of the close 
juxtaposition of the mechanistic and energic view-pomts, 
a third conception has gradually grown up which is 
mechanistic as well as energic , although, logically speaking, 
the ascent from cause to effect, the progressive causal action, 
cannot at the same time be the regressive choice of a means 
to an end ^ It is not possible to conceive that the same 
group of facts could be both causal and final m character, 
for the one view excludes the other There are the two 
difierent standpomts, the one reversmg the other , for the 
principle of finality is the logical reverse of the principle 
of causality The concept of finahty is not only logically 
possible , it is also an mdispensable, explanatory pnnciple, 
smce no explanation of nature that is purely mechanistic 
suffices, as the example of modem physics shows. If mdeed 
our concepts were exclusively those of substances movmg 

> " Final causes and mechanical causes are mutually exclusive, 
because a function having one meamng cannot at the same time be 
one with many meanings ” (Wundt, Grundz der Psych , Bd in, 
P 728) 

It seems to me inadmissible to speak of final causes, since this 
is a hybrid concept, bom of the mixing of the causal and final view- 
pomts For Wundt the causal senes has two parts and one meaning, 
t « cause M and effect E, but the final senes is threefold and of 
several meanmgs, » e the goal A, the means M', and the achievement 
of the goal E' This construction I hold also to be a hybnd notion, 
m that the idea of the setting of a goal is a causally conceived 
completion of the actual final senes M'-E', which is hkewise two- 
fold and with one meaning In so far as the final standpomt is only 
the converse of the causal (Wundt), M'-E' is simply the reverse picture 
of the sequence M-E The pnnciple of finahty recognizes no cause 
set at the beginmng, for the final standpomt is not a causal one and 
has no concept of causahty, just as the standpomt of causahty has 
no concept of a goal, or end to be fulfilled 
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in space, then there would be only a causal explanation; 
but we have also to deal conceptually with movement 
relations, which demand an energic point of view.^ If this 
were not so, there would have been no need to mvent a theory 
of energy. The predommance of the one or of the other 
standpoint depends less upon the objective behaviour of 
things than upon the psychological attitude of the investigator. 
The tendency to feel oneself mto objects [Etnfuhlung) leads 
to a mechainistic view, while the tendency to abstract oneself 
from objects (Absiraciton) leads to the energic view. Both 
tendencies are hable to the error m thought of h5^stasizmg 
their principles because of the so-called objective facts of 
experience. They make the mistake of assuming that the 
subjective concept is identical with the behaviour of things, 
that, for example, causahty as we expenence it m ourselves 
is also to be found objectively m this behaviour. This error 
is a very common one and leads to mcessant conflicts with 
the opposite principle , for, as was said, it is impossible to 
think of the decisive factor being causal and final both at 
the same time. But this insupportable contradiction comes 
about only through the illegitimate and thoughtless pro- 
jection into the object itself of what is a mere way of lookmg 
at things. Our wajre of lookmg at thmgs can only be kept 
free from contradictions when it is reahzed that they belong 
to the psychological sphere, and are only hypothetically 
projected mto the objective behaviour of things. The 
principle of causahty bears without contradiction its logical 
reverse, but the facts do not ; hence causahty and finahty 
must preclude each other m the object After the well- 

‘ The conflict between the eneigic concept and the mechanistic 
concept 18 a cEise similar to the ancient problem of the umversaha 
Certainly it is true that the individual thing is all that comes under 
the observation of the senses, and thus far the umversal is only a 
nomen, a word But at the some time the similanties, that is the 
connexions of thmgs, have to be taken mto account, and thus far the 
umversal is a reality (Abelard's relative realism) Psychological 
p. 62 
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known manner of diminishing differences, it is the custom 
to effect a theoretically inadmissible compromise by regarding 
processes as m part causal, m part final > — a compromise 
whereby all sorts of theoretical muddles are produced, but 
which yields, it cannot be denied, a relatively true picture 
of reahty.* We must always bear m mmd that, despite the 
most beautiful comcidence between the facts and our ideas, 
our explanatory pnnaples are none the less only points of 
view, that is, phenomena of the psychological and apnonstic 
conditions under which thinking takes place. 

b. The possibility of mMsmement of psychic Quantity 

From what has been said it must be sufficiently clear that 
every event requires the mechanistic-causal as well as the 
energic-final standpomt. Appropnateness, that is to say, 
possibility of success, alone decides whether the one or the 
other view is to be preferred If, for example, the quahtative 
side of the event comes mto question, then the energic view 
is of minor importance, because it has nothmg to do with the 
substance itself, but only with its quantitative movement- 
relations. 

It has been much disputed whether or not mental as well as 
physical events can be submitted to the energic standpomt 

* Finality and causality are two possibilities of understanding 
that form an antimony They are progressive and regressive 
interpretations (Wundt), and as such are contradictory Obviously 
this statement is correct only if it is adnutted m advance that the 
concept of energy is an abstraction that expresses relation (“ Energy 
is relation " Ed v Hartmann, Wtltanachuung der mod Phystk , 
p 196 ) But the statement is not correct if an hypostasized concept 
of energy is assumed, as for example m Ostwald’s Phtlosophte der 
WerU 

* “ The difierence between the teleological and causal view of 
things IS not a real one dividmg the contents of experience mto two 
disparate realms The sole difference between the two views is the 
formal one that a causal cormexion belongs as a complement to each 
final connexion ; and also, conversely, every causal connexion can be 
given, if need be, a teleological form ” Wundt, Grundt der Psych , 
Bd 111, p. 737. 
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A prxorx there is no reason why this should not be possible, 
since there is no reason for removing mental phenomena 
from the field of objective experience. Mental events can 
perfectly well be objects of experience. Yet, as Wundt’s 
example shows, one can question in good faith whether the 
energic view is apphcable to mental phenomena at aU ; and, 
if it IS applicable, whether the psyche can be looked upon 
as a relatively closed system. 

As to the first pomt I am m hearty agreement with von 
Grot — one of the first to propose the concept of psychic 
energy— when he says • " The idea of psychic energy is as 
much justified in science as is that of physical energy, and 
psychic energy equally with ph3reical energy has quantitative 
measurements and a vanety of forms ” ^ 

When it comes to the second point, I differ from the previous 
investigators of this question m that I am practically not at 
all concerned with the classification of psychic energic 
processes I am not mterested m such classification, because 
we have at best only the vaguest guesses to work upon and 
no real pomt of departure Although I am certam that 
psychic energy is m some way or other most intimately 
connected with physical processes, yet, m order to speak with 
any authority about this connexion, we need far more, 
and quite other, expenence and insight As to the philo- 
sophical side of the question, I accept entirely the ideas 
worked out in this field by Busse.* I also support Kulpe 
when he says in this connexion “ It is in the end quite 
immatenal whether or not a quantum of mental energy is 
inserted into the course of a matenal process : the existing 
formulation of the law of the conservation of energy would 
not be in any way disturbed ” ® 

Accordmg to my view, the psycho-physical relationship 
is a problem in itself, which perhaps at some time or other 

‘ ArcA f system Phtl., Bd iv, p. 290 

■ L Basse, Gnst und Kdrper, Seels und Lett, 1903. 

* KOlpe, EtMlettuHg m die Phtlosophie, p 150. 
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will be solved. In the meantime, however, it is not necessary 
for psychology to stop short before this difficulty, for the 
psyche can be regarded as a rdativdy closed sjrstem. But 
if so, we must certainly break with what seems to me 
the untenable " psycho-physical ” standpoint, smce its 
epiphenomenahst point of view is merely an inhentance of 
old-fashioned, saentific materialism. Thus, accordmg to 
the views of Lasswitz, von Grot and others, the phenomena 
of consaousness would have no functional connexions with 
one another, for they would be only (') " phenomena, 
expressions, symptoms, of certam deeper functional con- 
ditions ”. The causal connexion existing between psychic 
facts, which we can at any time observe, contradicts the 
epiphenomenon theory, which has a fatal similarity to the 
matenalistic behef that the psyche is secreted by the brain 
as the gall is by the hver. A psychology that treats the 
psyche as an epiphenomenon would do better to call itself 
bram-ph 3 ^ology, and remam satisfied with the meagre 
results that such a psycho-ph37Siology can yield. The psyche 
deserves to be taken as a phenomenon in its own right , 
for there are no apparent reasons why it should be regarded 
as a mere epiphenomenon, dependent though it may be upon 
the functiomng of the brain. One is as httle justified in so 
regarding it as m conceivmg hfe as an epiphenomenon of the 
chemistry of carbon compounds. 

The immediate experience of quantitative psychic relations 
on the one hand, and on the other the deep obscurity of a 
still quite unmtelhgible psycho-physical connexion, justify 
at least a provisional view of the psyche as a relativdy closed 
energic system. I am here m direct opposition to von Grot's 
conception of psycho-physical energetics. I think that at this 
point he enters upon very unsure ground, so that his further 
remarks have httle plausibihty. None the less, I will set 
before the reader von Grot's formulation in his own words, 
since they represent the opinions of a pioneer m this difficult 
field ; “ 1. Psychic energy is quantity and mass just as 
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much as is physical energy. 2. As different forms of psychic 
work and psychic potentiahty, they are transmutable the 
one into the other. 3. Psychic energy can be transformed 
into ph)^cal energy by means of ph}reiological processes, 
and vice versa.” I need scarcely add that statement 3 seems 
to reqmre a significant question mark In the last anal3reis 
it IS only smtabihty that can decide, not whether the energic 
view is possible m itself, but whether practically it promises 
results.^ 

The possibihty of an exact quantitative determmation of 
physical energy has demonstraUd for physical phenomena 
the results that can be expected from the energic standpomt. 
But it would still be possible to consider physical phenomena 
as forms of energy even if no exact quantitative measurement 
were to be had, but merely the possibihty of evaluatmg 
quantities * 

If, however, even such evaluation were altogether 
impossible, an energic view-pomt would have to be given up, 
smce if there is not at least a possibihty of evaluatmg 
quantities, the energic view is qmte superfluous. 

1. The Subjective System of Values 

The apphcabihty of the energic standpomt to psychology 
rests, then, exclusively upon the question as to whether 
a quantitative evaluation of psychic energy is possible. 
This question is to be met with unconditional affirmation, 
because our mmds possess what is m fact an exceedingly 
well-developed evaluatmg system, namely, the system of 
psychological values. Values are indices of amounts of energy. 
Here it is to be noted that in the collective moral and aesthetic 

* von Grot even goes so far as to say " The burden of proof 
falls upon those who deny such a thing as psychic energy, not upon 
those who recognize it” Arch f syst Phil, Bd iv, p 324 

' This was actually the case with Descartes, who first formulated 
the principle of the conservation of the quantity of movement, but 
who had not at his command the methods of physical measurement 
which have been discovered only in modem times 
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values we have at our disposal an objective S3rstein that is 
not merely one of values but also of measure. This S5retem 
of measure is certainly not immediately available for our 
purposes, for it is a generally established scale of values which 
takes account, m an indirect way only, of subj'ective, that is, 
individual psychological conditions. 

What we must first of all consider, then, is the subjective 
value-s5^tem, that is, the subjective estimates of the smgle 
individual. We can, actually, compare to a certam degree 
the subjective values of our psychological content, even though 
at times it is extraordmarily difficult to measure them with 
objective accuracy, that is, in comparison with generally 
established values. Yet, as already observed, this com- 
parison is really superfluous for our purpose. We can weigh 
our subjective valuations one against the other and determine 
their relaitve strength The measure of them is certainly 
relative to the value of other contents, and therefore not 
absolute and objective, but it is sufficient for our purpose, 
inasmuch as different mtensities of value withm similar 
quahties can be recognized with confidence, while equal 
values under the same conditions plainly maintain themselves 
in equihbrium. 

The difficulty begins when we have to do with the com- 
parison of value-mtensities of different quahties, for example, 
the companson of the value of a scientific concept and a 
feehng impression. Here the subjective estimate becomes 
uncertam and therefore untrustworthy. In the same way, 
subjective evaluation is hmited to the content of the 
conscious , it is therefore useless with respect to unconscious 
mfluences, where it is a question of valuations that go 
beyond the boundaries of consaousness. 

In view of the compensatoryrelation known to existbetween 
the conscious and the unconscious,^ however, it is of great 

^ The one-sidednes3 of the conscioiis is compensated by an 
opposition m the unconscious Pnmanly it is the facts of psycho- 
patholi^ that show most clearly the attitude of opposition to be 
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importance to discover a possible way of determming values 
for the unconsaous. If we wish to carry out the energic 
view-pomt for psychic phenomena, it is necessary to bear m 
imnd the extremely important fact that consaous values can 
apparently disappear without showmg themselves again 
m a correspondmgly valued conscious effort. In such a case 
we should theoretically expect their appearance in the un- 
conscious. But since the unconsaous is not directly accessible 
either in ourselves or m others, the evaluation can only be 
an indirect one, that is, we must employ auxihary methods in 
order to arrive at our estimates of value. In subjective 
evaluation feehng and insight are of immediate assistance, 
because feehng is a function that has been developmg through 
an inconceivably long penod of tune, and has become most 
finely differentiated Even the child practises very early 
the differentiation of its scale of values , it weighs in the 
balance whether it likes father or mother better, who comes 
in the second or thud place, who is most hated, etc. This 
consaous set of values not only fails to cover the manifesta- 
tions of the unconscious, it is actually twisted round in 
the most conspicuous sort of falsification, which is described 
as the ‘ repression ’ or ‘ displacement of the affect 
Subjective estimation of value is, then, completely excluded 
in regard to the discovery of unconscious value-mtensities. 
Therefore we need an objective point of departure that will 
make an induect, but objective, evaluation possible. 

2. The Objective Measure of Quantity 

In the study of the phenomena of association I have shown 
that there are certain groupmgs of psychic elements about 
emotionally-toned contents, which have been called complexes, 
found in the unconscious There is much material illustrative of this 
m the wntmgs of Freud and Adler, also in Jung’s Psychology of 
Dementia Preecox. The theoretical view is given in Jung’s Collected 
Papers, pp 278 fi On psychical compensation in its general 
significance, see A Maeder, Regulation psyckigut et Guinson {Arch 
Suisses de Neur. et de Psych , vcd. xvi). 
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The emotionally-toned content, the complex, consists of a 
nuclear element and a great number of secondarily con- 
stellated assoaations. The nucleus is made up of two 
components, first, a condition determined by experience, 
an event in other words, that is causally related to the 
environment, and, secondly, a condition innate in the 
mdividual character, that is, detemuned by disposition. 

The nuclear element is characterized by the so-called 
feehng tone, or the emphasis given through affect. This 
stress, expressed m terms of energy, is a value quantity. 
In so far as the nuclear element is conscious, the quantity 
can be subjectively estimated, at least relatively. But if, 
as frequently happens, the nuclear element is unconscious,^ 

' That a complex, or its essential nucleus, can be unconscious is 
not a self-evident fact A complex would not be such at all if it did 
not possess a certain, even a considerable, afiective intensity , and 
one might expect that this energy would automatically force the 
complex into consciousness, in short, that the power of attraction 
contained within it must perforce draw conscious attention (Fields 
of power attract one another mutually I) A special explanation is 
required for the fact revealed by experience that the complex never- 
theless often fails to become conscious The simplest explanation, 
and the one closest to hand, is given m Freud’s theory of repression 
This theory pre-supposes a contrary position previously present m 
the conscious , that is to say, the conscious attitude is hostile to the 
unconscious complex and does not allow it to become conscious 
This theory certainly explains very many cases, but accordmg to my 
experience there are also many cases not thus explicable The 
repression theory takes account only of those cases m which a content, 
in Itself perfectly capable of bemg conscious, is either qmte con- 
sciously repressed and made unconscious, or is held a limtne from 
consciousness It does not take mto account those other cases m 
which material of the unconscious, not capable m itself of conscious- 
ness, is formed mto a content carrying a high energic mtensity, but 
lemaimng unable to come to consciousness at all, or doing so only with 
great difiSculty In such a case the conscious attitude, far from being 
hostile to the unconsaous content, would be most favourable toward 
it, as m the case of creative imagery, which, as is well known, most 
frequently has its first b^innmgs m the unconscious Just as the 
mother awaits her child with longmg, and yet bnngs it into the world 
only with pam and efiort, so can a new, creative content, despite 
the readiness of the conscious, hnger for long m the unconscious 
It IS not repressed , it cames a high energic value, and still does not 
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or at least unconscious m its psychological significance, then 
the subjective evaluation is impossible, and one must 
substitute the indirect method of arriving at the value. This 
indirect method rests m principle on the followmg facts ; 
the nuclear element creates a complex automatically in so 
far as it IS affectively toned, that is, possessed of energic 
value. I have shown this in detail m the second and third 
chapters of my Psychology of Dementia Prcecox. The nuclear 
element has a constellatmg power corresponding to its 
energic value. From this power there follows a specific 
constellation of the psychic contents , and thus is developed 
the complex, which is a constellation of psychic contents 
dynamically conditioned by the energic value. The resultmg 
constellation, however, is not a simple irradiation of the 
stimulus, but a selection of stimulated psychic contents, 
conditioned by the quahty of the nuclear element — a selection 
which naturally cannot be explained on an energic basis, 
because the energic explanation is quantitative and not 
quahtative. For a quahtative explanation we must have 
recourse to the causal view-pomt.^ The statement, then, 
upon which the objective estimation of psychological value- 
intensities IS founded, runs as follows the constellating 
power of the nuclear element corresponds to its value intensity, 
which in turn represents its energy. 

become consaous Such a case is not mcapable of eicplanation 
Because the content is new and therefore strange to consciousness, 
there are no existing associations and connectmg bridges by which 
it can be jomed up to the conscious contents All these connexions 
must be first carefully laid down, for without them no consciousness 
IS possible In seeking to explain the unconsciousness of a complex 
we must, therefore, consider mamly two alternative causes (1) The 
repression of a content that could be conscious, and (2) the strange- 
ness of a content that is still incapable of assimilation to 

* Or we might resort to a hypostasized theory of energy, such as 
Ostwald holds But the necessity of a concept of matter, such as 
pertains to a causal-mechanistic method of explanation, can scarcely 
be evaded in this fashion, smee ‘ energy ’ is at bottom always a concept 
concerned with quantity alone. 
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But what means have we of estimating m its energic 
value the constellating power that can ennch a complex 
with assoaations ? We can estimate this amount of energy 
m various ways : — 

(1) from the relative number of constellations effected 
by the nuclear element ; 

(2) from the relative frequency and intensity of the so- 
called disturbance- or complex-mdices ; 

(3) from the mtensity of accompanymg affect-phenomena. 

1. The data required to detennme the relative number 
of constellations effected by the nuclear element may be 
obtained m part through direct observation, and m part 
by means of analytical deductions. The rule of our estimate 
is : the more frequently we come upon constellations that are 
conditioned by one and the same complex, the greater must 
be the psychological value that we assign to this complex. 

2. By the disturbance- or complex-mdices we must not 
understand merely the mdicators that appear in the assoaation 
experiments. These are really nothmg but complex-effects, 
the form of which is determined by the special situation of 
the experiment. We are more concerned here with those 
phenomena that are pecuhar to psychological processes 
outside the experimental conditions. Freud has descnbed 
the greater part of these phenomena under the head of lapses 
in speech, in wntmg, memory slips, failures in apprehension 
and other S 3 miptomatic performances. Added to these 2 ire 
the automatisms descnbed by me, the states of ' abstraction ’ 
and of being ‘ under a spell ‘ talkmg at random ’, etc. 
As I have shown m my association experiments, the mtensity 
of these phenomena can be directly determmed by a time 
record ; and this is possible also in an uncontrolled psycho- 
logical process, where, with watch m hand, we can easily 
determine the value mtensity from the time taken by the 
patient in speakmg about certain things. It might be 
objected that patients very often waste the better part of 
their time talking about irrelevanaes, in order to evade 
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the maan issue , but that only shows how much more 
important they consider the so-called irrelevancies. The 
observer has to guard against an arbitrary judgment, whereby 
he explains the actual mam mterests of the patient eis 
irrelevant from the angle of a subjective, theoretical pre- 
supposition. In estimatmg values, he must hold strictly to 
objective cntena. Thus, for example, if a patient wastes 
hours complainmg about her servants instead of commg to 
the mam conflict, which had perhaps been accurately seen by 
the doctor , this means that the servant-complex has actually 
a higher energic value than the still unconscious conflict, 
which will perhaps reveal itself as the nuclear element only 
during the further course of treatment. Or it means that the 
inhibition, ansing from the highly valued consaous position, 
holds the nuclear element m the unconscious through an 
over-compensation 

3. For the detenmnation of the intensity of affective 
phenomena we have objective methods which, though not 
measurmg the amount of the affect, still permit an estima- 
tion. Experimental psychology has given us a stnng of such 
methods. Apart from time measurements, which determme 
the inhibition m the association-process rather than the actual 
affect, we have m particular the foUowmg means : — 

(a) the pulse curve.^ 

(b) the respiration curve.* 

(c) the psycho-galvamc phenomenon.® 

The easily recognizable changes m these curves permit 
estimates to be made concerning the intensity of the dis- 
turbmg cause. It is also possible, as expenence has sufficiently 

* See H Berger, Kdrperltche Aeusserungen psychischer Zustinde, 
1904 A Lehmann, KSrperhche Aeusserungen psychsscher ZusUlnde, 
Uebers Benducen, 1899 

• Peterson and Jung, Psycho-physscal Investigations, etc. Brain, 
XXX Nunberg, m Jung’s Studies in Word Association. Ricksher 
and Jung, Further Investigations on the Galvanic Phenomenon (Joum 
of Abnorm Psych , vol u, 1907) 

' Veiaguth, Das psychogalvanische Reflexphaenomen Berlin . 
Kaiger. Binswanger, in Jung, Studies in Word Association 
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shown, to mduce affect-phenomena m the person expen- 
mented upon by means of intentional psychological stimuh, 
which one knows to be especially stressed with affect for the 
particular individual m his relation to the experimenter.^ 
Apart from these experimental methods, we have also 
a highly differentiated subjective system for the recognition 
and evaluation of the actual affect-phenomena of others. 
There is present in us a direct instmct for this, which animals 
also possess m a high degree, not only with respect to their 
own speaes, but also with respect to men and other animals. 
We are aware of the least variations of an emotional character 
in others, and have a very fine feelmg for the quahty and 
quantity of affects in our fellow-men. 


II. THE APPLICATION OF THE ENERGIC STANDPOINT 

a. The psjrchological theory ot energy 

The expression ‘ psychic energy ' has long been in use. 
We find it, for example, in Schiller * , the energic point of 
view has also been employed by von Grot,* and Th. Lipps.* 
Lapps differentiates psychic energy from physical energy, 
while Stem * leaves the question of their connexion unsettled. 
We have to thank Lipps for distinguishmg between the 
concepts of psychic energy and psychic power. Accordmg 
to Lipps, the latter term expresses the possibihty of processes 
forming m the mind and of their achievmg a certain grade of 
effectiveness and psychic connexion with hfe. Psychic energy, 

' For proof of this I refer to my Slitdtes »n Word Assoctaifon, as 
well as to CoiOecUd Paptrs on Analytical Psychology, 2nd edn , 
chap 2 

> Schiller thinks m terms of energy, so to speak. He works with 
ideas such as the * transfer of mtensity ' (Verlegnng der Intensitat), 
and the like Usher die dsthetiscke Ernehung des Menschen, 1795 

* Nicholas von Grot, Du Begnffe der Seele und der psychischen 
Energie in der Psychologie {Arch f syst Phil , Bd iv, 1898) 

* Th Lipps, Ltitfaden der Psychaiogu, 1906, vol u, pp 62, 66 ff 

* L. W Stem, Psych d indvndutUtn Differenxen, 1900, pp 119 fi 
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on the other hand, is regarded by Lipps as the “ capacity 
contained within the processes themselves to make this 
power actual In another place Lipps speaks also of 
" psychic quantities The distinction between force 
and energy is indispensable conceptually ; for energy is 
really a concept, and as such, does not exist objectively 
in phenomena themselves, but exclusively m the 
specific foimdations of experience. In other words, energy, 
m our expenence, is always taken specifically as motion 
and force, if actual, and as a state or condition, if potential. 
Psychic energy appears, when actual, m the specific, dynamic 
phenomena of the mind, such as mstmct, wishmg, wiUmg, 
affect, attention, power of work, etc. These in fact make 
up the psychic forces. When potential, energy appears in 
specific acquisitions, possibihties, aptitudes, attitudes, etc , 
which are its conditions. 

The distmction between special energies, such as pleasure- 
energy, sensation-energy, contrast-energy, etc,, as advocated 
by Lipps, seems to me to be theoretically madmissible, smce 
the specifications of energy are forces and conditions. Energy 
is a quantitative concept which subsumes forces and con- 
ditions under it. Only the latter are quahtatively determmed, 
for they are concepts that express quahties brought into 
action through energy The concept of quantity must never 
at the same time be qualitative, otherwise it would never 
enable us to represent the relations between forces — ^which 
IS really the purpose it is meant to serve. 

Smce, imfortunately, we cannot prove saentifically that 
a relation of equivalence exists between physical and 
psychic energy,^ nothmg remains for us but to drop the 
energic standpomt altogether, or else to postulate a special 

> A. Maeder is of opinion that the " creative activity ” in the 
organism, and particularly that of the psyche, " transcends the 
energy consumed " He advocates the view that in psychological 
matters, together with the prmciple of conservation and that of 
entropy, one must make use of yet a third pnnaple, that of integration 
Hetlung und EniwtcMung tm Seelenleben, 1918, pp 50, 69 f 
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psyduc energy. This alternative would certainly be open 
to us as a hypothetical operation. Psychology, as much as 
physics, can avail itself of the privilege of building up con- 
cepts, as Lipps has remarked. We are justified m so far as 
an energic view-pomt is at all serviceable, and not merely 
a subsumption under a vague general concept — an objection 
justly enough raised by Wundt. We, for our part, hold 
to the view that the energic standjximt concerning psychical 
phenomena is a valuable one m so far as it provides a means 
of recognizmg just those quantitative relations, the existence 
of which in psychology cannot be denied, though from a 
purely qualitative standpoint they are overlooked. 

If, now, the nund consisted, as is contended by ‘ conscious- 
ness psychologists of conscious processes only (admittedly 
somewhat ' dark ’ now and then), we might be satisfied 
with postulating a ‘ psychic energy ’. But smce we are 
convmced that the unconscious processes belong to psychology, 
and not merely, as substratum processes, to the physiology 
of the brain, we are forced to place our concept of energy upon 
a broader basis. We fully agree with Wundt that there are 
dimly conscious thmgs. We assume, as he does, a clanty- 
scale for conscious contents But the psyche does not cease 
for us where black begins, but is continued into regions that 
are wholly imconsaous. Moreover, we leave bram physiology 
its share, since we assume that the unconscious functions 
finally go over mto the substratum processes, to which no 
psychical quahty can be assigned, except in the way of a 
philosophical hypothesis of pan-psychism. 

In delimiting a concept of psychic energy we are faced with 
certain difficulties, because we are without the means of 
separatmg a psychical from a simple biological process. 
Biology as well as psychology can be approached from the 
energic standpoint, m so far as the latter is found to be 
necessary and profitable to biological research. Whether 
with psychic processes, or with hfe processes m general, 
no exact equivalence-relation to physic energy is demonstrable. 
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If we take our stand on a basis of scientific common sense, 
and avoid too far-reaching philosophical considerations, 
we may safely conceive a psychic process as simply a life- 
process. In this way we enlarge the narrow concept of 
psychic energy to a broader concept of vital energy, which 
includes so-called psychic energy as a specific part. We thus 
gain the advantage of being able to follow quantitative 
relations beyond the narrow bmits of what is psychical 
into the general sphere of the biological functions ; we 
are also in a position to deal, as occasion arises, with the 
long discussed and ever present problem of the connexion 
between ' mind and body 

A concept of bfe-energy has nothmg to do with a so-called 
life-force, for this latter, as force, would be nothing more 
than a specific form of a universal energy To regard hfe- 
energy thus, and so bndge over the still yawnmg chasm 
between physical and vital processes, would be to do aw'ay 
with the special privilege of bio-energy as opposed to physical 
energy In consideration of the psychological use we propose 
to make of it, I have suggested that we call the hypothetically 
assumed hfe-energy, hbido. To this extent I have 
differentiated it from a universal concept of energ}^ m accord- 
ance with my behef m the nght of biologj^ and psychology 
to develop their own concepts. In adopting this usage 
I do not in any way wish to forestall the workers m the field 
of bio-d3mamics. I only announce my intention to use the 
term hbido for our purposes for theirs, such a term as bio- 
energy, or vital energy, may be preferred. 

I must at this pomt guard agamst a possible mis- 
understanding. I have not the smallest intention, in the 
present essay, of entenng into a discussion of the disputed 
question of p.sycho-physical parallehsm and reciprocal action. 
These theories are speculations about the acting in juxta- 
position, or the acting together, of body and nund ; they 
deal with just that pomt which I leave out of account, namely, 
the question whether the psychical energy-processes exist 
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independently of, or are included in, the physical processes. 
In my opinion we know practically nothing about this. 
With Busse,^ I consider the idea of reciprocal action tenable, 
and therefore can see no occasion for settmg against its 
credibility the hypothesis of a psycho-physical parallelism. 
Psycho-therapists, whose special field hes in the crucial 
sphere of ph5^ical and mental interaction, are just those 
to whom it seems most probable that the psychical and the 
physical are not independent, parallel processes, but are 
essentially bound up in reciprocal activity, although the 
actual nature of this relation is still completely beyond our 
expenence An exhaustive discussion of this question is 
certainly mdispensable to philosophers, but an empirical 
psychology must confine itself to empincally accessible 
facts. Although we have not yet succeeded in proving that 
the processes of psychic energy are included in the physical 
processes, yet the opponents of such a possibihty are equally 
unsuccessful m separating with certainty the psychical from 
the physical. 


b. The Conservatimi ol Energy 

If we undertake to view the psychical hfe-processes from 
the energic standpoint, we must not be content with mere 
theory, but must take up the task of testing its applicabihty 
to empmcal matenal. An energic view-pomt is superfluous 
if its mam pnnaple, that of the conservation of energy, 
proves mapphcable We must follow here the recommenda- 
tion of Busse,^ and distingmsh between the principle of 
eqmvalence and that of constancy. The eqmvalence 
prmciple states that “ for every energy spent or consumed 
in bringing about a condition, a similar quantity of the same 
or other forms of energy shall appear elsewhere ” ; the 
constancy pnnciple is to the effect that " the sum total of 
energy remains constant, and is neither susceptible of 
* L Basse, Getst utid Kdrptr. 1903. 
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increase, nor of decrease The constancy principle is 
therefore a logically necessary but generalized inference 
from the equivalence pnnaple ; it has no practical significance, 
since our experience is based only on relative systems 

Thus, for our task, the eqmvalence prmciple is the only one 
of immediate concern In my work. The Psychology of the 
Unconscious, I have shown the possibihty of considenng 
certam developmental processes, and similar transformations, 
vmder the equivalence principle I will not now repeat 
tn extenso what I said there, but will only emphasize once 
again that Freud’s investigation of the problem of sexuahty 
has provided valuable contnbutions to our question. No- 
where more clearly than m the relation of sexuahty to the 
whole psyche, can we see how the disappearance of a quantum 
of hbido is followed by the appearance of a correspondmg 
value in another form. Unfortunately Freud was led, by 
a quite comprehensible overvaluation of sexuahty, to reduce 
to the latter those transformabons which represent other 
specific forces of the mind co-ordmate with sexuahty, and 
this has brought upon him the justified reproach of pan- 
sexuahsm ^ The defect of the Freudian view consists m the 
one-sidedness towards which the mechanistic-causal standpomt 
always tends, that is, the too great simplification of the 
reductto ad causam, which does the less justice to the meaning 
of the analj^ed and reduced structure, the truer, simpler, and 
more inclusive it is. Whoever reads Freud’s works carefully 
will easily see what a significant r61e the eqmvalence prinaple 
plays in the building up of his conceptions. This appears 
with especial clearness m those casuistic investigations where 
he descnbes repressions and the formation of their surrogates • 
Whoever has himself practised in this field knows that the 
eqmvalence principle has great heuristic value in the treatment 
of neuroses. Even if its application is not always conscious, 
it is nevertheless apphed instinctively or by feeling. When, 
for example, a conscious value, such as a transference, 
* Samml Kl. Scknften atr NeitrosenUhre. * Ibtd 
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dinunishes. or even disappears, one looks at once for the 
surrogate structure, m the expectation of seeing an equivalent 
value spring up elsewhere. The discovery of the substituted 
value is not difficult if it appears as a content of conscious- 
ness, but cases frequently occur where a sum of hbido dis- 
appears apparently without the formation of a surrogate. 
The substituted value is then unconscious, or rather, m most 
cases, the patient is unconscious that a certain new fact is 
the corresponding equivalent value. It may be that a 
considerable sum of hbido disappears as though completely 
swallowed up in the unconscious, no new value-factor 
appearing in its stead In such a case it is well to hold 
strictly to the pnnaple of eqmvalence, for a careful observa- 
tion of the patient will soon reveal signs of unconscious 
activity, as for example m the increase of certam S3rmptoms, 
or a new symptom, important dreams, or peculiar, fleetmg, 
phantasy-fragments, and the like If the analyst is successful 
m tracing back these symptoms to the hidden content of the 
unconscious, it can usually be shown that the hbido-sum 
which was lost from the conscious has developed a structure 
m the unconscious which, despite all difierences, has not a 
few features m common with those conscious contents that 
were deprived of their energ>’. It is as though the hbido 
dragged with it into the unconscious certam qualities, often 
so distmct that one can recognize in them the source of the 
hbido that is activating the unconscious. 

Of such transformations there are stnkmg and well-known 
examples. Thus, when a child begins to separate itself 
subjectively from its parents, there arise phantasies of surro- 
gate parents, and these phantasies are almost always trans- 
ferred to real people. Transferences of this sort do not long 
continue, masmuch as a maturing person must assimilate 
the parent-complex, that is authonty, responsibihty, and 
mdependence. He or she must become father or mother, 
as the case may be. Another field nch in striking examples 
IS that of the psychology of the Christian religion, where 
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the repression of the instincts (that is, of the prmutive state 
of instinctiveness) leads to the formation of religious surrogate 
structures, such as the mediaeval emotional relation to God 
(‘ GoUesmtnne ’), the sexual character of which only the 
blind could fail to see. 

These reflections lead us to a further analogy with the ideas 
of physical energy. The theory of energy recognizes not 
merely an intensity factor, but also a factor of extensity, 
the latter being a practically necessary addition to the pure 
concept of energy It makes possible the union of the con- 
cept of pure mtensity with the concept of quantity {Menge ) — 
for example, a quantity of light as opposed to the strength 
of light " The quantity, or extensity factor, of energy is 
intimately connected with a structure (matter, ether, or 
a defimte mixture of both), and cannot be transferred to 
another structure without carrying with it parts of the first ; 
but the intensity factor can pass from one structure to 
another ” * The extensity factor, then, gives the dynamic 
energy-determination always present m the phenomenon. 
Thus also there is a psychological extensity factor which 
cannot pass into a new structure without the transference 
of parts or characteristics of the previous structinre with which 
it was connected In a previous work,* I have particularly 
called attention to this peculiarity of energy- transformation, 
and have shown that the hbido does not leave a structure 
as pure intensity, and go over unencumbered into another, 
but that it takes the character of the old function with it 
into the new. This peculiarity is so conspicuous that it gives 
nse to false conclusions — ^not only to wrong theones, but to 
self-deceptions full of unfortunate consequences. For 
example, let us take a libido-sum having a certain sexual 
form, that goes over into another structure, taking with it 
some of the special characters of its previous apphcation, 
then it is readily supposed that the dynamis of the new 

* Ed von Hartmann, WdtanschauuHg der mod Phystk, p 5 . 

• Psychology of th» Unt 
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structure is likewise sexual ^ Or it may be that the libido 
sum specific to a spiritual activity goes over into an essentially 
material interest , whereupon the individual erroneously 
beheves that the new structure is again spiritual in character. 
The falsity of these conclusions is the result of taking into 
consideration only the relative similarities in the two 
structures, and ignormg their equally important differences. 
Practical experience teaches us that a psychic activity can 
find a substitute only on the basis of equivalence. A patho- 
logical mterest, for example, can be replaced by another 
interest only when the latter represents an equally mtense 
value , thus a release of libido from symptoms never takes 
place unless the equivalent substitute is found. If the 
substitute IS of less energic value, we know at once that a 
part of the energy is to be sought elsewhere ; if not in the 
consaous, then m imconaous phantasy structures, or in a 
disturbance of the ‘ parties supineures ’ of the physiological 
functions, to borrow a very apt expression of Janet's. 

Apart from this practical expenence which has long been 
at our disposal, the energy concept enables us to build up 
another side of our theory. Accordmg to Freud’s causal 
conception, there exists only this same immutable matenal, 
the sexual component, to whose activity every interpretation 
is led back with a monotonous regularity, a fact which Freud 
himself has found occasion to note To the idea of final 
development, of such paramount importance m psychology, 
the spunt of a reductxo ad causam can never do justice, 

‘ The reduction of a complex structure to sexuaUty is only a valid 
causal explanation if it is agreed beforehand that we are interested 
only m explainmg the function of the sexual component m complex 
structures. But if we accept the reduction to sexuahty as vahd, 
thm can be only with the tacit presupposition that we are deahng 
with an exclusively sexual structure. To assume this, however, is 
to assert a prton that a complex psychic structure can only be 
a sexual structure, a manifest petxtxo pnnctptt I It cannot be asserted 
that sexuality is the only fundamental instinct of the imnd, there- 
fore every explanation on a sexual basis can be only a partial explana- 
tion, never an all-snffiang psychological theory. 
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because each change in the conditions is seen as nothing but 
a ' subhmation ' of the fundamental factors, and therefore 
only an inept expression for the same old thmg. 

The idea of development is possible only if the concept of 
immutable matenal is not hypostasized through so-called 
objective reality, that is, if causality is not assumed to be 
identical with the behaviour of thmgs. The developmental 
idea demands the possibihty of change m substances which, 
from the energic standpoint, appear as systems of energy 
susceptible of unlimited exchangeability under the prmciple 
of equivalence, and under the obvious presupposition of 
the possibility of a difference in potential Here also, just 
as m examining the connexion between causality and finahty, 
we come upon an msoluble antinomy resulting from the 
projection of the energic hypothesis, since an immutable 
substance cannot at the same time be an energy system. 
According to the mechanistic view, energy is conceived as 
dependent on substance Thas Wundt speaks of an “ energy 
of the psyche ”, which has increased in the course of time, 
and this, of course, does not permit the application of the 
principles of energy. From the energic standpomt, on the 
other hand, substance is merely an expression or sign of an 
energic system This antinomy is only insoluble as long 
as it IS forgotten that view-pomts represent fundamental 
psychological attitudes, which obviously comcide to some 
extent with the conditions of the objects — a comcidence 
that renders the view-points practically applicable. It is 
intelhgible that the causalist as well as the finahst should 
fight desperately for the objective validity of his prmciple, 
since the pnnaple each is defending is also that of his personal 
attitude to hfe and the world, and no one will allow without 
protest that his attitude may have only a conditional vahdity. 
This unwelcome admission feels somewhat like a smcidal 
attempt to saw off the branch upon which one is sitting. 
But the unavoidable antmomies, to which logically justified 
principles give nse, force us to a fundamental exaimnation 
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of our own psychological attitudes. Only thus can we avoid 
doing violence to the other logically valid principle. The 
antinomy must resolve itself m an antinomic postulate, 
however unsatisfactory this may be to the concretism of 
mankind, and however sorely it afflicts the spint of natural 
science to admit that the essence of so-called reality is of a 
mysterious irrationality, which, however, necessarily follows 
the acceptance of the antmomic postulate.^ The final stand- 
point is essential to the evolutionary theory. Even Darwin, 
as Wundt pomts out, worked with final concepts, such as 
that of adaptation, etc The visible facts of differentiation 
and development cannot be completely explained by causality. 
They require also the final standpoint, which man produced 
in the course of his mental evolution, as he also produced 
the causal. 

Accordmg to the concept of finahty causes are understood 
as means to an end. A simple example is the process of 
regression. Regarded causally, regression is determined, 
for example, by ‘ mother fixation '. But from the final 
standpomt the hbido returns to the mother-imago in order 
to find there the memory associations by means of which 
further development cm take place, as, for instance, from an 
emotional system into an intellectual system 

The first explanation exhausts itself in the importance 
of the cause, and completely overlooks the final importance of 
the regressive process. From this angle the whole edifice 
of culture becomes a mere surrogate due to the impossibility 
of mcest. But the explanation offered by the final concept 
allows us to foresee what will follow from the regression, 
and at the same time it helps us to understand the sigmficance 
of the memory images that have been re-activated by the 
regressive libido. It is natural that to the causahst the latter 
view seems unbelievably hypothetical, but to the finalist 
the ‘ fixation on the mother ' is an arbitrary assumption. 
This assumption, he objects, fails entirely to take note of 
> Compare Jung, Psycholcgtctd Typss, pp 372 B 
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the aim, which alone can be responsible for the reawakening 
of the mother-imago. Adler, for example, raises numerous 
objections of this sort against Freud’s theory. In my work. 
The Psychology of the Unconscious, I tried to do justice to 
both views, though not exphcitly, and met for my pains the 
accusation from both sides of holding an obscure and dubious 
position. In this I share the fate of the neutrals m the war, 
to whom even good faith was often demed. What to the 
causal view is fact to the final view is symbol , and conversely, 
what to the one standpomt is essential is to the other 
inessential.^ We cure therefore forced to resort to the 
antinomic postulate, and to consider the world also as a 
psychical phenomenon. Certainly it is indispensable for 
science to know how things are m themselves, but even 
science cannot escape the psychological conditions of know- 
ledge , and psychology must be peculiarly ahve to these 
conditions Since the mind also possesses the final view, 
to adopt the purely causal attitude to psychical phenomena 
IS psychologically madmissible, not to mention the all too 
famihar monotony of its one-sided mterpretations. 

The symbohcal explanation of causes is a necessity for the 
differentiation of the mind , since the facts, without this 
conception, have the quahty of immutable substances that 
rigidly and constantly operate, as we can see, for example, 
in Freud’s old trauma-theory Cause alone makes no develop- 
ment possible. For the nund the reducUo ad causam is the 
very opposite of development ; it holds the hbido fast in 
the elementary facts. From the standpomt of rationahsm this 
is all that can be desired, but from the standpomt of the mind 
it IS a lifeless and comfortless boredom — though naturally 
it must never be forgotten that for many people it is absolutely 
necessary to keep the libido close to facts. But in so far as 

* Silberer has evolved a similar point of view m his analytical 
and synthetic interpretation of symbols Silberer, Problems of 
Mysticism and its Symbolism, K^an Paul St Co {Probleme der 
Mystih und Ihrer Symbolik, Hugo Heller St Co ) 
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this demand is fulfilled the nund cannot always remain on 
this level, but must go on developmg further, inasmuch as 
the causes themselves become transformed into means to 
an end, into symbohcal expressions of a way that 
lies ahead. The exclusive importance of the cause, 
t e. its energic value, thus disappears, and comes to view 
again m the symbol, the attracting power of which represents 
the corresponding quantum of hbido. The energic value of 
a cause is never done away with by the introduction of an 
arbitrary and rational goal , that is always a makeshift. 

Mental development cannot come about through purpose 
and will alone There is need of the attractmg power of the 
S5rmbol, the value-quantum of which always transcends the 
value of the cause. But the formation of a symbol cannot 
take place until the mind has dwelt long enough upon the 
elementary facts , that is to say, until the mner or outer 
necessities of the hfe-process have brought about a trans- 
formation of energy. If man were livmg altogether 
mstinctively and automatically the transformation could 
come about through biological laws Somethmg of this is 
still to be seen m the mental life of primitives, which at the 
same time is qmte concretistic as well as quite symbohcal. 
In the case of civilized man the rationalism of the conscious, 
otherwise so useful to him, becomes a most formidable obstacle 
to a fnctionless transformation of energy. The reason, 
always seekmg to avoid what is to it an unbearable antinomy, 
places itself exclusively on the one side or the other, and seeks 
to hold with a gnp of death to the values it has once 
established. This attempt continues so long as the fact of 
human reason passes for an ‘immutable substance’ from 
which any symbolical idea is excluded. But reason is only 
relative, and eventually checks itself in its own antinomy. 
Also, it is only a means to an end, a S3mibohcal expression 
for the point of intersection in a path of development. 
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c. Entropy 

The pnnciple of equivalence is one practically important 
postulate m the theory of energy ; the other necessary 
complementary proposition is the pnnciple of entropy. 
Transformations of eneigy are possible only as a result of 
differences in mtensity. According to the statement of 
Carnot, heat can be transformed into work only by passing 
from a warmer to a colder body, but mechanical work is 
contmually bemg transformed mto heat, which on account 
of its diminished mtensity cannot be re-transformed mto 
work agam. In this way a closed energic system gradually 
reduces its differences m mtensity to an even temperature, 
whereby any further change is prohibited. This is the 
so-called ‘ death m tepidity ’ (^armetod) 

The principle of entropy is known m experience only as a 
pnnciple of partial processes which make up a relatively 
closed system The psyche can be regarded as such a 
relatively closed system, m which the transpositions of energy 
also lead to an equalization of differences Accordmg to 
Boltzmann’s formulation,^ this levelling process corresponds 
to a transition from an improbable to a probable condition, 
but with an mcreasmg limitation of the possibihties of further 
change. We see this process, for example, in the develop- 
ment of a lastmg and relatively unchangmg attitude. After 
violent oscillations at the begmmng the contradictions 
balance each other, and gradually a new attitude develops, 
the final stabihty of which is the greater in proportion to 
the magmtude of the mitial differences. The greater the 
tension between the pairs of opposites, the greater will be 
the energy that comes from them ; and the greater the 
energy, the stronger will be its constellating, attracting 
power. This greater attracting power represents a wider 
range of constellated psychical matenal, and the further this 
range extends, the less chance there is of later disturbances 
^ Populdrg Schnften, p. 33. 
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that might arise from differences with the material not 
previously constellated. For this reason an attitude that 
has been formed out of a far-reachmg process of equalization 
is an especially lastmg one. Daily psychological expenence 
offers proof of this statement. Most intense conflicts, if 
overcome, leave behmd a sense of security and rest, or a 
brokenness, that it is scarcely possible to disturb agam, or 
to cure, as the case may be. But on the other hand, it needs 
]ust these widely spht opposites and their conflagrations 
for the production of valuable and permanent results. Smce 
our expenence is confined to relatively closed S5^tems,^ 
we are never in the position to observe an absolute psycho- 
logical entropy ; but the more complete the isolation of the 
psychological system is, the more clearly is the phenomenon 
of entropy mamfested. We can see this particularly well 
m those mental disturbances which are characterized by an 
extreme seclusion from the environment. The so-called 
‘ dulling of affect ’ of dementia praecox, or schizophrema, 
is to be understood as a phenomenon of entropy. The same 
also apphes to all those so-called degenerative phenomena 
which develop mto psychological attitudes that permanently 
exclude all connexions with the world around. Similarly, 
such voluntarily directed processes as directed thought or 
feehng can be viewed as relatively closed psychological 
systems. These functions are based on the pnnciple of the 
exclusion of the inappropnate, or unsmtable, which could 
bring about a deviation from the chosen way. The elements 
that ' belong ’ are left to the action of mutual equihbration, 
and meanwhile are protected from outside, disturbing 
influences. Thus after some time they reach their ‘ probable ’ 
condition, which manifests its firmness, for example, in a 
' lasting ’ conviction, or in a ‘ deeply mgrained ’ view-pomt, 
etc. How firmly rooted such things are can be tested by 
anyone who attempts to dissolve such a structure, for example, 

* A system is absolutely closed when energy from without can no 
longer be fed mto it. Only m such a case can entropy occur. 
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to uproot a prejudice, or change a habit of thought. In 
the history of peoples such changes have cost nvers of blood. 
But in so far as an absolute closing ofi is impossible (patho- 
logical cases excepted) the energic process goes on as develop- 
ment, though, because of * loss by friction ’, with lessemng 
intensity and decreased potential 

This way of lookmg at things has long been faimhar. 
Everybody speaks of the ‘ storms of youth ’ which yield to 
the ' tranquihty of age ’. We speak too of a ‘ strengthened 
opmion ’ after ‘ batthng with doubts of a ' rehef from 
inner tension ', etc This is the arbitrary energic standpoint 
shared by everyone. This standpomt remams valueless to the 
saentific psychologist as long as he feels no need of estimatmg 
psychological values. For physiological psychology the 
problem does not come mto question at all. Psychiatry, 
on its psychological side, is purely descnptive, and till 
recently has not concerned itself at all about psychological 
causahty, has m fact even denied it. For analytical psycho- 
logy, however, it became necessary to take the energic stand- 
pomt mto consideration since the causal-mechanistic view of 
Freudian analysis did not suffice to cover the facts of psycho- 
logical values. Value demands for its explanation a quanti- 
tative theory, and a quahtative concept, as for example 
sexuahty, can never serve as a substitute. A quahtative 
concept IS always the descnption of a thing, a substance , 
a quantitative concept, on the other hand, deals with relations 
of mtensity and never with a substance or thing. A 
qualitative concept that does not designate a substance, 
a fact, or a thmg, is a more or less arbitrary assumption , 
as such I must count a quahtative, hypostasized energy 
concept. A saentific causal explanation now and then needs 
such assumptions, yet they must not be taken up merely 
in order to make an energy standpoint superfluous. Con- 
versely, the same is true of a theory of energy, which at times 
shows a tendency to deny substance in order to become 
purely teleological or finalistic. To substitute a quahtative 
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concept for energy is inadmissible, for that would mean a 
specification of energy, which is in fact a force. This would 
be m biology vitalism, m psychology sexualism (Freud), or 
some other ' ism ’, m so far as it could be shown that the 
mvestigators reduced the energy of the whole psyche to one 
defimte force or instmct. Instincts are, however, as has been 
said, specific forms of energy , energy mcludes these as a 
higher concept of relation, and it cannot express anything 
else th£m the relation between psychological values. 

d. Enfirgum Dynamism 

What has been said above has to do with a pure theory of 
energy. The concept of energy, hke its correlate, the concept 
of time, IS on one side an a prton, directly given view-point,^ 
but on the other side, an apphed, or empirical concept 
abstracted from expenence, hke all explanatory concepts.* 
The apphed theory of energy always deals with the behaviour 
of forces, that is, with substances m motion , for energy is 
accessible to expenence m no other way than through the 
observation of movmg bodies. Therefore m practice we 
speak of electrical energy and the like, as if energy were a 

* Therefore the idea of it is as old as humanity We meet it m 
the fundamental ideas of primitives Compare Lehmann, Mana 
(Leipzig, 1922), and my discussion in The Unconscious tn the Normal 
and the Pathological Mtnd m Two Essays on Analytical Psychology 
(Badh^, 1928) Hubert and Mauss (Milanges d'htstotre des Religions, 
Preface, p xxix) also call mana a category of the reason I quote 
their remarks verbatim " Constamment pr£sentes dans le langage, 
sans qu’elles y soient de toute n£cessit6 exphates — ^les categories — 
existent d’ordmaire plutdt sous la forme d'habitudes directrices de 
la conscience, elles-mSmes inconscientes La notion de mana est un 
de ces pnncipes elle est doimee dans le langage , elle est imphqufie 
dans toute une sdne de jngements et de raisonnements, portant snr 
des attnbuts qm sont ceux de mana, nons avons dit que le mana est 
nne categone Mais le mana n’est pas senlement une categone speoale 
k la pensee primitive, et aujonrd'hm, en voie de reduction c’est encore 
la forme premise qu'ont revfitne d'autres categories qui fonctaonnent 
toujours dans nos espnts celles de substance et de cause," etc. 

• For further discussion I must refer to Psychological Types. 
pp. 382 S and p. 547. 
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definite force. From this merging of the empincal or apphed 
theory with the way of envisagmg the event arises the constant 
confusing of ‘ energy ’ with ‘ force Similarly, the 
psychological concept of energy is not a pure concept, but also 
a concrete and apphed concept, that appears m the form 
of sexual, vital, mental, moral ' energy ’ ; in other words 
it appears m the form of mstmct, the undeniably dynaimc 
nature of which justifies us in a conceptual parallelism with 
physical forces. 

Through the apphcation of the pure concept to the matenal 
of experience, there necessarily enters mto the concept a 
concretized or illustrative content, so that it appears as if a 
substance had been posited. This, for example, is the case 
in the concept of physical ether, which, although a concept, 
IS treated exactly as if it were a substance. This confusion 
IS imavoidable, smce we are mcapable of imagining a quantum 
unless it be a quantum of something This somethmg is the 
substance. Therefore every applied concept is unavoidably 
h5rpostasized, even against our will, and yet we must never 
forget that what we are deahng with is still a concept. 

I have advocated calhng the energy-concept used m 
analytical psychology by the name ‘ hbido ’. The choice of 
the word may not be ideal m some ways, yet it seems to me 
that this concept ments the name hbido as a matter of 
historical justice , for Freud was the first to follow out these 
actual, dynamic, psychological relations, presenting them 
coherently, and makmg use of this apt term hbido, albeit 
with a specifically sexual definition that corresponded to 
his general startmg-point, which was sexuahty. Together with 
‘ hbido ’ Freud used the expression ' instinct ’ (for example, 
the ‘ ego-instmct ’), and ‘ psychic energy ’ (m The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams). Since Freud confines himself exclusively 
to sexuahty and its manifold ramifications in the mmd, 
the sexual definition of energy as a specific instmctive force 
is quite sufficient for his purpose. In a general psychological 
theory, however, it is impossible to use sexuahty, that is, one 
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specific instinct, as an explanatory concept, since psychical 
enei^y-transformation is not merely a matter of sexual 
dynamics. Sexual dynamics is only a special case in a general 
theory of the mind. When so regarded its existence is not 
demed, but merely given its proper place. 

Smce the apphed theory of energy immediately becomes 
hypostasized on perceptual grounds into the forces of the 
imnd (mstincts, affects, and other dynamic processes), the 
perceived mamfestation of psychic energy is m my opimon 
excellently characterized by the word ‘ libido ’ , inasmuch 
as similar perceptions (Anschauungen) have always made 
use of like terms, as, for example, Schopenhauer’s ‘ wiU ’, 
the horme {opix-q) of Aristotle, the eras (‘ hate ’ and ‘ love ’) 
of the elements, or the elan vtial of Bergson. From these 
concepts I have taken only the graphic or perceptual character 
of my term, not the defimtion of the concept. The onussion 
of a detailed explanation of this in my earher book is 
responsible for many misunderstandings, such as the accusa- 
tion that I have built up a sort of vitahstic concept, or 
the like. 

With the word ‘ hbido ’ I do not connect, as I said, a sexual 
definition,^ yet it must not therefore be inferred that I exclude 
a sexual dynamism, more than any other dynamism, as, 
for example, that of the hunger mstmct. In my book, 
The Psychology of the Unconscious, I called attention to my 
notion of a general hfe mstmct, termed hbido, which replaces 
the concept ‘ psychic energy ’ that I used in the Psychology 
of Dementia Preecox. In this exposition I was gmlty of a sm 
of omission m presenting the concept only in its psychological 
aspect and leavmg out of account the metaphysical side, 
the discussion of which appears m the present essay. But 
masmuch as I left the libido-concept wholly m its figurative 

> The latin word hbtdo has by no means an exclusively sexual 
meaning, but the general sense of desire, longmg, urge Detailed 
evidence of this appears in The Psychology of the Unconscious, 
pp. 135 £f. 
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form {anschaultchkett), I treated it as though it were 
hypostasized. Thus far I am to blame for the mis- 
understandmgs. Subsequently I explained at length, in my 
“ DarstMung der psychoanalytischen Theone ”, 1913 (p. 36), 
that " the hbido with which we work is not only not concrete 
or recognizable, but is a complete X, a pure hypothesis, 
a picture or counter, which is just as httle concretely con- 
ceived as IS the energy of the world known to physics 
Libido is therefore merely an abbreviated expression for the 
energic standpoint. In workmg with pure concepts we shall 
never succeed m practical presentation unless we are able to 
express the phenomena mathematically. So long as this is 
impossible, the apphed concept will always become auto- 
matically hypostasized through the empincal matenal of 
experience. 

We must note yet another possible mistake arising out 
of the concrete use of the hbido-concept and of the energy 
concept m general, namely the confusion, unavoidable in 
the sphere of practical expenence, of energy with the causal 
concept of effect, which latter is a dynamic, not an energic 
concept at all. 

Accordmg to the causal-mechanistic view, the fact series 
a-b-c-d appears as follows, a bnngs about b, b causes c, 
etc. Here the concept of effect appears as a quahtative 
characteristic, a virtue of the cause, or, m other words, a 
dynamis. On the other hand, the final, energic view-pomt 
presents the series thus • a-b-c- are means toward the trans- 
formation of energy, which flows causelessly from a, the 
‘ improbable ’ condition, over into b-c, the ‘ probable ’ condition. 
A causal effect is thus quite set aside, masmuch as only the 
mtensities of the effect are taken mto account. In so far 
as the mtensities are the same, we could just as well put 
w-x-y-z instead of a-b-c-d. 

The matenal of expenence is in both cases the series 
a-b-c-d ; the difference is that according to the mechanistic 
view a d 3 mamism is deduced from the causal effect observed. 
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while the energic view is concerned with the equivalence 
of the transformed effect rather than with the causal effect. 
That is to say, both standpomts have to do with the senes 
a-b-c-d, the one qualitatively, the other quantitatively. 
The causal mode of thought abstracts the dynamic concept 
from the material of expenence, while the final view apphes 
its pure concept of energy to the field of observation 
and allows it. as it were, to become a dynamis. Despite 
their difference from the angle of a theory of cognition, 
a difference that leaves nothmg to be desired m absoluteness, 
the two views become unavoidably mixed m a concept of 
force, the causal attitude abstracting the pure perception 
of the effective qualttas into a concept of dynamis, and the 
final attitude allowmg its pure concept to become concretized 
through apphcation. Thus the mechanist speaks of the 
' energy of the psychic ’ ; while the ‘ energic ' theorist speaks 
of ‘ psychic energy From what has been said, it is evident 
that one and the .same process takes on different aspects 
accordmg to the different standpomts from which it is viewed. 

III. THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF THE LIBIDO-THEORY 

a. Progression and BegressioiD 

One of the most important energic phenomena of the 
psychic hfe is certainly that of the progression and regression 
of the hbido. We could define progression as the daily 
advance of the process of psychological adaptation. We 
know that adaptation is not somethmg that is achieved once 
and for all, though there is a tendency to beheve the contrary. 
This comes about from mistaking the psychic attitude attamed 
for actual adaptation. We can only satisfy the demands 
of adaptation by a correspondmgly directed attitude. The 
effort towards adaptation is therefore completed m two 
stages : (1) attainment of attitude, and (2) completion of the 
adaptation through the attitude. The attitude to reahty is 
something extremely permanent, but however permanent 
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the habitus may be, its effective accomphshment in the 
sphere of adaptation is always impermanent. This is the 
necessary consequence of constant vicissitudes of the environ- 
ment and the new adaptations demanded by them. 

The progression of the hbido might be said to consist in 
a continuous satisfaction of the demands of environmental 
conditions. This achievement is possible only by means of 
an attitude, which as such is necessarily directed and, therefore, 
tamted with a certain one-sidedness Thus it can easily 
happen that the attitude ceases to be adequate because outer 
changes have occurred that demand a different attitude. 
For example, an attitude that seeks to fulfil the demands of 
reahty by a process of ‘ feehng mto ’ {Exnfuhlung) may easily 
encounter a situation that could be solved only through 
thmkmg. In such a case the feehng attitude fails, and the 
progression of the hbido also ceases The vital feehng that 
was present before disappears, and m its place the psychic 
value of certain consaous contents mcreases m an unpleasant 
way , subjective contents and reactions press to the fore and 
the situation becomes full of affect and favourable for 
explosions. These symptoms mean a damming up of hbido, 
and the situation is always characterized by the breakmg-up 
of the pairs of opposites During the progression of the 
hbido the pairs of opposites are umted m the co-ordmated 
flow of psychical processes. Their working together makes 
possible the balanced regularity of these processes, which, 
without this reaprocal action, would be one-sided and 
unbalanced. Therefore we are justified in regarding all 
extravagance and exaggeration as a loss of equihbnum, 
because obviously there is absent from it the co-ordinatmg 
effect of the opposite impulse. Thus it is essential for 
progression, meaning a successful effort at adaptation, that 
impulse and counter-impulse, the yea and the nay, should 
be present as an equal and reciprocal effectiveness. This 
equalization and unification of the pans of opposites can be 
seen, for example, in the process of dehberation, that takes 
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place before a difficult decision. In the damming up of 
libido that occurs when progression has become impossible 
the yea and the nay can no longer unite m co-ordinated action, 
smce yea and nay acquire similar values which hold the 
balance against one another. The persistence of the damming 
up brings about a proportionate mcrease m the value of the 
opposmg positions, which then become enriched with associa- 
tions and thus acquire an ever increasing range of psychic 
material. The tension leads to conffict, the conffict leads to 
altematmg efforts at repression, and, if the repression of 
the opposmg force succeeds, a dissociation ensues, t.e. a 
' -■split ting of the personahty ’, or lack of union with oneself. 
Thus the stage is set for a neurosis. The acts that result 
from such a condition are incoordmated, that is, patho- 
logical, and assume the aspect of symptoms Although the 
acts are still in part normally determined, they also originate 
m part from the repressed opposite which, instead of workmg 
as an equihbrating force, has an obstructive effect, thus 
hmdenng the possibihty of further progress. 

The struggle between the opposites would persist in this 
fruitless way if the process of regression, the backward 
movement of the hbido, did not set m with the outbreak of 
the conffict. Through their colhsion the opposites are 
gradually deprived of their value. This loss of value steadily 
goes on, and is the only thing perceived by the conscious. 
It is synonymous with regression, for in proportion to the 
decrease in value of the consaous opposites, increasmg value 
is given to all those psychological processes that are not 
concerned in outward adaptation and are therefore seldom 
or never consaously employed These psychic factors that 
are excluded from the busmess of environmental adaptation 
are primarily unconscious elements. As the value of the 
conscious background and of the unconscious mcreases, 
it is to be expected that it will gam a corresponding influence 
over the consaous. On account of the inhibiting influence 
that the conscious exercises over the unconscious, the values 
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of the latter can gam recognition only indirectly. The 
inhibition to which they are subjected is a result of the 
exclusive directedness of the conscious contents. (This 
inhibition is identical with what Freud calls the " censor ”.) 
The mdirect manifestations of the unconscious show them- 
selves in the form of disturbances m conscious behaviour. 
In assoaation experiments they appear as complex-mdicators, 
m daily hfe as the ' symptomatic actions ’ first described by 
Freud, and in neurotic conditions they appear as symptoms. 

Smce the regression raises the value of those contents that 
were before excluded from conscious adaptation, and hence 
are either unconscious or only ‘ darkly conscious ’, those 
psychic elements that are now being forced over the threshold 
are admittedly useless from the standpomt of adaptation, and 
for this reason are invariably kept at a distance by the directed 
psychic functions. The nature of these contents is for all the 
world to read m the Freudian hterature. They are not only 
infantile-sexual characteristics, but are generally mcompatible 
contents and tendencies, partly immoral, partly unaesthetic, 
partly agam of an irrational, imagmary nature. The mfenor 
character these contents possess m respect to adaptation, 
has given occasion for that depreciatory judgment concemmg 
the nature of these background processes with which we are 
familiar in psycho-analytic wntmgs.* What the regression 
brmgs to the surface certainly seems at first sight to be shme 
out of the depths ; but if one does not stop at a surface 
impression, and there is a steadfast refusal to judge by 
appearance on the basis of a preconceived dogma, it will be 
found that this ‘ slime ' contains not merely mcompatible 

1 Somewhat m the fashion of the ancient Hudibras, whose opimon 
IS mentioned by Kant {Traume eines Getslersehers, ui, Hauptst ) : 
" If a hypochondriacal wind is loanng m the bowels, it all depends 
upon what direction it takes , if it goes downwards there comes a 
flatus, but if it goes upward there is a vision of a divine mspiration ” 
Professional satiety with neurotic nnreahties makes the doctor sceptical, 
but a generalised judgment from the angle of pathology has the 
disadvantage of bemg always biased 
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and discarded remnants of the daily life, or uncomfortable 
and objectionable animal tendencies, but also germs of new 
possibilities of life. Herem hes one of the greatest values of 
psycho-analjrsis, namely, that it does not fear to bring to 
hght the incompatible contents. This, no doubt, would be 
a thoroughly useless and even objectionable undertaking, 
were it not for the possibilities of a renewal of hfe that he 
in the repressed contents. That this is and must be so is 
not only freely verifiable in practical expenence, but can 
also be deduced from the foUowmg considerations. 

The process of adaptation requires a directed conscious 
function that is characterized by inner consistency and logical 
contmuity. As we have seen, because the function is so 
directed, everything unsuitable must be excluded m order that 
the mtegnty of the direction may be maintamed. The 
unsuitable mcurs inhibition and thereby escapes attention. 
Accordmg to experience there is only one consaously directed 
function of adaptation If, for example, I have a thinkmg 
orientation I cannot at the same time be onented through 
feehng, smce thmkmg and feehng are two quite different 
functions. In fact, I must carefully exclude feehng if I am 
to satisfy the logical laws of thmkmg, in order that thinkmg 
should not be disturbed by feehng In this case I withdraw 
as much libido as possible from the feehng process, so that this 
function becomes relatively unconscious. Expenence teaches 
us that attitude is m the main habitual ; accordmgly the 
other unsmtable functions, m so far as they are incompatible 
with the prevailmg attitude, are relatively unconsaous, 
therefore unused, untrauned, and undifferentiated. Further- 
more, by reason of co-existence they are necessarily associated 
with other contents of the unconscious, the inferiority and 
incompatibility of which I have aheady alluded to. 
Accordmgly when these functions are activated through 
regression, thus reaching consciousness, they take on a 
somewhat incompatible form, to a certain degree covered and 
disfigured by the slime of the deep. 
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If we remember that the cause of the damming up of the 
libido was the failure of the consaous attitude, we can under- 
stand what valuable seeds he m the unconscious contents 
activated through the regression, smce these contain the 
elements of that other function which was excluded by the 
consaous attitude and which might complement m an effective 
way or even replace the madequate consaous function. If 
t hmlnng fails as the adapted function, because one is dealing 
with a situation m which feehng is primarily reqmred, the 
unconscious matenal activated by regression will contain 
the missmg feehng function, although still m embryomc 
form, that is to say, archaic and undeveloped. Similarly, 
in the opposite type, regression would activate in the 
unconsaous a thinkmg function that would compensate 
the inadequate conscious feehng 

Because the regression activates an unconsaous factor. 
It confronts consciousness with the problem of the soul as 
opposed to the problem of external adaptation It is natural 
that the conscious should nse in revolt against taking up 
the regressive contents ; yet it is none the less eventually 
forced, by the impossibihty of further progress, mto sub- 
mittmg to the regressive values. In other words, the 
regression leads to the necessity of an adaptation to the soul, 
the inner world of the psyche. 

Just as the adaptation to the environment may fail through 
the one-sidedness of the adapted function, so also the adapta- 
tion to the inner world may fail through the one-sidedness 
of the function concerned with it. If, for example, the 
heaping up of the hbido resulted from the failure of the 
thinking attitude vis-i-vis the demands of external adapta- 
tion, and if the unconsaous feehng function is activated 
through regression, there then exists only a ‘ feeling mto ' 
attitude with respect to the mner world. This may at first 
suffice, but after a time it will cease to be adequate, and the 
thinking function must hkevdse be requisitioned, just as 
was necessary in the reverse way when the outer world was 
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in question. Thus a complete orientation toward the inner 
world becomes a necessity until the inner adaptation is 
attained. Once the adaptation is achieved, progression 
can begin again. 

The principle of precession and regression is reflected in 
the m 5 dh of the whale-dragon,^ worked out by Frobenius, 
as I have shown m detail in my book, The Psychology of the 
Unconscious. The hero is the S 5 unbolical representative 
of the libido movement. The entrance into the dragon is 
the regressive course, while the journey towards the east 
(the mght journey under the sea) with its attendant events 
symbolizes the efiort towards adaptation to the conditions of 
the psychic inner world. The complete swallowing up and 
disappearance of the hero in the belly of the dragon represents 
the complete withdrawal of interest from the outer world. 
The overcoming of the monster from withm is the achieve- 
ment of adaptation to the conditions of the inner world , and 
finally, the escape with the help of a bird from the monster’s 
body, which happens at the moment of sunnse, is the renewal 
of progression. It is characteristic that while the hero is 
withm its belly the monster begins the mght sea ]Oumey 
towards the east, that is to say, towards the sunrise. This 
seems to me to pomt to the fact that the regression is not 
necessarily a backward step m the sense of mvolution or 
degeneration, but rather represents a necessary phase in 
development. The mdividual has, however, no awmeness 
of this development ; he feels himself to be m a state of 
compulsion that resembles an early infantile state, or even an 
embryonic condition within the womb. If he hngers on in 
this condition, then only can we speak of involution or 

Similarly, progression is not to be confused with develop- 
ment, smee the unmterrupted flow or outpourmg of life is 
not necessarily development or differentiation. From 
primordial times certain plant and animal species have 
' L. Frobemus, Das ZettaUer des Sonnengottss, 1904. 
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remained at a standstill without further differentiation, 
and yet have continued to live. In the same way the mental 
life of man can be progressive without evolution, and 
regressive without involution. Evolution and involution 
have as a matter of fact no immediate relation with pro- 
gression and regression, inasmuch as these latter are hfe- 
moveraents only which, notwithstanding their movement, 
actually have a stationary character. They correspond to 
what Goethe has described as S3rstole and diastole.^ 

Many objections have been raised against conceiving myths 
as representing psychological facts. We are loth to give up 
the idea that the myth is some kind of explanatory allegory 
of astronomical, meteorological, or vegetative processes 
The coexistence of explanatory tendencies is certainly not 
to be demed, since there is abundant proof of the fact that 
the m3dh also has an explanatory meamng, but we are still 
faced with the question ; why should the m3dh explain 
in this aUegoncal way ? We have to understand whence 
the primitive denves this explanatory material ; for it must 
not be forgotten that the causal principle is not the powerful 
factor in the nund of the pmmtive as it is with us. He is 
far less mterested m explairung thmgs than m weavmg fables. 
We can see almost daily m our patients the way mythical 
phantasies anse. They are not thought out, but present 
themselves as pictures, or as a senes of representations that 

1 Diastole is the extraversion of the hbido that extends into every- 
thing Systole IS its concentration upon the individual, the monad. 
(" S3^tole, the conscious powerful contraction, which bnngs forth the 
mdividual, and diastole, the yearmng to embrace the all ” Chamberlain, 
p 571 ) To remain m one or the other of the two attitudes means 
death (p 571), and therefore the one type is insufficient and needs 
completion through the opposite function (" If a man holds himself 
exclusively in the receptive attitude, if diastole persists inde&utely, 
then there comes into the psychic hfe, just as into the body, cnpphng 
and finally death Only action can restore life, and the first 
condition is limitation, that is systole, which creates a sharply defined 
measure The more energetic the act, the more resolute must be the 
enforcmg of the limitation ” H. St. Chamberlain, Gogfi^. 1912, 
p 581.) 
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force their way out of the unconscious, and when recounted, 
often have the character of connected episodes which possess 
the value of mythical presentation. That is how myths 
arise, and that is why the phantasies from the unconscious 
have so much m common with primitive myths But m 
so far as the m3dh is nothmg else but a projection from the 
unconscious, and not at all a conscious mvention, it is quite 
understandable that we ^ould eveiywhere come upon the 
same motives in m3rths, and that the myth should actually 
present t3qjical psychological phenomena. 

The question must now be considered as to how the 
processes of progression and regression are to be understood 
energically. That they are essentially dynamic processes is by 
now sufficiently clear. Progression might be compared to a 
water-course that flows from a mountain mto a valley. The 
dammmg up of hbido corresponds to a specific obstruction 
m the direction of the flow, such as a dyke, which transforms 
the kmetic energy of the flow mto the potential energy of 
position. Through the dammmg back the water is forced 
mto another channel, if the water behmd the dam reaches 
a height that permits it to overflow m another direction. 
Perhaps it will flow into a canal where the energy ansmg 
from the difierence m potential is transformed mto electricity 
by means of a turbine. This transformation might serve 
as an image for the new progression brought about by the 
dammmg up and the regression. The changed character of 
the progression would be mdicated by the new way m which 
the energy is now mamfested. In this process of transforma- 
tion the principle of equivalence has an especial heuristic 
value. The intensity of progression reappears m the 
intensity of regression. 

It is not an essential postulate of the energic view-pomt 
that there must be progression and regression of the hbido, 
only that eqmvalent transformations must exist, for energetics 
sees only the quantum, but makes no attempt to explam the 
quale. Thus progression and regression are specific processes 
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which one must conceive as djmamic, and which as such are 
conditioned through the qualities of matter. Progression 
and regression, therefore, are not m any sense derived from 
the essential nature of the concept of energy, though m their 
reciprocal relation they can only be understood energicaUy. 
Why progression and regression should exist at all can be 
explamed only from the quahties of matter, that is, by means 
of a mechamstic, causal h3q)othesis. 

Progression as a contmuous process of adaptation to 
environmental conditions is based upon the vital necessity 
for such adaptation. Necessity enforces complete onenta- 
tion to the conditions of the environment, and the suppression 
of those tendenaes and posdbihties which serve mdividuation. 

Regression on the other hand as an adaptation to the 
conditions of one’s own inner world is founded upon the 
vital necessity of satisfymg the demands of mdividuation. 
Man is not a machme m the sense that he can consistently 
mamtain the same output of work He can only meet the 
demands of outer necessity m an ideal way if he is also 
adapted to his own inner world, that is to say, if he is m 
harmony with himself Conversely, he can only adapt to his 
inner world and achieve unity with himself when he is adapted 
to the environmental conditions. As expenence shows, 
the one or the other function can be neglected for a time only. 
If, for example, only a one-sided adaptation to the outer world 
IS attained while the inner is neglected, the value of the inner 
conditions is gradually increased, and the fact becomes 
mamfest through the irruption of personal elements mto the 
external adaptation. I have seen a drastic case of this in 
the person of a manufacturer who, havmg worked his way 
to a high level of success and attainment, began to remember 
a certam phase of his youth when he took great pleasure 
m art. He felt the necessity of returmng to these pursmts 
and began to make artistic patterns for the wares he manu- 
factured. The result was that no one wanted to buy these 
artistic products and the man became bankrupt after a 
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few years. His mistake lay in canying over into the outer 
world what belonged to the inner, misunderstanding the 
demands of mdividuation. Such a striking failure of a 
previously adequate function of adaptation can be explained 
only by this t3q)ical misapprehension of the mner demands. 

Although progression and regression are causally determined 
by the nature of the life processes on the one side, and by the 
environmental conditions on the other, none the less, when 
we look at them energically, we must thmk of them only 
as means, or transitional pomts, in the flow of energy. 
Looked at from this angle, progression and its resulting 
achievement of adaptation become a means to regression, 
that is, to a mamfestmg of the inner world m the outer. 
In this way fresh means are created for attaining a changed 
mode of progression that represents a better adaptation to 
the environmental conditions. 

b. Eztraversion and Introversion 

Progression and regression can be related to extraversion 
and mtroversion of the hbido , the one as adaptation to 
outer conditions can be looked upon as extraversion, the other 
as adaptation to inner conditions can be taken as mtroversion. 
However, from this parallelism there might arise a con- 
siderable confusion of concepts, smce precession and 
regression are only vaguely analogous to extraversion and 
introversion. In reahty these latter concepts concern 
dynamisms of a kind different from progression and regression. 
The two last are dynamisms, or regularly detenmned trans- 
formations of energy, while extraversion and introversion, 
as their names indicate, are dynamisms, or forms, of pro- 
gression or regression as the case may be. Progression is 
a movement of life the direction of which is forward in the 
same sense as the direction of time is forward. This move- 
ment can appear in two different forms, either extraverted 
when objects, that is, environmental conditions, are the 
predominant influence upon the character of the progression, 
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this character being the result of an extraverted attitude on 
the part of the individual , or introverted if the progression 
has to conform with the conditions of the ego, or more strictly 
with the ‘ subjective factor Similarly, regression can 
proceed along two hnes, either as a retreat from the outer 
world, introversion, or as a flight into extravagant, external 
experiences, extraversion. Lack of success makes of the 
first attitude a condition of dull brooding, while failure in 
extraversion means the life of the waster. These two drfierent 
wa}^ of reactmg, which I have called extra- and mtroversion, 
correspond to two opposite types of attitude, and are described 
m detail m my book, Psychological Types. 

The hbido moves not only forward and backward, but 
also outward and mward I have been at pains to set forth 
the psychology of the latter movement of the hbido m my 
book on types, and will therefore forego further elaboration 
of it in this connexion. 

c. The Transpositum of the LibMo 

In the Psychology of the Unconscious (Part m. Chapter m) 
I have used the expression ‘ transformation ’ of the libido 
to describe its energic metamorphosis or conversion. I mean 
by this expression the shifting of psychic intensities or values 
from one content to another, a process correspondmg to the 
so-called transformation of energy ; for example, in the 
steam engine the conversion of heat mto the pressure of 
steam, and then mto the energy of motion Similarly the 
energy of certam psychological phenomena are transformed 
by suitable means mto other dynamisms. In the work 
above mentioned I have given examples of this process of 
transformation, so that I can spare myself the labour of 
further illustration here. 

When nature is left to herself energy is transformed along 
the hnes of natural ‘ gradients ’ ; by this means natural 
phenomena are produced, but not work. So also man when 
left to himself hves as a natural phenomenon, and, in the 
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proper meaning of the word, produces no work. It is culture 
that provides the mactune through which the natural 
potentials are employed for the achievement of work. That 
man should ever have discovered this machme must be due 
to something rooted deep in his nature, m the very nature, 
indeed, of the hving creature as such. For hvmg matter 
is itself a transformer of energy, life participatmg, in some 
still unknown fashion, m the transformation process. life 
takes place through the fact, that it makes use of natural 
physical and chemical conditions as a means to its existence. 
The hvmg body is a machme that converts the amount of 
energy taken up mto its eqmvalents in other dynamic mani- 
festations. One cannot say that physical energy is converted 
into hfe, but only that the transformation is the expression 
of hfe. 

In the same way that the hving body asawhole isamachme, 
so other adaptations to physical and chenucal conditions 
also have the value of machmes that make other forms of 
transformation possible. Thus, for example, aU the means 
employed by an animal for the safeguarding and furthering 
of his existence, not to speak of the direct nourishment of 
his body, can be regarded as machmes that make use of 
natural potential m order to produce work. When the 
beaver fells trees and dams up the flow of water, this is an 
effort of work conditioned through his differentiation ; 
and this latter is a natural culture, which, hke a machme, 
functions as a converter of energy. Similarly, human culture, 
as a natural product of differentiation, is a machine ; first 
of all a technical one that uses natural conditions for the 
transformation of physical and chemical energy, but also a 
mental machine using mental conditions for the transfor- 
mation of hbido. 

Just as it has been possible for man to discover the turbine, 
and, by leading a nver to it, to convert the latter’s energy of 
motion into dectricity capable of mamfold applications, 
so it has been possible for him to convert, through the aid 
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of a machine, natural energies that would otherwise flow 
away without accomphshing work into other d5manuc forms 
productive of work. 

The transformation of the instinctive energy occurs through 
its transference to an analogue of the object of the instmct. 
Just as a power station mutates a waterfall and thereby 
gets possession of the latter’s energy, so the psychic mechanism 
mutates an mstmct and thereby deprives it of its energy, 
A good example of this is a spnng ceremomal of the 
Watschandies ^ After diggmg a hole m the earth they 
surround it with bushes so that it suggests the female gemtals. 
Around this hole they dance, holding their spears before 
them m such a way as to simulate the erected perns. While 
dancmg about the hole they thrust their spears mto the 
ground and cry : " PuUi nira, puUi nira, wataka I " (non 
fossa, non fossa, sed curmus I) Dunng the ceremony none 
of the participants is allowed to look at a woman 

By means of the deft m the ground the Watschandies 
make an analogue of the female gemtals, the object of the 
natural instmct. By the reiterated shoutmg and the ecstasy 
of the dance they suggest to themselves that the hole is 
really the vulva, and, m order not to have this illusion 
disturbed by the real object of the instinct, none may look 
upon a woman. We are dealing here with an mdubitable 
case of canalization of energy, and the transference of it to 
an analogue of the ongmal object by the mutation of the 
sexual act * ; by means of the dance, moreover, which is 
really a matmg-play, as with birds and other animals. 

This dance has an extraordinary signiflcance as a ceremony 
of earth-impregnation and therefore takes place m the sprmg. 
It IS a magical act which has the purpose of transferring the 
hbido to the earth, whereby the latter receives an especial 
1 Preuss, Globus, 86, p 358, as well as Schultze, Psychologxe der 
Naturvdlker, p 168, and Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 167. 

• Compare this with the observation of Pechufil-Loesche, Volhskunde 
von Loango, 1907, p 38 The dancers scrape the ground with one 
foot and cany out specific abdominal movements at the same time. 
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psychic value, becoming an object of expectation. The mind 
then busies itself with the earth, and is in turn detemuned 
by her, whereby the possibihty, and even probabihty, is given 
that man will give her his attention, which is the psychological 
pre-requisite of the cultivation of the earth. Primitive 
cultivation actually results, although not exclusively, through 
the forming of sexual analogies. The ‘ bridal couch in the 
field ’ is a transference ceremony of this sort. On a spnng 
night the peasant takes his wife out mto the field and has 
intercourse with her there, m order to fertilize the field. 
In this way a close connexion and analogy is brought about, 
which acts like a canal thatleads water from anatural river into 
a power-station. The instinctive energy is closdy associated 
with the field, so that the cultivation of the latter receives 
the value of the sexual act. This assoaation assures a 
permanent flow of mterest to the field, which accordingly 
exerts an attraction upon the worker. He is thus led to 
occupy himself with the field in a way that is obviously 
favourable to fertihty. 

As Mermger has very aptly shown, the assoaation of 
hbido (m the sexual sense as well) and the tilling of the earth 
is expressed m usages of speech.^ The puttmg of hbido mto 
the earth obviously takes place not through sexual analogies 
alone, but also through direct magical touch, as when the 
‘ Walens ’ is used on the field.* To the primitive this trans- 
ference of hbido becomes so concrete a thing that he even 
inclines to regard his fatigue from work as a state of bemg 
‘ sucked dry ' by the daemon of the field.® All great under- 
takings and efforts such as cultivation of the soil, huntmg, 
war, etc., are entered upon by the primitive with ceremonies 
of magical analogy, or with preparatory charms, which qmte 
manifestly have the psychological aim of leading over the 

* Mennger, Wdrttr and SacMen Indogerm Forsch , 16, pp 179-84, 
and The Psychology of the Unconsctous, p 514. 

' Compare Mannhardt, Wald und Feldculte, i, pp 480 S 

* Ibid., i, p. 483. 
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libido into the necessary activity. In the buffalo dances of 
the Taos Pueblos, the dancers represent both hunters and 
game Through the excitement and pleasure of the dance 
the hbido is brought over mto the form of hunting activity. 
The needful pleasure of the dance is produced by rh5dhmic 
drummmg, and the stimulating songs of the old men who 
direct the whole ceremony. It is well known that old people 
hve m then memories and love to speak of their former deeds , 
this ‘ warms ’ them Warmth ‘ kmdles and thus the old 
men in a sense give the first impulse to the dance ; t.e the 
mimetic ceremony the aim of which is to accustom the young 
men to the chase and to prepare them for it psychologically. 
Similar ' rites d'entr'ie are reported from many pnmitive 
tnbes ^ A classical example is the Atmnga ceremony of the 
Aruntas. It consists in first stimng to anger the members of 
the tnbe who are summoned for an expedition of revenge. 
This IS accomphshed by the leader tying the hair of the man 
to be avenged to the mouth and penis of the man who is to 
be made angry. At the same time the leader kneels on the 
man and embraces him as if performmg the sexual act with 
him * It IS understood that by this means " the bowels 
of the man will be made to bum with desire to avenge the 
murder ”. The ceremony obviously serves to bung about an 
mtimate acquamtanceship of each individual with the 
murdered man, and thus each is made to wish to avenge 
the dead. 

The great circumstantial detail with which such ceremonies 
are often earned out shows how much is needed to divert the 
hbido from its natural nver-bed of daily custom mto an 
unaccustomed activity. Modem reason thinks this can be 
achieved by a mere decision of the will, and thatwe thus escape 
all need of magical ceremomes. This largely explains why 

* A comprehensive summary js to he found in lAvy-Brlihl’s 
Les fonettons mentaJes dans les soct^ti's tnfirtsures, pp 262 S 

' See picture, p 560, Spencer and GiUen, Northern Tnbes of Central 
Austraha. 
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for so long we have been at a loss to understand these primitive 
ceremonies. But when we remember that the primitives 
are much more unconscious, much nearer to bemg mere 
phenomena of nature than we are, and are therefore scarcely 
aware of what we call ‘ will then it is easy to understand 
why the primitive needs detailed ceremonies where a simple 
act of will suffices us. We are more conscious, that is, more 
domesticated. In the course of the centimes we have been 
fortunate enough to master not only the wild nature about us, 
but also to .subdue our own wildness — at least temporarily 
and to a certam degree ! At all events, we have been 
acquirmg ‘ will ', that is, disposable energy ; and, though 
perhaps not much, it is nevertheless more than the primitive 
possesses. Therefore we are no longer m need of magical 
dances m order to make us ‘strong' for an undertakmg, 
at least not m ordinary cases. Yet when we have m hand 
something that exceeds our powers, somethmg that could 
easily go wrong, then, with the blessing of the church, we 
solemnly lay the foundation-stone, or we ‘ baptize ’ a ship 
as she shps from the docks ; m time of war we assure our- 
selves of the aid of a patnotic god, the sweat of fear forcing 
a fervent prayer from the bps of the strongest. Thus there 
need be only conditions of some insecurity for the ‘ magical 
formahties ’ to be brought to hfe agam in a qmte natural 
fashion. Through these ceremomes the deeper emotional 
forces are released ; conviction becomes blmd auto-suggestion 
and the psychic field of vision is narrowed to one fixed pomt, 
upon which the whole weight of the unconscious vis a tergo 
is concentrated. And it is an objective fact that success 
attends the sure, rather than the unsure. 

d. Symbol-makiiig 

The psychological machine which transforms energy is 
the sjmibol. I mean a real symbol and not a sign. The 
Watschandies’ hole m the earth is not merely a sign or sub- 
stitute for the genitals of the woman, but a symbol that 
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represents the idea of the earth-woman who is to be fertihzed. 
To mistake it for a human woman would be to interpret 
the s}mibol semiotically, and this would fatally disturb the 
value of the ceremony. It is for this reason that none of the 
dancers may look upon a woman. The semiotic conception 
would destroy the machine in just the same way as the 
destruction of the conduit-pipe would mcapaatate a turbine. 
It would mdeed be a very unnatural sort of water-fall that 
owed its existence to the suppression of natural conditions. 
Far be it from me to assert that the senuotic interpretation 
is meamngless ; it is not only possible, but also very true. 
Its usefulness is undisputed m all those cases where nature 
IS merely crippled, without any effective accomphshment 
coming from it. But the semiotic mterpretation becomes 
meaningless when it is apphed exclusively and schematically, 
when, m short, it ignores the real nature of the symbol and 
seeks to depreciate it to the level of a mere sign. 

The first achievement wrung by the primitive from 
instinctive energy, through the practice of analogy, is magic, 
A ceremony is magic so long as it is not earned out m effective 
work, but preserves the state of expectation. In this latter 
case the energy is led over into a new object and produces a 
new dynamism, which, however, remams magical only so 
long as it creates no effective work. The advantage to be 
denved from a magical ceremony lies m the fact that the 
newly-invested object contains an effective possibihty in 
relation to the psyche. Through its value it works m a 
determining and creative fashion, so that for a long time the 
mind is gripped and possessed by it. Further action is thus 
stimulated, and this is earned into effect upon the magical 
object in half-pla5riul practices and exercises, chiefly 
rhythmical in character. A good example is found in those 
South American chff drawings which consist of furrows deeply 
graven in the hard stone. They have been made by the Indians 
in a kind of play going over the furrows again and again 
with stones, and this practice has been kept up for centuries. 
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It is hard to ascribe any meaning to the contents of the designs, 
the activity bound up with them, however, is mcom- 
parably significant.^ The influence exerted upon the mind by 
the magically effective object brings with it other possibihties. 
Through a sustained playful interest in the object, a man 
may make all sorts of discoveries about it which otherwise 
would have escaped him. Many discoveries have actually 
been made m just this way. It is not in vain that magic 
is called the mother of science. Until late in the Middle 
Ages what we call to-day natural saence was nothmg else 
than magic. A striking example of this is alchemy, the 
s)mibohsm of which shows quite unmistakably the pnnciple 
of the transformabon of energy I have descnbed above 
Indeed the later alchemists were actually consaous of this 
wisdom* But only through the evolution of magic into 
science, that is, through the progress from a condition of mere 
expectabon to actual work on the object have we come to 
that mastery of the forces of nature which the age of magic 
dreamed of Even the dream of the alchemist about the 
transformabon of the elements has been fulfilled. The 
magical distant effect has been realized through the discovery 
of electncity. Therefore we have every reason to value the 
making of symbols, and to tender our homage to the symbol 
as the mvaluable means by which we are able to use for 
effective work the merely instincbve flow of the energic 
process. A waterfall is certainly more beaubful than a 
power stabon, but dira necessttas teaches us to value electnc 
lighting and electncal mdustry more highly than the lovely 
uselessness of the waterfall that refreshes us only for a 
quarter of an hour on a hohday walk. 

Just as m physical Nature only a very small porbon of 
the natural energy can be transformed mto pracbcally 
useful energy, and by far the greater part must be left to 

1 Th Koch, SUdamenhaHKcke Felsxe%chiumgen, 1907 

* Compare H Silberer, Prableme dtr Mysixh, and also Chr Rosen- 
crentz, Ckymischt Hochtnt 
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work itself out m natural phenomena, so in our psychical 
Nature, only a small part of the total energy can be drawn 
away from the natural flow. An mcomparably greater 
part of the energy cannot be utilized by us, but goes to 
sustain the regular course of hfe. Therefore the libido is by 
nature apportioned out to the various function-systems 
from which it cannot be whoUy withdrawn. The hbido 
is invested m these functions as specific force that is not to 
be transformed. Only m a case where a symbol offers a 
greater potential than nature, is it possible to convert the 
hbido into other forms. The history of culture has sufficiently 
demonstrated that man possesses a relative superflmty of 
energy which is capable of apphcation over and above the 
merely natural flow The fact that the symbol makes 
this deflection of energy possible shows that not aU the hbido 
IS bound up m a form determined by natural law whereby a 
regular course is enforced, but that a certain quantum of 
energy remams over, and may be termed excess hbido. 
It IS conceivable that this excess may be due to failure on the 
part of the permanently organized functions to compensate 
sufficiently the differences in mtensity. They might be 
compared to a water system the cahbre of which is too small 
to conduct a sufficient quantity of the water that is being 
steadily supphed. The water will then overflow m one way 
or another From this excess of hbido certam psychical 
processes result which cannot be explamed, or only very 
madequately explained, by merely natural conditions. How 
are we to explain the rehgious processes, for instance, the 
nature of which is essentially sjmbohcal ? In the form of 
representations, symbols are rehgious ideas ; m the form of 
action, they axe ntes or ceremonies. Symbols are the mam- 
festation and expression of the excess hbido. At the same 
time, they are transitions to new activities, which must be 
specifically characterized as cultural activities in contrast 
to the instinctive functions that run their course according 
to natural law. 
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I have also called the symbol which converts energy a 
hbido analogue.^ By this I define a representation that is 
smted to express the hbido equivalent, by virtue of which 
the libido is led over into a form different from the original 
one. M5dhology offers innumerable images of this sort, 
ranging from sacred objects like churingas, fetidies, etc., 
up to the figures of gods. The rites, with which the sacred 
objects are surrounded, often disclose very plainly their 
character as transformers of energy. Thus, for example, 
the primitive rubs his chunnga rhythmically and thereby 
takes mto himself the magic power of the fetish, at the same 
time impartmg a fresh ‘ charge ’ to the fetish.* An example 
of a higher stage on the same hne of development is found 
in the totem idea, with which the beginnings of tribal forma- 
tion are mtimately bound up, and which leads over directly 
to the idea of the palladium, the protective and tnbal divmity, 
and to the idea of human community-organization in general. 
The transformation of hbido through the symbol is a process 
that has been taking place smce the beginning of time and 
its effectiveness continues. Symbols are never thought out 
consciously , they are always produced from the unconscious 
in the way of so-called revelation, or intuition.® Judgmg 
from the close relation of the m5rthological symbol to the 
dream symbol, and in view of the fact that, as P. Lejeune 
says, the dream is " le dieu des sauvages ", it is more than 
probable that the greater part of the historical ssnnbols arise 

1 Psychology of the Unconsctous 

• Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
1904, p. 277 

* ‘ ‘ Man, of course, has always been trying to understand and control 
his environment, but m the early stages this process was nnconadons. 
The matters, which are problems for us, existed latent m the primitive 
bram , there undefined lay both problem and answer ; through 
many ages of savagery, first one and then another partial answer 
emerged mto consciousness ; at the end of the senes, hardly com- 
pleted to-day, there will be a new sjmthesis m which nddle and 
answer are one ” A E Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, 1909, 

p. 11. 
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directly from dreams, or at least are inspired by them.^ 
As to the choice of the totem, we are quite certain of the part 
played by dreams, and corresponding evidence as to the choice 
of the gods is also at hand. This s3mibol function, existing 
since the most anaent times, is still present to^y in spite 
of the fact that for many centuries the tendency of mental 
development has been toward the forable suppression of 
individual symbols. One of the first steps m this direction 
was the estabhshmg of an official state rehgion, a further 
step was the rooting out of polytheism, the first beginnings 
of which is to be found m the attempt of Amenophis IV. We 
know how much the Christian era has achieved in the 
suppression of individual sjmabol-makmg. As the mtensity 
of the Christian idea begins to pale, we may anticipate a 
corresponding renewal of mdividual symbol-formation. 
The prodigious increase of Christian sects since the eighteenth 
century, the century of ‘ enlightenment ’, is already a speakmg 
witness to this anticipation. The great spread of ‘ Christian 
Science ’, theosophy, anthroposophy, and Mazdeism are 
further steps along the same path. 

In practical work with our patients we come at every 
step upon such symbol-formations, the purpose of which is 
the transformation of libido. At the beginning of treatment 
we find the symbol-formmg process at work, but m a relatively 
purposeless form, as shown by the fact that it affords too 
little potential. The libido is not converted mto effective 
work, but flows away unconsciously along the old channel, 
that is, into archaic sexual phantasies and phantastic 
activities. Accordingly the patient remains at war with 
himself, in other words, neurotic. In such a case analysis 
in the strict sense of the word is indicated— that is, the 
reductive method inaugurated by Freud, whereby all 
inappropriate symbols are split up and reduced to their 

* " Les rfives sont pour les sauvages ce que la Bible est pour nous, 
a source de la r^vilation divine " Gatschet, The Klamath Languagt 
contributed to the N Amencan Ethnological Reoiew, u, 1, at. in L^vy- 
BrOhl, Les fonctions mentales. 
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nattiral elements. The power-works lymg too high and 
built unsmtably are tom down and separated into their 
primitive constituents, the original flow of water bemg thus 
re-established. Nevertheless the unconscious contmues to 
make s5mibols which one might obviously continue to reduce 
to their elements, ad tnfimtum. But man can never rest 
satisfied with the natural course of thmgs, because he always 
has an excess of hbido that can be offered a more favourable 
outlet than the merely natural one , accordmgly he inevitably 
goes m search of it, no matter how often he may be forced 
by reduction back mto the natural channels. We have 
therefore reached the conviction that when the unsuitable 
structures have been reduced, and the natural course of 
things restored, the possibihty of a normal hfe bemg thus 
attamed, reduction is not to be pushed further Instead 
there should be a reinforcement of the s5mibol-fornung 
tendency in a synthetic direction, so that a more favourable 
gradient for the excess of hbido may be found. 

Reduction to the natural condition is for men neither an 
ideal nor a panacea. If the natural were really the ideal 
condition, then the primitive would be leading an enviable 
existence. But that is b}' no means so, for together with 
all the other sorrows and fatigues of human hfe, the pnnutive 
IS tortured by superstitions, anxieties, and compulsions 
to such a degree that, if he hved m our civilization, he could not 
be described as other than profoundly neurotic, if not indeed 
mad. What would one say of a European who conducted 
himself m the followmg fashion ? A negro had a dream in 
which he was pursued by his enemies, caught and burned 
ahve. The next day he got his relatives to make a fire, 
and had himself laid with his feet m the fire, under the con- 
viction that this apotropaeic ^ ceremony would forestall 
the mishap of which he had dreamed. He was so badly 
burned that for many months he was unable to stir.* 

1 Apotropaac, that which averts 

' L6vy-Brahl, Les fonctwns mentdUs, p. 54. 
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Mankind has been freed from these senseless anxieties by 
the contmually progressive symbol-formation which leads 
to culture. The regression to nature must therefore 
necessarily be followed by a synthetic building up of the 
symbol. Reduction leads down to the primitive natural 
man and his pecuhar mentality. Freud has had chiefly 
in view the ruthless desire for pleasure, Adler the ' psychology 
of prestige These certainly are two qmte essential 
pecuhanties of the primitive psyche, but they are far from 
being the only ones. For the sake of completeness one must 
also mention other characteristics of primitive mentahty, 
such as the playful, the mystical, the ‘ heroic ', etc. , but 
above all that conspicuous fact of the pnrmtive mind, its 
abandonment to supra-personal ‘ powers be they instin cts, 
affects, superstitions, phantasies, magicians, witches, spnits, 
demons, or gods. Reduction leads mto the mferionty of 
the primitive, a position from which civihzed man hopes to 
have escaped. Just as reduction makes a man acquainted 
with his subservience to ‘ powers ’, thereby presentmg him 
with a rather dangerous problem, so the synthetic treatment 
of the symbol bungs him to the religious problem, not so 
much to the problem of present rehgious creeds as to the 
rehgious problem of the primitive. Agamst the very real 
powers that dommate him only an equally real fact can 
offer help and protection ; no thought-system, but direct 
expenence only, can hold the balance against the blmd 
power of the instmcts 

In opposition to the polymorphism of the primitive 
mstinctual nature stands the regulating pnndple of 
individuation ; the multiplicity and inner division of 
part contradicting part is opposed by a contractive 
unity, the power of which is just as great as that 
of the instmcts. Taken together, both form one of 
the seU-regulatmg necessary pairs of opposites, often 
spoken of as nature and spirit. But the foundations 
of these conceptions are psychic conditions between 
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which human consciousness moves to and fro like the 
pointer of the scales. 

Primitive mentality is only given to us as a direct 
experience m the form of the infantile psyche that still lives 
in our memories. The peculiarities of this childish psyche are 
conceived by Freud, and quite justly, as infantile sexuahty ; 
for out of this germinal beginning there develops the later, 
mature sexual being. But Freud deduces all sorts of other 
mental peculiarities from this infantile germ state, so that it 
almost begins to look as though the mind also came from a 
sexual pre-stage, and therefore were nothing else than an 
offshoot of sexuality. Freud overlooks the fact that the 
infantile, pol5rvalent beginnings are not merely a pecuhar, 
perverse pre-stage of a normal and mature sexuahty, but 
that they seem pecuharly perverse just because they are not 
only the pre-stage to mature sexuality, but also to the mental 
peculiarities of the individual The complete adult man 
grows out of the germmal stage, and therefore the latter is 
no more exclusively sexual than is the mind of the grown 
man. There are to be found m these origins not only the 
beginnings of an adult hfe, but also the whole ancestral 
inhentance, unlimited in range. This inheritance includes 
not only the instincts from the animal stage, but also all 
those differences of culture which have left behind trans- 
missible memory traces. Thus every cMld is bom with a 
great split in his make-up ; on the one side a more or less 
animal-like, unconscious nature, on the other, the last embodi- 
ment of an ancient and endlessly complicated inhentance. 
This split causes the tension found in the infantile psyche, 
and explains in addition many other riddles of infant 
psychology — which cannot be said to be poor in such nddles. 
To be sure, every kindergarten teacher ‘ understands ’ child- 
psychology. For me it is one of the most difficult psycho- 
logical questions. 

If now, by means of a reductive procedure, we uncover the 
infantile pre-stages of an adult psyche, we find as the ultimate 
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foundation the infantile seeds, containing on the one side 
the later natural sexual creature m statu nascendt, and on 
the other, all those evolved, historical pre-conditions belonging 
to culture. This is beautifully mirrored in the dreams of 
children. Many of these are very simple ' childish ' dreams, 
and are immediately understandable, but others contain 
almost vertiginous possibilities of content and meaning, 
only reveahng their deeper significance in the light of primitive 
parallels. This other side is the mind tn nuce. Childhood 
is therefore not only important because it is the starting point 
for possible cnpplings of instinct, but also because this is 
the time when, temfymg or encouragmg, those far-seeing 
dreams and images come from the soul of the child, which 
prepare his whole destiny. In childhood, too, those 
retrospective intuitions first arise, which extend far beyond 
the limi ts of childish experience into the life of the ancestors. 
Thus in the child’s soul there is already a ‘ natural ’ as opposed 
to a spiritual condition. It is recognized that man living 
in the state of nature is in no sense merely ‘ natural ' like an 
animal, but sees, bdieves, fears, worships things the meaning 
of which IS not at all discoverable from the conditions of his 
natural environment The underlying meaning of these 
things leads us in fact far away from all that is natural, 
obvious, or easily intelhgible, and not mfrequently contrasting 
most vividly with the instincts of every hving creature. 
We need only remind ourselves of all those gruesome rites 
and customs of primitives against which every natural feehng 
rises in revolt, or of all those convictions and ideas which are 
in indisputable contradiction to the evidence of the facts. 
These things force us to the assumption that the spiritual 
principle, whatever that may be, enforces itsdf agamst the 
merely natural conditions with an incredible strength. One 
might say that this is also * natural and that both forces 
have their origin in one and the same ' nature ’. I do not 
in the least doubt this origin, but I must point out that this 
‘ natural ’ something presents a crmflict between two principles 
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to which, according to taste, one can give this or that name, 
and that this opposition is the expression, and perhaps also 
the foundation, of the tension which we term psychic energy. 

From theoretical considerations also we could affirm the 
existence in children also of such a tension of opposites. 
Without it there could be no energy, since, as Herachtus 
has said, “ War is the father of all thmgs.'' ^ As I have 
already shown, this conflict can be understood as an opposition 
between the profoundly natural creature in the new-born 
man, and a measure of highly differentiated inheritance. 
The natural man is characterized by unmitigated instinctive- 
ness. He is completely dehvered over to the instincts. 
The heritage that stands in opposition to this condition 
consists m the memory deposits from all the expenences 
of his ancestors. One is mclmed to approach this assumption 
with scepticism because one thmks that ‘ inherited ’ ideas 
are meant. That is not the case. What is meant is rather 
inherited possibilities of ideas, ‘ paths ’ that have been 
gradually developed through the cumulative expenence of 
the ancestors. To deny the inheritance of these paths would 
be equivalent to denymg the inheritance of the bram. To be 
logical such sceptics would have to mamtam that the child 
IS bom with an ape’s bram. Since, however, it is bom with 
a human bram, this must sooner or later begin to function 
in a human way, and apparently it will begm at the level 
of the most recent ancestors. Obviously this functioning 
remains deeply unconscious to the child. At first he is 
conscious only of the mstmcts ; and all that opposes them 
IS embodied in his visible parents. Thus the child has no 
idea that what stands m his way may be withm himself. 
Rightly or wrongly, whatever mterferes with him is projected 
upon the parents or surrogates. This infantile prejudice 
chugs so persistently that we physicians often have the 
greatest trouble in persuadmg our patients that the wicked 
father who forbade eveiything was far more inside than 

* irT6Xtfu>t mnfp virranr. 
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outside themselves. Eveiythmg that works from the un- 
conscious appears projected on others. These others are 
not wholly guiltless, to be sure, for even the worst projection 
is at least hung on a hook, perhaps a very small one, but still 
a hook offered by the other person. 

Although our inheritance consists m ph5rsiological paths, 
still it was mental processes m our ancestors that created 
the paths. If these traces come to consciousness agam 
in the individual, they can do so only in the form of 
mental processes ; and if these processes can become conscious 
only through mdividual experience and thus appear as 
individual acqmsitions, they are none the less pre-existing 
traces, which are merely ' fiUed-out ’ by the mdividual 
expenence. Every ‘ impressive ' experience is such an 
impression, in an ancient but previously unconscious 
stream-bed. 

The pre-existmg paths are hard facts, as mdisputable as 
the histoncal fact of man havmg bmlt a city out of his ongmal 
dwelhng-cave This development was possible only through 
community culture, and the latter was possible only through 
the restriction of mstmct The curbing of mstinct is mam- 
tamed through mental processes with the same force and with 
the same results m the individual as m the history of peoples 
The controUmg of mstmct is a normative or, more accurately, 
a nomothetical process , and its power comes from the 
unconscious fact of mhented disposition, the deposits of the 
mental processes of the ancestors. The mmd, as the 
effective prmaple m the mhentance, is made up from 
the sum of the ancestral mmds, the unseen fathers,^ 
whose authority is bom with the child. 

The philosophical concept of spirit • has never yet been 
able to free itself as a term from the overpowermg bond of 

* SOderblom, Das Werden des Gottesglaubens, pp. 88 fi and 175 fi. 

’ Up to this point the German word ‘ Geist ’ has been consistently- 
translated as ‘ mind sunilarly ' geishg ’ as ' mental ' , this rendermg 
bemg manifestly nearer the author's meaning than ' spirit but here 
the sense demands the original meaning. [Translator ] 
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identity with the other concept of spint, namely, ghost. 
Religious mtmtion, on the other hand, has succeeded in getting 
over the linguistic association with ghosts, by characterizing 
spmtual (geisttge) authonty as God. 

In the course of centuries this mtmtion has grown mto 
a formulation of that spiritual prmaple which is opposed 
to mere instinctiveness. What is specially significant m this 
concept is the fact that God is also conceived as the creator 
of nature. He is looked upon as the maker of those mcomplete 
creatures who err and sm, and at the same time he is their 
]udge and educator. Simple logic would say : if I make 
a creature who falls mto error and sm, and is practically 
worthless through his blmd instinctiveness, I am manifestly 
a bad creator and have not even completed my apprentice- 
ship. (This argument played an important role in gnosticism.) 
But the rehgious pomt of view is not overthrown by this 
criticism ; it asserts that the ways and intentions of God are 
inscrutable. Actually the gnostic argument found httle 
favour in history, smce plainly the mviolabihty of the idea 
of God corresponded to a vital need before which every sort 
of logic paled (It is to be understood that we are speakmg 
here not of God as Dtng an stch, but only of a human intuition 
wbidi, as such, is a legitimate object of saence ) 

Although the concept of God is a spintual principle 
par excellence, none the less the collective need will have it 
that it IS at the same time an intuition of the first creative 
cause, out of which proceed all the forces of instinct that 
resist the spiritual prmciple. Thus God would be not only 
the spiritual light, appearing as the latest flower on the tree 
of evolution, not only the spiritual goal of redemption in 
which aU creation culminates, not only the end and the 
purpose, but also the darkest, most primordial cause of 
nature’s blackest deeps. This is a tremendous paradox 
which manifestly corresponds to a profound psycholi^cal 
truth. For it asserts an essential contradictoriness in one 
and the same being, a being whose innermost nature consists 
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in the tension between opposites. Science calls this ‘ being ’ 
energy, since energy is that something which is like a moving 
balance between the opposites. For this reason, an mtuition 
of God, m itself impossibly paradoxical, may be so satisfying 
to human needs that no logic, however apparently valid, 
can stand against it. As a matter of fact, even the most 
profound contemplation could scarcely have discovered a more 
appropriate formula for this fundamental fact of inner 
perception. 

It IS not I beheve, superfluous to have discussed in con- 
siderable detail the nature of the opposites that underhe 
psychic energy.^ The Freudian theory consists in a causal 
explanation of the psychology of instinct. From this stand- 
point the spintual pnnciple can appear only as an appendage, 
a by-product of the instmcts. Inasmuch as its restricting 
and repressive power cannot be demed, this pnnaple has been 
ascnbed to the influences of education, moral authorities, 
conventions, and traditions. These higher factors m their 
turn denve their power, accordmg to the theory, from 
repression m the manner of a vicious circle. The spintual 
pnnciple is not recognized as the conespondmg eqmvalent 
and opposite of the dynamis of mstmct. 

The spnitual view-pomt, on the other hand, has 
embodied itself m religious mtmtion, which I can assume 
to be sufi&aently recognized. The Freudian psychology 
seems to threaten this view-point, but is not more of a menace 
than matenalism m general, whether saentiflc or practical. 
The theoretical one-sidedness of the Freudian sexu2d theory 
IS at least significant as a symptom. Even if it has no 
scientific justification, it has a moral one. It is doubtless 
true that instinct m the field of sexuality colhdes most 
frequently and most conspicuously with moral views. The 

1 I have treated this same problem from other aspects and in 
a difierent way m the Psychology of the Unconscious, pp. 193-4, and 
p. 480; also m Instinct and the Unconscious, included in the 
present volume, and m Psychological Types, p 240. 
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collision between mfantile instmctiveness and the ethical 
order can never be avoided. It is, as I believe, the condtito 
stne qua non of psychic energy. It is self-evident, we all 
agree, that murder, stealing, and ruthlessness of every sort 
are inadmissible ; yet, we speak of a sexual question, not 
of a murder question, nor of a rage problem Social reform 
IS never invoked m favour of those who wreak their bad 
tempers on their fellow men. All these things are examples 
of instmctive behaviour, yet the necessity for then suppression 
seems to us self-evident. Only after sexuality do we put 
the mark of interrogation. This pomts to a doubt. We 
begin to wonder whether our present moral concepts and the 
legal institutions based upon them are really adequate or 
smtable for their ends. No discemmg person would contest 
the fact that in this field there are sharply divided opinions. 
No problem of this kmd could exist if pubhc opinion were 
umted about it. Mamfestly a reaction is takmg place against 
a too rigorous morality. It is not just an outbreak of primitive 
instmct ; such outbreaks, we know, are never concerned 
with restrictive laws and moral problems. In this reaction, 
however, the question is senously raised whether our present 
moral conceptions have dealt fairly with the nature of 
sexuality. Out of this doubt there sprmgs a legitimate 
interest in the attempt to understand sexuahty more truly 
and deeply ; emd this mterest hiis given birth not only to 
the Freudian psychology, but also to many other investiga- 
tions. The special emphasis, therefore, that Freud has 
given to sexuality could be taken as a more or less conscious 
answer to the question of the hour ; and conversely, the 
recogmtion that Freud has received from the pubhc might 
prove how well-timed his answer was. An attentive and 
critical reader of Freud’s wntmgs cannot fail to remark how 
eminently comprehensive is his concept of sexuahty. In 
fact it covers so much that one is often moved to wonder 
why m certam places the author makes use of sexual 
terminology at alL His concept of sexuahty includes not 
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only the phsrsiological sexual processes, but almost every 
stage, phase, and condition of feeling and desire. This 
extraordinary flexibUity makes his concept universally 
applicable, but not to the advantage of the explanations 
resultmg therefrom By usmg this mclusive concept one 
can explain a work of art, or a religious expenence m exactly 
the same terms as a hysterical s3mptom. The absolute 
difference between these three things drops entirely out 
of consideration, and therefore the explanation must 
be only an apparent one for at least two of the things 
mentioned Apart from these mconvemences, however, 
it is psychologically correct to attack the problem of the 
instincts directly from the side of sexuahty, because just there 
hes somethmg that stimulates thought m the unprejudiced 
mind. The conflict between the ethical and the sexual 
IS to-day not just a direct collision between the instmcts 
and morality, it is a struggle to give to an mstmct its proper 
place m existence. We have to recognize m this mstmct a 
power which seeks expression and which apparently may not 
be trifled with , accordingly it cannot be just made to fit m 
with our well-meanmg moral laws. 

Sexuahty is not merely mstmctiveness, but an indisputable 
creative power that is not only the fundamental cause of our 
individual hves, but also an increasingly serious factor in 
our psychic life. To-day we know all too well the grave 
results that sexual disorders can bring m their tram We 
might call sexuahty the spokesman of the instmcts , therefore 
the spintual standpoint sees it as its chief antagonist, not 
at all because sexual mdulgence m and for itself is more 
immoral than excessive eatmg and drinking, avarice, tjnmmy, 
and other extravagances, but because the spint senses m 
sexuahty a peer, a counterpart related to itself. For just as 
the spirit would subordmate sexuahty, like every other 
mstmct to its form, so sexuahty m its turn has an anaent 
cla im upon the spirit, which once — ^in begetting, in pregnancy, 
in birth and childhood— it contained within itself ; moreover. 
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the spirit can never dispense with the passion of sexuahty 
in its creations 

What after all would spirit be, if it had no peer among 
the instincts to oppose it? It would be an empty form. 
A reasonable consideration of the other mstmcts has become 
for us a self-evident necessity, but with sexuahty it is 
otherwise. Sexuahty is for us still problematical , which 
means that we have not as yet come to that degree of 
consaousness which would enable us to do full justice to the 
instmct without a grievous spiritual mjury Freud is not only 
a saentific investigator of sexuahty, but also its champion ; 
and therefore, havmg regard to the great importance of the 
sexual problem, I recognize m his concept of sexuality at 
least a moral justification, although this does not permit me 
to give it a saentific acceptance 

This IS not the place to discuss the possible grounds for 
the contemporary attitude toward sexuahty. It is suffiaent 
to pomt out that to us sexuality seems the strongest and most 
immediate instinct,^ standing out as the instinct above all 
others. On the other hand, I must also emphasize the fact 
that the spintual pnnciple does not, stnctly speakmg, collide 
with instin ct, but only with blind instinctiveness, which 
really amounts to an unjustifiable preponderance of the 
instmctive nature over the spintual Spirituahty appears 
m the psyche as an instmct also, as a real passion indeed, 
‘ a consuming fire ’ as Nietzsche has expressed it, an analogy 
with the miracle of Pentecost It is not denved from another 
instmct, as an ‘ instinct-psychology ’ would have it ; it is 
defimtely a principle sut generis, an mdispensable form of 
mstinctual power. I have treated this problem m a special 
investigation, which must absolve me fix)m further treatment 
here.* 

In accordance with the way these two possibilities of the 

1 With pnimtives, where the food question plays a much greater 
part, this is not the case. 

> Instinct and the Unconscious, p. 270, m the present volume. 
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human mind are presented, the way of symbol-formation 
goes. Reduction effects the destruction of unsmtable and 
inappropriate symbols and thereby a regression to the purely 
natural course, which causes a relative damnung up of the 
hbido. Most of the alleged ‘ sublimations ' are compulsory 
products of this condition. They represent activities by 
which the unbearable surplus of hbido is to some extent 
disposed of. But the really primitive demands are not 
covered by this procedure. If the psychology of this dammed 
up condition is studied carefully and without preconceived 
opmions, it IS easy to discover m it the germs of a primitive 
rehgion, and one of a very mdividual kmd which is altogether 
different from the regnant dogmatic rehgion of the community. 

Smce the buildmg up of a rehgion or the formmg of symbols 
IS just as important an interest of the primitive nund as the 
satisfaction of instinct, the way to further development is 
logically given. The way that leads out of the primitive 
condition is the meikmg of a religion of an individual character. 
In this way the mdividuahty drops the veil of the collective 
personahty, which would be qmte impossible in the state 
of ‘ reduction since the mstmctive nature is, m its way, 
thoroughly collective The development of the mdividuahty 
is also impossible, or at any rate senously hmdered, if forced 
sublimations m the direction of cultural or social activities 
result from the state of ‘ reduction masmuch as these m then- 
way are equally collective But smce human beings are 
for the greater part collective bemgs, these forced sublima- 
tions are therapeutic results which are not to be depreciated, 
because they make it possible for many people to brmg a 
certam amount of useful actiiaty into their lives. We must 
also mclude in this category of cultural ' activities ’ the 
practice of a rehgion withm the existing framework of a 
collective religion. The astonishmg breadth of the Cathohc 
symbolism offers an acceptance to the feehng which for many 
natures is absolutely satisfying. The immediate relation 
to God that characterizes Protestantism satisfies the mystical 
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passion for independence ; and theosophy with its unlimited 
specukuve possibilities meets the gnostic need for sublime 
intuitions. 

These organizations, or systems, are symbols (ov/xj3oAov= 
confession of faith), which make it possible for man to erect 
a spintual counterpole to primitive instmctive nature ; 
a cultural attitude, as opposed to mere mstmctiveness. 
This has been the function of all rehgions For a long tune, 
and for the great majority of mankmd, the symbol of a 
collective religion has sufficed. It is perhaps only for a tune, 
and for relatively few men, that the existmg collective 
religions are madequate Wherever the cultural process is 
movmg forward, whether in separate mdividuals or m groups, 
the disintegration of collective convictions is to be found. 
Every forward step m culture is psychologically an extension 
of consaousness, a commg to consaousness that can take 
place only through discrimination An advance, therefore, 
always begms with mdividuation, that is to say, through the 
fact that an mdividual, consaous of his umqueness, cuts a 
new way through hitherto untrodden country. To do this he 
must first return to the fundamental facts of his own being, 
quite irrespective of all authonty and tradition, and allow 
himself to become consaous of his distinctiveness In so far 
as he succeeds m givmg collective vahdity to his widened 
consaousness, he creates a tension of the opposites that 
provides the stimulation needed by culture lor its further 
advance. 

It IS not true that the development of the mdividuality is 
under all circumstances either necessary or opportune. Yet 
one may well beheve, as Goethe has said, that ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the children of earth hes only in personahty ’, 
and that there are relatively many people to whom the 
development of mdividuahty is the prime necessity, especially 
in a cultural epoch like ours, that is literally flattened out 
by collective norms — an epoch where the newspaper is the 
master of the earth. Accordmg to my expenence there are. 
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among people of mature age, very many for whom the develojv 
ment of mdividuahty is an indispensable need. Thus I have 
formed the private and tentative opimon that it is just the 
mature man who, m our times, has the greatest need of some 
further education in individual culture after his youthful 
education, in school and perhaps in the umversity, has formed 
him on exclusively collective hues and soaked him through 
and through with the collective mentality. It has often 
been my experience that men of mature age are m this respect 
actually capable of education to a most imexpected degree, 
although it is just those ripened and strengthened through 
the experience of life who resist most vigorously the purely 
reductive standpomt. 

Obviously it IS the youthful penod of hfe that has most to 
gam from the thorough-gomg recogmtion of the mstmctive 
side The timely recogmtion of sexuahty for example can 
prevent that neurotic suppression which keeps a man unduly 
withdrawn from hfe, or which forces him mto a wretched and 
unsuitable way of livmg with which he is bound to be m 
conflict. The proper recognition and evaluation of the 
normal instincts leads a young man into hfe and entangles 
him with fate, thus brmgmg him to hfe’s necessities and the 
consequent sacrifices and efiorts through which his character 
is developed and his experience matured For the adult 
man, however, the contmued extension of hfe is obviously 
not the right prmciple, because the descent towards the 
afternoon of hfe demands simplification, limitation, and 
intensification ; that is to say, it demands individual culture. 
The man m the first half of hfe with its biological onenta- 
tion, can usually, thanks to the youthfulness of his whole 
organism, afford to expand his hfe and make somethmg of 
it that IS generally serviceable But the man in the second 
half of life is onentated towards culture, the dunimshing 
powers of his organism permitting hun to subordmate his 
instincts to the view-point of culture. Not a few are wrecked 
in the transitional phase between the biological and the 
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cultural sphere. Our collective education provides practically 
nothing for this transitional period. Concerned solely with 
the education of youth we disregard the education of the 
adult man, of whom it is always assumed — on what grounds 
who can say? — that he needs no more education. There 
is an almost total lack of gmdance for this extraordmarily 
important change of attitude with its transformation of 
energy from the biological to the cultural form. The trans- 
formation process is individual and cannot be enforced through 
general rules and maxims. It is achieved by means of the 
sjnnbol as mentioned above. This most fundamental problem 
of the formation of symbols cannot be discussed here. I 
must refer the reader to the fifth chapter of my Psychological 
Types, where the problem is treated very thoroughly. 

IV THE PRIMITIVE CONCEPTION OF LIBIDO 

The mtimate connexion existing between the beginnings 
of religious s}anbol-formation and an energic conception 
is shown by the most primitive ideas of magical potency, 
which IS regarded as an objective force just as much as a state 
of subjective mtensity. 

I will give some illustrations of this. Accordmg to the 
report of McGee,^ the Dakotas have the foUowmg conception 
of this ‘ power ’. The sun is wakanda, not the wakanda or 
a XBokanda, but simply wakanda The moon is wakanda , 
so also is thunder, hghtmng, the stars, wmd, etc. Men too, 
especially the shaman, are wakanda, also the demons of the 
elements, and fetishes, as wdl as other ntual objects ; also 
many animals and places of an especially impressive character. 
McGee sa3is : “ The expression {wakanda) can perhaps be 
rendered by the word ‘ secret ’ better than any other, but 
even this concept is too narrow, because wakanda can equally 
well mean power, holy, old, size, ahve, and immortal." 

‘ 15th Report U.S Bnrean of Ethnology, p 182 In Lovejoy, 
Ttu Fundamental Concept of the Pnmtitve Philosophy {The Montsi, 
vol XVI, p. 363). 
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Smular to the use of wakanda by the Dakotas, is that of 
okt by the Iroquois, and of tnanttu by the Algonquins, with 
the abstract meaning of ' power or ' productive energy 
Wakanda is the perception of ‘ a universally extended, 
invisible, but useable and transferable life energy or universal 
power The life of the primitive with all its mterests is 
centred upon the possession of this power m suf&dent amount. 
Especially valuable is the observation that a concept like 
that of manttu occurs also as an explanation of any astonishing 
experience. Hetherwick* reports the same thing of the 
Yaos, who cry ‘ Mulungtt ’ when they see something that 
amazes them, or that seems to them incredible Mulungu 
also means : (1) the soul of man, which is called Itsoka m 
life and becomes mulungu after death , (2) the entire spirit 
world , (3) the inherent, magic-workmg attnbute or power 
of any kind of object, such as life, or the health of the body ; 
(4) the active prmaple m everythmg that is magical, 
m}^tenous, inexphcable, and unexpected , (5) the great 
spintual power that has created the world and all hfe. 

Similar to this is the wong concept of the Gold Coast. 
Wong can be a nver, a tree, an amulet, or a lake, a spring, 
an area of land, a termite mound, trees, crocodiles, apes, 
snakes, birds, etc Tylor * falsely mterprets the wong force 
animistically as ‘ spmt ’ or ‘ mind But the way m which 
wong is used shows that it is a dynamic relation between 
man and objects 

The chunnga * concept of the Austrahans is also a similar 

1 Lovqoy, in Tie Montst, vol xvi 

• Cit I.6vy-Briihl, p 141 

• Edw B Tylor, Tke Beginntngs of Culture 

• Comp Spencer and GiUen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
p 277 The following use of the chunnga as a ntual object is ated . 

The native has a vague, and undefined, but none the less strong 
conviction that any sacred ol^ect such as a Chunnga, which has been 
handed down from generation to generation, is not only endowed with 
the magic power put mto it when it was first made, but has gained 
some kmd of virtue from every mdividual to whom it has belonged 
A man who owns a Chunnga will be seen constantly rubbmg it with 
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energic perception. It means * (1) the ritual object ; (2) 
the body of an individual ancestor (from whom the life-force 
IS derived) ; (3) the mystical attribute of certain objects. 

There is the similar conception zogo of the Torres Straits, 
the word being used both as substantive and adjective. 
The Australian arungquiltha is a parallel idea of similar 
meaning, only it is the word for bad magic, and for the wicked 
spirit that likes to swallow the sun in an eclipse.^ Of a similar 
character is the Malay badt, which also includes evil magical 
relations. 

The mvestigations of Lumholtz* have shown that the 
Mexican Huichols also have a fundamental mtuition of a 
power that circulates through men, ritual animals and plants 
(stags, hikuli, grain, feathers, etc ) * 

The investigations of Ahce Fletcher among the North 
American Indians reveal the fact that the wakan concept 
IS an energic relation similar to the conceptions discussed 
above A man may become vakan through fasting, prayer, 
or vision. The weapons of a young man are wakan ; they 
must not be touched by a woman (because otherwise the 
libido becomes regressive). Thus the weapons are prayed to 
before battle (in order to make them powerful by charging 
them with hbido) Wakan represents the connexion between 
the visible and the invisible, between the hving and the 
dead, between the part and the whole of an object. 

his hand, singing the while, and gradually, be comes to feel that 
there is some official association between him and the sacred object — 
that a virtue of some kind passes from it to him and from him to it ” 
Fertishes are filled with new power, if left standing for weeks or months 
near other strong fetishes. Compare also Pechu^-Loesche, Volks- 
kundt vom Loango, p 366. 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tnhes, p 548 

• Unknown Metnco 

* L6vy-Brilhl, I c , p 139 " When the Huichols assert the identity 

of gram, stags, hikuh, and feathers, it is really a kmd of classification 
made of their representations, a classification of which the duectmg 
principle is the common presence withm these thmgs, or rather the 
arcalation among them, of a mystical power that is extremely important 
for the tribe " 
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Codrington ^ says of the Melanesian mana concept • " The 
Melanesian mind is completely possessed by the belief m 
a supernatural power, or mfluence which is almost umversally 
known as mana. By this power everythmg is effected that 
transcends the ordmary power of man, and is outside the 
usual natural processes , it mvests persons and thmgs, and 
manifests itself m effects that could be ascribed to it alone 
It is a power or mfluence of a non-physical, that is to say, 
of a supernatural nature, but it is manifested m physical 
strength, or m some sort of power or quahty possessed by 
man. Afana is never fixed, and can be transferred to almost 
an}dhmg ; it is possessed only by spirits, whether disembodied 
souls or supernatural beings, and by these it can be imparted. 
It IS actually produced by persons, although it acts through 
the medium of water, or maybe through a stone, or a bone,” 

This description shows clearly that in the case of mana, 
as with the other concepts, one is deahng with an idea of 
psychological energy which alone enables us to mterpret 
the remarkable fact of these primitive representations. 
Obviously it is not supposed that the primitive would form 
an abstract idea of energy, but without a doubt the mtmtion 
of the primitive is the concretistic pre-stage of the abstract 
idea of the energic relation of psychological values. 

Other identical mtmbons are given us m the (ondt concept 
of the Bataks • ; in aiua of the Maons , m ant or han of 
the Ponapes ; m kastnge or kaltt of the Pelews ; in anut of 
the Kusaie ; in yarts of the Tobis, in ngat of the Masai, m 
andnamanttra of the Malagassi, in njomm of the Ekoi, etc.^ 
Sbderblom gives a complete survey of the field in his 
magnificent book. Das Werden des Gotiesglaubens. 

' Codnngton, The Melanestans, 1891, p 118 Sebgman, m his 
book [The Melanestans of Brtttsh New Gutnea, 1910, p 446), so nch 
in valuable observations, speaks of bartaua, which belongs also to 
the mana concept 

• Compare the extraordinarily illnminatmg work of Wamecke, 
Dte Religion der Batah 

• Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush, p 49, 1912. 
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Lovejoy has the view, m which I heartily concur, that these 
concepts are “ not names for the supernormal or amaylTig ; 
and they are certainly not attached to thing s that call forth 
reverent wonder, respect, or love — ^but rather to what is 
effective, powerful, and creative The concept m question 
really concerns the idea of " a diffuse substance or energy, 
upon the acquisition of which every extraordmary force, 
or capacity, or fertihty depends. This energy, under some 
conditions, is certainly terrible, and it is secret and 
inexphcable ; but it has this character because of its extra- 
ordmary power, not because the things that manifest it are 
unusual, or supernatural, or else so constituted as to exceed 
reasonable expectation The pre-animistic prinaple is 
the “ behef in a power which warrants the assumption that 
it works according to defimte rules and intelhgible laws ; 
a power that can be mvestigated and mastered For this 
conception Lovejoy suggests the expression ‘ pnmitive 
energetics 

Much that is taken by investigators animistically as 
spint or demon, or numen, belongs to the primitive energy 
concept As I have already remarked, it is really maccurate 
to speak of a ‘ concept " A concept of the primitive 
philosophy,” as Lovejoy expresses it, is an idea obvioudy 
bom of our mentahty, that is, it is taken by us as a 
psychological concept , but for the pnmitive it is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon that is perceived as something inseparable 
from the object. An abstract idea is not to be found among 
primitives. As a rule they do not possess a simple concrete 
concept even, but only representations. Every primitive 
language offers nch examples of this Thus tnana is no 
concept, but a representation which is founded on the percep- 
tion of the phenomenal rdation. It is the essence of the 
‘ participation m3^tique ’ described by L^vy-Bruhl. In 
pnmitive speech only the fact and the experience of the 
relation are indicated, as some of the above examples clearly 
show, not the nature or essence of the relation, that is, the 
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principle determining it The discovery of an appropriate 
symbohc designation of the nature and essence of the uniting 
force was reserved for a later cultural level 

In his classical work on Mana, Lehmann defines 
mana as the " thing that is extraordmarily effective 
The psychical nature of mana is especially emphasized 
by Preuse {Globus, vols. 86-7), and Rohr {Anthropos, 
xiv-xv) 

We cannot escape the impression that the primitive con- 
ception of mana is a pre-stage of our conception of psychic 
energy and most probably of the energy-concept in general.^ 
The fundamental conception of mana goes back to personifica- 
tions at the animistic level.® Here we have souls, demons, 
gods, which produce the most extraordinary effects. As 
Lehmann rightly points out, nothing ‘ divine ’ attaches to 
mana ; accordmgly one cannot see in mana the primitive 
form of the idea of god None the less, it cannot be denied 
that mana is a necessary, or at least a very important, pre- 
condition of the development of the idea of God , perhaps 
even the most primitive of all pre-conditions. Another 
indispensable pre-condition is the factor of personification, 
for the explanation of which other psychological factors 
have to be employed 

The almost umversal distribution of the primitive energy- 
concept is a clear expression of the fact that in earher stages 

1 Compare my discussion of the way in which Robert Mayer dis- 
covered the concept of energy The Vnconsaous tn the Normal and 
Pathologtcal Mtnd in Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, Bailh&re, 
1928 

* Seligman {The Melanesians, pp 640 ff ) reports observations 
which show transitions of mana mto ammistic personifications Such 
a case is the labuni of the Gdana people Labunt is ‘ to send out *. 
It has to do with the dynamic (magic) effects which enter mto, or 
can be apphed to, others, and which derive from the ovaries of women 
who have borne children Labuni look like ' shadows ’ , they use 
bridges to cross streams, change themselves mto animals, but other- 
wise possess no personahty or definable form Similar to this is 
the ayih conception of the Elgonyi m N. Kenya. (Personal obser- 
vation) 
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of human consciousness the need was already felt to represent 
in a visible way, what man perceived of the dynamism of 
mental events. If therefore in our psychology we lay 
emphasis on the energic view-point, this is in agreement 
with the psychic facts which have been graven upon the 
nund of man smoe primordial times. 
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The connexion between spirit and bfe is one of those problems 
the treatment of whidi mvolves such very comphcated 
factors, that we have to be on our guard lest we ourselves 
get caught m the word-nets m which we seek to snare the 
great nddle For how can we mclude withm the operations 
of a thought process those almost limitless complexes of 
facts we call ‘ spirit ’ or ‘ hfe unless we represent them 
dramatically through verbal concepts [Wortbegriffe) — them- 
selves mere counters of the mtellect ? The mistrust of verbal 
concepts mvites real difficulties, and yet it is particularly 
appropriate when we undertake to speak of fundamental 
thmgs. ‘ Spmt ' and ‘ hfe ' are famihar words with us, 
very old acquamtances in fact, pawns that for thousands of 
years have been pushed back and forth on the thinker’s 
chessboard. The problem began m the grey dawn of time, 
when someone made the bewildering discovery that the 
hving breath, which left the body of the dying man m the 
last death-rattle, meant more than mere air set in motion. 
It is scarcely accidental therefore that such onomatopoeic 
words as rtiach, rvch, roho (Hebraic, Arabic, Swahih) mean 
spint not less clearly than the Greek pneuma, and the Latm 
spintus. 

Do we then know, in spite of every possible familianty with 
the verbal concept, what spirit really is ? Are we sure that 
when we use this word we all understand one and the same 
thing ? Is not the word ‘ spirit ’ a most perplexmgly 
ambiguous term ? The same verbal sign, spirit, is used for 
an inexpressible transcendent idea of most comprehensive 
meaning ; in a commonplace sense it corresponds to the 
concept ‘ min d ’ ; it may connote mtellectual wit, or it may 
mean a ghost ; it can also represent an unconsaous complex 
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that causes spintistic phenomena, like table-tilting, automatic 
writing, Tappings, etc. In a metaphoncal sense it may refer 
to the governing attitude of a certam social group — the 
‘ spirit ’ that rules there. Fmally it is used m a material 
sense, as spints of wine, spirits of ammoma, and spintuous 
liquors in general. This is not a bad ]oke ; on the one hand, 
it IS part of our venerable heritage of language, while on the 
other it is a paralysmg encumbrance to thought ; a tragic 
hmdrance to all who hope to scale the ethereal heights of 
pure ideas on ladders of words. When I utter the word 
‘ spirit ’ no matter how accurately I may define the meaning 
which I intend it to carry, the aura of its many other meanings 
cannot be wholly excluded. 

We must therefore ask ourselves the question : What is 
meant fundamentally by the word ‘spirit’ used in con- 
nexion with the concept ‘ hfe ' ^ Under no circumstances 
can it be tacitly assumed that, at bottom, everybody knows 
just what is meant by ‘ spint ’ or ‘ life '. 

Not being a philosopher, but an empincist, I am inchned 
in all difficult questions to let expenence deade. Where 
it is impossible to find no basis in expenence, I prefer to leave 
most questions unanswered. It is my aim, therefore, always 
to reduce abstract factors to their empirical basis, in order 
to be sure that I know what I am talking about. I must 
confess that I know as little what ' spirit ' may be in itself as 
I know what ‘ life ' is. I only know ‘ life ’ in the form of the 
hvmg body. What, on the other band, it could be in and for 
itself as an abstraction, other than a mere word, I cannot 
even darkly guess. Thus instead of ' life ', I must speak of 
the hving body, and instead of spirit, of psychic entities. 
This does not mean that I want to evade the question as 
originally put in order to indulge in reflections on body and 
mind. On the contrary, I hope with the help of an empirical 
basis to succeed in finding a real existence for spuit, and this 
not at the expense of life. 

The concept of the living body brings fewer difficulties to 
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our task of explanation than does a general concept of life ; 
for the body is a visible, empirical thing that aids us in our 
efforts to form ideas. We can, then, easily agree that the 
body is a system of material umts adapted to the end of hfe 
and co-ordinated withm itself, and that, as such, it can be 
grasped by our senses as a phenomenon of the hving being. 
More simply we may say the body is a purposeful arrange- 
ment of matter, making possible a hving being. To avoid 
confusion, I wish to say that I purposely mtroduced mto 
my defimtion of the body somethmg which I vaguely 
characterize as a ‘livmg bemg' (lebendtges Wesen). By 
this delimitation, which I do not care to discuss further 
here, I mean to indicate that the body cannot be understood 
merely as a heapmg together of dead matter, but must be 
taken as a matenaJ system prepared for life, and making 
life possible ; though with the condition that, notwithstanding 
the utmost state of readiness, the system could not live 
without the addition of the * livmg being ’. For quite apart 
from the possible significance of the ' hvmg being ’, there is 
lackmg to the body by itself somethmg necessary to its life, 
namely the psychic factor. This we know immediately 
from our own expenence, and mediately from experience m 
relation with our fellow men; further through scientific 
findmgs in our study of the higher vertebrates and m no way 
contradicted, at least so far as our evidence goes, in regard 
to lower animals and plants. 

Shall I now assume this ' living being ', of which I spoke, 
to be equivalent with the psychic factor that is immediately 
experienced by us m human consciousness, and so bring 
forward again the familiar and ancient duality of mind and 
body ? Or are there any reasons that would justify the 
separation of ‘ living being ' from the psyche ? We should 
in that case understand the mind as a purposeful system ; 
not merely as an arrangement of matter ready for life, but as an 
arrangement of living matter, or, to put it more accurately, 
of living processes. I am not at all sure that this view will 
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meet with general acceptance, smce we are so accustomed 
to think of mind and body as of a living duality, that we are 
not readily mclmed to accept the view that the psyche is 
merely an arrangement of life-processes manifesting them- 
selves in the body. 

So far as our experience m general enables us to draw 
conclusions as to the nature of the psyche, it reveals the 
psychic process as a phenomenon dependent upon a nervous 
system. We know with adequate certamty that disturbance 
of certain portions of the bram deterimnes corresponding 
psychic defects. The spmal cord and the brain consist 
essentially of connexions between sensory and motor paths, 
the so-called reflex arcs What is meant by this I can best 
show by means of a simple example. Suppose one touches 
a hot object with the finger • at once the tactile nerve- 
endings are stimulated by the heat. This stimulation changes 
the condition of the whole path of conduction up the spmal 
cord and thence to the bram. In the spmal cord, the ganghon 
cells taking up the tactile stimulation pass on the changed 
condition to the neighbourmg motor ganghon cells, 
which m their turn send out a stimulus to the arm muscles, 
thereby causmg a sudden contraction of the muscles and a 
withdrawal of the hand. All this occurs with such rapidity 
that the consaous perception of the pam often comes when 
the hand has already been withdrawn The reaction takes 
place automatically mdependent of consaous perception. 
But what happens m the spinal cord is given to the perceiving 
ego in the form of a record-image which can be named 
and understood. On the basis of such a reflex arc, that is, 
a stimulus movmg from without mward, followed by an 
impulse from withm outward, one can form an idea of the 
processes that he beneath the mmd. Let us now take a less 
simple example • We hear an indistinct sound the initial 
effect of which is no more than a stimulus to listen in order 
to grasp what it means. In this case the sound stimulus 
releases a whole senes of ideas, that is, representations which 
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unite themselves with that of the stimulus. They will be in 
part sound images, m part visual images, and m part images 
of feeling. Here I use the word ‘ image ' simply in the 
sense of a representation. A psychic entity can be a conscious 
content only if it has the quahty of an image. I therefore 
call all consaous contents images, smce they are records 
of bram processes. 

The senes of images excited by the sound stimulus 
suddenly becomes connected with a visual image, the rattle 
of the rattlesnake. In immediate connexion with this there 
follows an alarm signal to the body muscles. The reflex 
arc IS complete , but this case is different from the previous 
one, m that a bram process, a mental image senes is mter- 
polated between the sensory stimulus and the motor impulse. 
The sudden tension of the body now sets free reaction- 
phenomena m the heart and blood vessels, processes that are 
mentally recorded as terror 

In this way one can form an idea of the nature of the 
psyche. It consists of record-images of simple bram processes, 
and reproductions of these images m an almost infinite series. 
These images have the character of consciousness. The 
essence of consciousness is a nddle the solution of which 
IS beyond me It is possible to say, however, that anythmg 
psychical will take on the aspect of consaousness if it comes 
into association with the ego. If this connexion does not 
exist it is unconsaous. Forgetfulness shows how often and 
how easily contents lose their connexion with the ego. Hence 
we can readily compare consciousness with the ra)^ of a 
search-hght. Only those objects upon which the shaft of 
light falls enter the field of perception. An object that is by 
accident in darkness has not ceased to exist, it is merely 
not seen. So what is unconsaous to me exists somewhere, 
and it is highly probable that it has not changed essentially 
from what it was when I first saw it. 

Consciousness therefore can be understood as the state 
of assoaation with the ego. But the critical point is the 
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ego. What do we understand by the ego ’ Obviously, 
no matter what the umty of the ego may be, we are deahng 
here with something in which a great variety of factors is 
involved. It consists of record-images from the sense 
functions that transmit stimuh both from within and from 
without, and, furthermore, of an immense accumulation 
of images of past processes All these widely different 
components need a powerful cohesive force, and this we have 
already recognized is a property of consaousness. Conscious- 
ness seems to be the mdispensable pre-condition of the ego 
Yet without the ego consaousness is unthmkable. This 
apparent contradiction may perhaps be resolved by regarding 
the ego also as a record-unage , not of one, but of very many 
processes and their interplay — ^m fact of all those processes 
and contents that make up ego-consciousness Theur mani- 
foldness actually forms a unity, because the relation mvolved 
in consciousness acts like a sort of gravitational force in 
drawmg the various parts together in the direction of what 
may perhaps be called a virtual centre Therefore, I speak 
not merely of the ego, but of an ego-complex, on the estabhshed 
presupposition that the ego, havmg a fluctuatmg composition, 
IS changeable, and therefore cannot be just simply the ego 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to discuss here the classical 
alterations of the ego that are met with m mental diseases 
or m dreams. 

Through this conception of the ego as a composite of 
mental elements we are brought logically to the question 
Is the ego the central image, the exclusive representative 
of the total human bemg ? Has it related to itself aU the 
mental contents and functions and does it express them all ? 

We must answer this question m the negative. The ego- 
consciousness IS a complex which does not comprehend the 
whole human bemg , it has forgotten infimtely more than 
it knows. It has heard and seen an infimte amount of which 
it has never become consaous. There are thoughts that 
develop beyond its consaousness ; they are ready and 
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complete and it knows nothing of them. The ego has scarcely 
even the vaguest notion of the mcredibly important regulative 
function of the sympathetic nervous system. What the 
ego comprehends is perhaps the least part of that which 
complete consciousness would mdude withm itself 

The ego can therefore be only a partial complex. Is it 
perhaps that umque complex whose inner cohesion means 
consciousness ? But is not perhaps every mtercoimexion 
of psychic elements consciousness ? It is not altogether 
clear why the union of a certain part of the sense functions 
and a certain part of the memory matenal should make up 
consciousness, while this should not be true of the mter- 
connexion of other parts of the psyche The complex of 
seemg, or heanng, has a strong and well-organized mner 
umty There is no reason to assume that this umty could 
not be consciousness as well As the case of the deaf, dumb, 
and bhnd Helen Keller shows, the sense of touch and the 
bodily sensations are sufficient to make consciousness possible, 
at any rate a consciousness hmited to these senses I there- 
fore think of the ego-consciousness as a synthesis of the 
various ‘ sense-consciousnesses ’ m which the independence of 
these separate consciousnesses is submerged m the umty 
of the dommating ego. 

Smce the ego-consciousness by no means embraces all 
psychic activities and phenomena, that is to say, smce it does 
not contam all the record-images withm itself, and smce the 
will cannot by any effort force itself into certain regions 
that are closed to it, the question arises whether there may 
not be a cohesion of all psychic activities similar to that of the 
ego-consaousness This might be conceived as a higher 
or enlarged consciousness, in which our ego would be an 
objective content , just as, for example, the activity of sight 
IS an object of my consaousness, and as this activity is 
fused with others, so in the wider consciousness the ego 
would be fused mto a wider coordination with the unconscious 
activities unknown to me. Our ego-consciousness might be 
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enclosed within a complete consciousness as a smaller circle 
withm a larger. 

As the activities of sight, hearing, etc., produce record- 
images of themselves which, related to an ego, yield conscious- 
ness of the activity m question, so the ego may also be under- 
stood as the record-image of the sum of all activities corn- 
comprehended by it. We might almost expect that all 
psychic activities produce record-images, and that this is 
their essential nature without which they could not be 
comprised by the term ‘ psychic ’. There is no reason to 
assume that unconsaous psychic activities have not the 
property of yielding images as well as those that we find 
presented to consciousness And smce man is, as we believe, 
a hvmg unity in himself, the conclusion would follow that the 
record-images of all psychic activities are jomed together in 
one total image of the whole man, which if known to him 
would be regarded as an ego 

I could not gainsay this assumption, but it would be an 
idle dream if it were not needed as an explanatory hypothesis. 
Even if the possibihty of a higher consciousness should be 
necessary for the explanation of certain psychic facts, it 
would still remam a mere assumption ; since it would far 
transcend the powers of our reason to prove the existence 
of a consaousness other th2m the one we know. There would 
always remam the possibihty that what hes m the darkness 
beyond our consaousness might be totally different from 
anythmg our most darmg speculation could mvent. 

I shall return to this question in the course of my exposi- 
tion. We will put it aside for the time bemg and turn again 
to the original question of nund and body. From what has 
been said, we obtain an impression of the nature of the 
psyche as presenting and synthesizmg record-images. The 
mind is a senes of images in the widest sense, not an acadental 
juxtaposition or sequence, but a structure that is throughout 
full of meaning and purpose ; it is a pictunng of vital activities. 
And just as the material of the body that is ready for hfe has 
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need of the psyche in order to be capable of hfe, so the psyche 
presupposes the living body in order that its images 
may live. 

Mmd and body are indeed a pair of opposites and, as such, 
they are the expr^sion of one being whose essential nature 
IS not knowable either from material phenomena or from inner, 
direct perception. We know that, accordmg to an ancient 
view, man develops from the coming together of a soul and 
a body. But it is more correct to speak of an unknowable 
hving being, concerning the ultimate nature of which nothmg 
can be said except that our references to it vaguely express 
an essential notion of hfe. This hving bemg appears from 
without as the material body, but viewed from within it is 
a senes of images of hfe^— activities taking place withm the 
body. The one is the other, and we cannot escape the doubt 
that perhaps this whole separation of mind and body may 
finally prove to be merely a device of the reason in its pursuit 
of self-consciousness — a separation, mdispensable to cogmtion, 
of one and the same fact into two aspects, to which we then 
illegitimately attnbute independent existence. 

Science has never been able to seize upon the riddle of hfe, 
either in organic matter or in the mysterious trains of mental 
imagery, consequently we are still m search of the ' hving 
being ’ whose existence we must postulate in a condition 
beyond experience. Whoever is famihar with the abysses 
of ph}^ology will become dizzy at the thought, and whoever 
has any acquaintance with the mmd will feel what a desperate 
venture is the thought that this amazing inirror-thing should 
ever attain anything approaching ‘ knowledge ’. 

T aking this point of view one might easily abandon hope 
of ever arriving at an5dhing fundamental concerning that 
obscure and manifold thing we call ' spirit '. Yet one asser- 
tion, I think, may be made : Just as the ' hvmg bemg ' is a 
summation of hfe in the body, so is ' spint ’ a summation of 
the essence of the mind ; indeed the concept ‘ spuit ' is often 
used interchangeably with the concept ‘ mind ’. Viewed thus 
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‘ spint ’ exists in that same translupinal ‘ beyond ’ as 
‘ livmg bemg that is, in the same misty state of mdis- 
tmguishableness. And the doubt, as to whether mmd and 
body are ultimately the same thing, covers also the apparent 
opposition between * spint ’ and ‘ hving bemg Perhaps 
they are hkewise one and the same thing. 

Are these inclusive concepts after all necessary ? Can we 
not acqmesce in the already suffiaently mystenous contrast 
between mmd and body ? From the standpoint of natural 
science, we could not go further. But there is another stand- 
point, satisfying to the mtellectual conscience, that not only 
allows, but even forces us to go forward and overleap that 
apparently impassable boundary This is the psychological 
standpomt. 

In the foregomg discussion I have taken my stand on the 
realistic view-pomt of scientific thought, without ever ques- 
tioning the foundations on which I stood. But m order to be 
able to explam briefly what I mean by the psychological 
standpomt, I must show that senous doubt can be cast on 
the exclusive acceptance of the realistic standpoint. Let us 
take, for instance, what a simple intelhgence would consider 
as the realest of real thmgs, namely matter. We can make 
only the dimmest theoretical guesses as to the nature of 
matter, such guesses being but images made by our minds. 
The ether-vibrations or sun-emanations which meet my eyes 
are translated by my perception into light It is my mmd, 
rich in images, that gives the world colour and sound ; and 
that most real and rational certainty which I call expenence 
is, in its most simple form, a supremely comphcated structure 
of mental images. So in a certam sense there is nothing 
that is directly expenenced except the mind itself. Every- 
thing IS mediated through the mind, translated, filtered, 
allegorized, twisted, even falsified by it We are so enveloped 
in a cloud of changmg and endlessly shiftmg images, that we 
might well exclaim with a certain great sceptic, ' Nothmg 
is absolutely true — and even that is not quite certain.' 
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So thick and deceptive is this fog about us, that we have to 
discover exact sciences in order to lay hold of at least a glimmer 
of the ‘ real ’ nature of things. To a simple inteUigence, 
this bnght world wiU not seem in the least degree foggy. 
Let him, however, once dive into the mmd of a primitive and 
compare his image of the world with the consaousness of 
a civilized man , he will then have an inkhng of the profound 
twilight in which we still are. 

What we know of the world, and what we are aware of 
within ourselves, cire conscious contents that flow from remote, 
obscure sources I do not contest the relative vahdity either 
of the realistic view, the esse in re, or of the idealistic stand- 
point, the esse in inteUectu solo , but I wish to umte these 
extreme opposites by an esse in amma, that is, by a psycho- 
logical standpoint Our immediate life is only a world of 
images 

If we take this standpoint senously, peculiar results 
develop We find that the validity of mentcd facts cannot 
be subjected either to the cntique of cognition or to scientific 
expenence. We can only put the question Is a conscious 
content present or not "> If it is present, then it is vahd m 
itself Natural saence can only be invoked when the content 
claims to be an assertion about a thmg that can be met with 
in external expenence , the cnticism of the mtellect need 
only be invited when an unknowable thing is posited as 
knowable Let us take an example famihar to everj’one . 
Natural science has never discovered a god , the critique 
of cognition proves the impossibihty of knowing god, but 
the mind steps forward with the assertion of the expenence 
of god. God IS a psychic fact of direct expenence. If not, 
there would never have been any talk of god The fact is 
valid in itself, independent of any proof and inaccessible to 
any cntique of a non-psychological character It may be the 
most immediate and thus the most real expenence, which 
can neither be ndiculed nor disproved Only people with 
a poorly developed sense of fact, or of a superstitious wrong- 
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headedness, could deny this truth. So long as the experience 
of god does not claim a umversal vahdity, or declare the 
absolute existence of god, cnticism is impossible; smce a 
non-rational fact, such, for instance, as the existence of 
elephants, cannot be criticized Nevertheless, the experience 
of god has general vahdity inasmuch as almost everyone 
knows approximately what is meant by the ‘ experience of 
god As a fact occurrmg with relative frequency it must 
be recognized by a scientific psycholc^. We cannot simply 
turn aside even from what is decried as superstition. When 
a person asserts that he has seen spirits, or that he is bewitched, 
and it means more to him that mere talk — then again we 
have to do with a fact of experience, and one so general that 
everyone knows what is meant by ‘ ghost ' or by being 
‘ bewitched ’. We can therefore be sure that in such a case 
also we are dealmg with a defimte psychic complex which m 
this sense is just as ' real ’ as the hght I see. I do not know 
how I could prove the existence of the spint of a dead person 
in outer experience, nor can I imagme the logical method 
whereby I could deduce with certainty continuance of life after 
death , but, none the less, I have to reckon with the fact 
that the mind in all times and places lays claim to 
experience with ghosts I have to take this into considera- 
tion, just as much as the fact that many people absolutely 
deny this subjective experience. 

After this more general exposition I will return to the 
concept of spirit which, firom our former realistic standpoint, 
we could nowhere grasp Spirit, as well as god, means an 
object of psychic experience that cannot be proved 
externally, nor understood rationally This is its meaning 
if we use the word ‘ spirit ' in its best sense. If we have once 
freed ourselves from the prejudice that we must perforce 
refer a concept either to objects of outer expenence, or to a 
priori cat^ories of the reason — then we can turn our attention 
and curiosity freely to that particolar, and shll unknown 
entity we call ‘ spirit ’. It is always useful in such cases 
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to glance over the probable et3nnology of the word, because 
often it is just the history of a word that throws a surprising 
light upon the nature of the psychic factor underlying it. 

In Old High German and in Anglo-Saxon, in short from 
ancient times, ‘ Geist ’ or ‘ Cast ’ had the meanmg of a super- 
natural bemg in contradistinction to the body. Accordmg 
to Kluge, the fundamental meanmg of the word is not quite 
certam, although there seem to be connexions with the old 
Nordic ' getsa ’ to rage, with the Gothic ' Us-gatsyan to be 
beside oneself, with the Swiss-German ‘ uf-gmsta ’, beside 
oneself, and with the English 'aghast*. These connexions 
are well substantiated through other figures of speech. For 
a person ' to be seized with rage ’ means that something falls 
on him, sits on him, ndes him, that he is ridden by the devil, 
he IS possessed, somethmg has been shot mto him, etc. In 
the pre-psychological stage, and still m poetic language 
which owes its effectiveness to its livmg primitiveness, affects 
are often persomfied as demons Thus, the state of bemg 
in love is described as ‘ Cupid’s arrow has struck him 
or ‘ Eros has thrown the apple of discord among men ’, etc. 
If we are ' beside ourselves with rage ’ we are obviously no 
longer identical with ourselves, but in the possession of a 
demon or spirit. 

The primordial atmosphere in which the word ' spirit ' 
came to birth hves in us still, though, of course, on a psychic 
level somewhat below consciousness As modem spiritualism 
shows, it needs very httle to bring that part of the primitive 
mentahty to the surface If the etymological derivation, 
in itself quite plausible, should prove true, then ' spirit ’ 
in this sense would be an image of personified affect. When, 
for example, a person is carried away by impmdent words 
we say his tongue has run away with him, which is equivalent 
to saying that his speech has become an independent being 
that has snatched him up and run off with him. Psycho- 
logically we should say, every affect tends to become an 
autonomous complex, to break away from the hierarchy 
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of consaousness, and, if possible, to drag the ego after it. 
No wonder, therefore, that the pmmtive mind sees in it the 
work of a strange, mvisible being, a spirit. Spirit m this 
case is the image of an independent affect, and therefore the 
anaents appropnately called spirits also tmagtnes — images 

Let us turn now to other variations of the concept ‘ spirit ’. 
The phrase ‘ he acts m the spint of his dead father ’ has still 
a double meaning, for the word ‘ spint ’ in this case apphes 
as much to the spurt of the dead as to a mental attitude. 
Other idioms are ‘ A new spint has entered mto us ’, or 
‘ one encounters a new spint ’, whereby we express a change 
m mental bias The fundamental idea is agam that of 
possession by a spint, that, for instance, which has become 
the spmtus rector of a house We may also say ' An evil 
spint rules in that family ’ 

We are now no longer dealmg with the personification of 
affects, but with the making manifest of an entire mental trend, 
or — to use the psychological phrase — an attitude A bad 
attitude, expressed as an evil spint, has, if naively conceived, 
nearly the same psychological function as a personified affect. 
This may well be surpnsmg to many, inasmuch as ‘ attitude ’ 
is ordmanly understood as the taking of an attitude toward 
somethmg, an ego-activity m short, implying purposefulness 
However, the attitude or disposition is by no means alwa}^ 
the product of volition , it owes its pecuhanty perhaps most 
frequently to mental contagion, that is, to example, and the 
mfluence of environment It is a well-known fact that there 
are people whose bad attitude poisons the atmosphere ; 
their bad example is contagious , they make others nervous 
by their intolerableness. In schools a smgle case of ill-wiU 
amongst the pupils can spoil the spint of a whole class , 
and conversely, the joyous innocent disposition of a child 
can hghten and irradiate the otherwise dreary atmosphere 
of a family, a result which is obviously only possible when 
the attitude of each mdividual is bettered by the good example. 
An attitude can also have effect in opposition to the consaous 
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will — ' bad company spoils good manners.' This is especially 
evident m crowd suggestion. 

An attitude or disposition, then, can obtrude itself upon 
consciousness from without or from withm like an affect, 
and can therefore be expressed by the same metaphors that 
apply to the latter An attitude seems, at the first glance, 
to be something essentially more comphcated than an affect. 
Closer inspection, however, shows that this is not the case, 
smce most attitudes are consciously or unconsciously based 
on a maxim, which often has the character of a proverb 
There are attitudes m which one can immediately sense 
the underlymg maxim and even discover its source Often 
too, the attitude can be characterized by a smgle word, 
which as a rule stands for an ideal. Not mfrequently, the 
qumtessence of an attitude is neither a maxim nor an ideal, 
but an honoured and emulated personahty. 

Educators use these psychological facts and seek to suggest 
smtable attitudes by maxims and ideals, and some of these 
may m fact remam effective throughout the whole of hfe 
as permanent giudmg prmciples They have taken possession 
of the person like spirits. On the primitive level it is even 
the vision of the master, the shepherd, the potmen, or 
potmandres, which personifies the gmdmg pnnciples and 
concretizes them into a symbohcal figure 

Here we approach a concept of ‘ spint ’ that goes far 
beyond the animistic etymology The adage or proverb is, 
as a rule, the result of much expenence and individual stnvmg, 
a summation of discerning realizations and conclusions ; 
in brief, pregnant words m poetical form. When, for example, 
the words of the gospel, ‘ as having nothing, and yet possessmg 
all things’ are subjected to a searchmg analysis m which 
one seeks to reconstruct all the experiences and reactions 
that have led to this qumtessence of hfe’s wisdom, one cannot 
but marvel at the completeness and ripeness of the expenence 
behmd the saymg. These are ‘ impressive ' words, which 
descend upon the receptive mind with power, and perhaps 
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retain possession of it for ever. Those sa3dngs or ideals 
that contain the most comprehensive experience of hfe, as well 
as the deepest reflection, make up what we call ‘ spirit ’ in the 
best sense of the word. If a doinmating idea of this nature 
attains undisputed control, we speak of the life lived under 
its gmdance as ' conditioned by the spint or as a ' spiritual 
hfe ’. The more unconditioned and compelling is the influence 
of the ruling idea, the more has it the nature of an autonomous 
complex which opposes the ego-consciousness as an 
impregnable fact. 

We must not forget, however, that such sayings or ideals, 
not excepting even the best, are not magic words of absolute 
effectiveness, but can gam mastery only under certam con- 
ditions ; that is, when something within the subject, an 
affect, is ready to take up the offered form. Only under the 
rulmg of emotion can a concept, or whatever the dominant 
idea may be, become an autonomous complex ; without it, 
the idea remains a concept subservient to the arbitrary judg- 
ment of consaousness, a mere intellectual counter without 
determining force. An idea as a mere intellectual concept 
has no influence on life, because in this form it is little more 
than an empty word. Conversely, however, if the idea 
achieves the significance of an autonomous complex — then 
it affects the life of the personality through the emotions. 

We must not think of such autonomous attitudes as coming 
into being through conscious volition and dehberate choice. 
When I said above that the aid of emotion was needed, I 
could as well have said that an unconscious readiness, over 
and above the consaous will, must be present in order to 
bring about an autonomous attitude. One cannot will to be 
spiritual so to speak. Those prmciples that we can select 
and strive for remain within the sphere of our judgment and 
under our conscious control ; hence they can never become 
something which dominates the conscious will. Rather it 
is a matter of fate what principle will rule our attitude. 

The question will certainly be raised whether for some 
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men their own free-will may not be the dominatmg principle, 
so that every attitude is purposefully chosen by themselves. 
I do not beheve that any one reaches, or ever has reached this 
godhkeness ; but I know that many strive after this ideal, 
bemg possessed with the heroic idea of absolute freedom. In 
one way or another, all men are dependent — all are m some 
way limited, smce none are gods. 

Our consaousness does not express the sum total of our 
human nature ; it is and remains only a part. As you wiU 
remember, in the mtroductory part of my lecture I indicated 
the possibihty that the ego-consciousness was not the only 
consaousness in our S3rstem, but might perhaps be subordinate 
to a wider consaousness, just as simpler complexes are sub- 
ordinate to the ego-complex. 

I would not know how to prove that a consaousness 
higher or wider than the ego-consciousness exists m us, 
but if It does exist, it must necessarily disturb the ego- 
consaousness acutely. A simple example will make clear what 
I mean • let us imagme that our optical system had its own 
consaousness and was therefore a kmd of personahty which 
could be called the ‘ eye-personahty ’ The ' eye-personahty ’ 
has, let us say, discovered a beautiful view in the admiration 
of which it becomes absorbed. Now the auditory system 
suddenly hears the signal of an automobile. This apper- 
ception remains unconscious to the optical system. From 
the ego there now follows an order to the muscles, again m 
a way unconsaous to the optical system, to move the body 
to another position m space. Through this movement 
the object is suddenly taken away from the eye-consaousness. 
If the eyes could think, they would naturally come to the 
conclusion that the hght-world was subject to all sorts of 
obscure disturbances. 

Something of this sort must happen if a wider consaous- 
ness exists, a consciousness which, as I suggested before, 
would be a record-image of the whole man. Are there in 
fact such obscure disturbances which no will can control 
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and no purpose deflect ? And is there anywhere in us some- 
thing intangible which we can suspect as the source of such 
disturbances ? To the first question we can answer yes, 
without more ado. In normal people, not to speak of 
neurotics, we can easily observe the most obvious mter- 
ferences and disturbances from another sphere. A mood 
may suddenly change, a headache comes upon us unawares, 
the name of a fnend we are about to mtroduce vamshes into 
thin air, a melody follows us for a whole day, we want to do 
something but the desire for it has in some inexphcable way 
disappeared , we forget what we least wanted to forget, we 
resign ourselves gladly to sleep and sleep is lured away, 
we sleep and sleep is disturbed by phantastic, annoying 
dreams, spectacles resting on our noses are searched for, 
the new umbrella is left we know not where This hst could 
be extended mdefimtely If we exanune the psychology 
of neurotics we find ourselves deahng with the most para- 
doxical disorders Amazing pathological symptoms develop, 
and yet no organ is diseased. Without the least organic 
disorder the temperature may rise above 40“ centigrade, 
or there may be suffocating anxiety conditions without any 
real foundation, also compulsory ideas the senselessness of 
which IS apparent even to the patient himself, or skm rashes 
that come and go indifferent both to cause and therapy. Here 
too the list IS endless For each case an explanation can be 
found, either good or bad, which, however, fails entirely to 
explain the next case. Yet there can be no doubt as to the 
existence of the disturbances. 

Commg now to the second question, the source of the 
disturbances We know that medical psychology has put 
forward the concept of the unconsaous, and has brought proof 
that these disturbances depend upon unconsaous processes. 
It IS as though the eye-personality m us had discovered that, 
besides the visible, there must exist mvisible determining 
factors. If the facts do not deceive us, the unconsaous 
processes are far from bemg umntelhgent. The character 
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of automatism and mechanism is lackmg to them, even in a 
staking degree. They are not in the least inferior to the 
conscious processes in subtlety , on the contrary, they often 
far surpass the consaous judgment 

Our imagmary optical personality might doubt that the 
sudden disturbances of its world of hght came from a con- 
saousness Similarly we can be sceptical about a wider 
consaousness, with no more ground for scepticism than the 
optical personahty would have But since we cannot attain 
to the condition of a wider consaousness and therefore to 
the comprehension of it, we do well, from our standpoint, to 
call that dark region the unconsaous 

I have returned at this pomt m the discussion to the 
previous suggestion of a higher consciousness, because the 
problem with which we are concerned, namely, the hfe- 
ruhng power of the spint, is connected with processes outside 
the ego-consaousness I have already observed incidentally 
that an idea without affect can never become a power that 
detemunes life. I have also spoken of the development 
of a certam spirit as a matter of fate, wishmg to emphasize 
the inabihty of consciousness to produce an autonomous 
complex at will The spmt is never autonomous if it does 
not thrust itself upon us, showing its manifest supenonty 
to the conscious will It also is one of those disturbances 
that arise out of the dark regions When I said that the idea 
must meet with a reaction from the emotions, I refeired to 
an imconsaous readiness which, because of its affective 
nature, extends to depths that are quite inaccessible to con- 
saousness. Conscious reason is never able to demohdi the 
roots of our nervous symptoms, emotional processes are 
needed for this and the same holds good also for the sjmi- 
pathetic nervous system which can be influenced only by 
emotional processes We might say, therefore, that when 
the wider consaousness sees fit, a compelhng idea is put 
before the ego-consciousness as an unconditional command. 
Whoever is consaous of his guidmg pnnaple knows with 
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what indisputable authority it rules his hfe. Generally, 
however, consciousness is too engrossed with the attainment 
of some beckoning goal ahead ever to take account of the 
nature of the spint that determines its course. 

From the psychological view-point, the phenomenon of 
the spirit, like every autonomous complex, appears as a 
purpose of the unconscious, supenor to, or at least on an 
equality with the ego-consciousness. If we are to do justice 
to the nature of the thing we call spint, we must speak of a 
wider consaousness rather than of the unconsaous , because 
the concept of spint is such, that we are botmd to connect 
with it the idea of supenonty over the ego-consaousness. 
Supenonty is not allotted to spirit by a process of 
consaous meditation, rather it chngs to it as an essential 
quahty of its appearance This is evident m the chromcles 
of every age, from the Holy Scnptures down to Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra. The spint appears psychologically as a personal 
being, sometimes with a visionary clanty In Christian 
dogma, it is even the third person of the Trmity These facts 
show that spirit is not alwa}^ merely a maxim or an idea that 
can be formulated, but m its strongest and most immediate 
mamfestations reveals a pecuhar, mdependent life of its own 
which is felt as a bemg apart. As long as a spint can be 
named or formulated as an mtelhgible pnnaple or a clear 
idea, it certainly will not be felt as an mdependent bemg. 
But when the idea or prinaple mvolved is inscrutable, when 
its purposes are obscure as to ongm and goal, and yet enforce 
themselves — then the spint is necessarily felt as an mde- 
pendent bemg, as a kmd of higher consaousness, and its 
inscrutable, supenor nature can no longer be expressed in 
the concepts of human reason. Our powers of expression then 
seek other means : a symbol is created. By a symbol I do 
not mean an allegory or a mere sign, but rather an image that 
characterizes m the best possible way the dimly discerned 
nature of the spirit. A symbol does not define nor explain, 
but points beyond itself to a meaning darkly divmed, belonging 
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to a world beyond our grasp, and not to be adequately 
expressed in any words of our current speech Spmt that can 
be translated into a concept is a mental complex withm 
the boimdanes of our ego-consaousness. It will not bring 
forth anythmg, nor will it achieve more than we have put into 
it. But a spmt that demands a symbol for its expression is a 
mental complex that contams the creative seeds of boundless 
possibihties The most obvious and best example is the 
effectiveness of the Christian symbol, verifiable both from 
history and from observation. If one looks without prejudice 
at the way the spmt of early Chnstiamty worked m the 
rmnd of the limited average man of the second century, one 
can only be amazed. But this spmt was creative as scarcely 
any other has been. It is no wonder that it was felt to be of a 
divme supenonty. 

It is just this clearly felt supenonty that lends to the 
mamfestation of spmt the character of revelation and uncon- 
ditional authonty— a dangerous quahty to be sure , for what 
we might perhaps call higher consaousness is by no means 
always ' higher ’ in the sense of our conscious values, but 
often reveals the strongest opposition to our recognized ideals. 
Stnctly speakmg, we should only descnbe this hypothetical 
consaousness as a ' wider ' one, in order not to arouse the 
prejudice that it is necessarily higher, mtellectually or morally. 
There are many spmts, both bnght and dark. One should 
therefore accept the view that spmt is somethmg relative not 
absolute, that calls for completion and embodiment m life. 
We find all too many examples of men so possessed by a spmt 
that the man no longer fives, but only the spmt, and that not 
in the sense of a ncher and fuller hfe for the man, but in a 
way that cnpples him. In saymg this I do not imply that 
the death of a Christian maiiyr was a meaningless and 
purposeless destruction — on the contrary, such a death can 
also mean a fuller hfe than any other — I refer rather to the 
spirit of certam sects that wholly deny life. What is to become 
of the spint when it has destroyed the man? The strict 
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Montanistic conception corresponded, it is true, to the highest 
moral demands of those times, but it was destructive of hfe. 
I beheve, therefore, that a spirit which corresponds to our 
highest ideals finds its limits set by life. It is certainly indis- 
pensable to life, smce a mere ego-hfe is, as we well know, a 
most madequate, unsatisfactory thing Only a life hved m a 
certam spint is worth while. It is a remarkable fact that a 
hfe hved entirely from the ego usually affects not only the 
person himself, but observers also, as bemg dull The fullness 
of hfe requires more than just an ego, it demands spirit, 
that is, an independent, overruhng complex, which is 
apparently alone capable of calling mto hvmg expression 
all those mental possibihties that the ego-consaousness 
cannot reach. 

But just as there is a passion that strives for blind 
unrestricted hfe, so there is also a passion that yearns to bnng 
the whole of hfe as a sacrifice to the spirit, just because of its 
CTeative supenonty This passion makes of the spmt a 
malignant growth that senselessly destroys human life. 

Life is a test of the truth of the spmt. Spmt that drags 
a man away from all possibihty of life, seekmg fulfilment 
only in itself is a false spmt — the guilt restmg also on the 
man, since he can choose whether he gives himself up to the 
spint or not. 

Life and spint are two powers or necessities, between 
which man is placed Spmt gives meaning to his hfe, and 
the possibihty of the greatest development. But life is 
essential to spmt, smce its truth is nothmg if it cannot live. 
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The phrase, the conditioning of mind by the earth {Erdbed- 
tngthett der Seek), has a somewhat poetic nng Involuntarily 
we advert to its opposite, the conditioning of iiimd by heaven ; 
somewhat m the manner of the Chinese who distmgmsh 
between a Schen- and a Kwet- soul, the one belongmg to 
Heaven, the other to earth. But smce we western peoples 
know nothing of the substance of the inmd, and therefore 
cannot venture to say whether withm it there is somethmg 
of a heavenly and somethmg of an earthly nature, we must be 
content to speak of two different view-pomts, or aspects, 
of the comphcated phenomenon we call mmd. Instead of 
dealing with a heavenly 5cA«n-nund, we can regard the nund 
as a causeless, creative bemg ; and instead of postulating a 
Kwei-mind, we can regard the nund as somethmg growmg 
out of causes, and built up by effects In relation to our 
problem the latter would be the most appropnate view. The 
mmd would then be understood to be a system of adaptation 
formed by the conditions of an earthly envu-onment. 

I need not emphasize the fact that this causal view must 
be necessarily one-sided if it is to fulfil its puipose because 
only the one aspect of the mmd is properly grasped by it. 

In approaching the subject of our discussion, t e. the phe- 
nomenon of mmd, it will not be amiss to define accurately 
what is to be understood by ' mmd ’ There are views that 
prefer to limit what is ‘ mental ’ to consciousness. But to-day 
such a lumtation would scarcely satisfy us Modem psycho- 
pathology has m its possession a wealth of observations regard- 
ing mental activities that are entnely analogous to consaous 
functions, and yet are unconsaous. One can perceive, think, 
feel, remember, deade, and act, unconsciously. All that 
happens in consciousness can under certam conditions occur 
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unconsciously. How this is possible can best be seen if one 
imagines the mental functions and contents as resemblmg a 
night landscape over which the beam of a searchlight is 
playing. Whatever appears m this hght of perception is 
consaous ; what hes m the darkness beyond is unconscious, 
although none the less hving and effective. If the beam of 
light shifts, the contents that were before conscious sink into 
the imconsaous, and new contents come mto the lighted 
area of consaousness. The contents that have disappeared 
mto darkness contmue to be active and to make themselves 
indirectly felt, most commonly as symptoms. Freud has 
descnbed these symptomatic disturbances m his Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life We can also demonstrate experi- 
mentally, by means of association tests, the capacities and 
inhibitions existmg in the unconsaous 

If then we take the investigations of psychopathology 
mto account, the mmd appears as an extended area of so- 
caUed psychic phenomena which are partly consaous and 
party unconsaous The unconsaous portion of the mmd 
is not directly accessible — otherwise it would not be 
unconsaous — but can only be mferred from the effects of its 
processes on consaousness. Our mferences can never go 
beyond : ‘ It is as if.’ 

I must enter more fully mto the nature and structure 
of the unconsaous m order to do justice to the question of 
the conditioning of mmd by the earth. In this question we 
have to deal with the begimungs and foundations of the 
mmd, that is, with thmgs that from immemonal time have 
lam buned m the depths, not with the banal facts of sense 
perception and the consaous adaptation to environment. 
The latter belong to the psychol<^ of consaousness, and, 
as I have already said, I do not understand consaousness 
as being synonymous with mmd. The mmd is a far more 
mdusive and obscure field of expenence than the sharply- 
ht, focal field of consaousness. To the mmd belongs the 
unconsaous also. By analogy with the different consaous 
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contents, we could speak also of contents of the unconscious 
In domg so we should postulate another consaousness, so to 
speak, m the unconsaous. I will not enter into this delicate 
point, which I have treated m another connexion, but will 
confine myself to the question whether we can or cannot 
differentiate an}dhing m the unconsaous. This question can 
only be answered empincally, that is, by the counter-question, 
whether or no there are plausible reasons for such a 
differentiation 

There is no doubt in my mmd that all the activities 
ordmanly takmg place m consaousness can also run their 
course m the unconsaous There are many examples of an 
intellectual problem attaimng no solution dunng the wakmg 
state, but being solved m a dream I know, for mstance, an 
expert accountant who tned in vam for many days to clear 
up a fraudulent bankruptcy One day he was working on 
it up till midmght without results, and then went to bed. 
At three in the morning his wife heard him get up and go into 
his workroom She followed and saw him mdustnously making 
notes at his desk After about a quarter of an hour he returned 
In the mormng he remembered nothmg. He began agam on 
the work, and found written in his own hand a whole senes 
of notes which straightened out the tangle completely and 
finally. 

In my practical work I have been deahng with dreams for 
more than twenty years Countless times I have observed 
the way in which thoughts that were not thought, or feehngs 
not felt by the wakmg consaousness came up afterwards 
m dreams, thus reaching consciousness indirectly The dream, 
as such, IS certainly a conscious content , otherwise it could 
not be am object of direct expenence But m so far ais it 
brings up matenals that were unconscious before, we are 
forced to assume that these contents had some kind of 
psychic existence in an unconsaous state from which they 
emerged into the narrowed field, or remnant of consaousness 
m the form of the dream. The dream belongs to the normal 
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contents, and should be looked upon as a resultant of the 
unconsaous processes that extends into consaousness. 

If on the basis of expenence we are mchned to assume that 
all categories of conscious contents can under certain conditions 
be unconscious, then we come to the unexpected question as 
to whether the unconscious also has dreams. Are there, in 
other words, resultants of yet deeper and, if possible, still 
more unconscious processes, which penetrate obscure regions 
of the mind’ I should have to set aside this paradoxical 
question as altogether too adventurous were there not at 
hand actual groimds which bring such an hypothesis within 
the sphere of possibihty. 

We must first see what sort of evidence is required to 
prove that the unconsaous also has dreams. If we want to 
prove that dreams enter consaousness, we have simply to 
show that certam contents are present which in character 
and meaning are strange and unassimilable, in contrast to 
other contents which can be rationally explamed and under- 
stood Now if we are to prove that the unconsaous also has 
dreams, we must treat its contents m a similar way. It will 
be simplest if I give an actual example 

The case is that of an officer, 27 years of age. He was 
suffering from severe attacks of pain m the region of the 
heart and from a chokmg sensation m the throat, as though a 
ball were stuck there. He also had acute pains m the left 
heel. There was nothmg orgcimcally to account for the 
symptoms. The attacks had begun about two months before, 
and the patient had been exempted from mihtary service 
on account of his occasional mabihty to walk. Various 
attempted cures availed nothmg. A searchmg investigation 
into the previous history of his illness gave no clue, and he 
himself had no idea as to what the cause might be. He gave 
the impression of a fresh, somewhat hght-hearted nature, 
perhaps rather theatncally robust, as though his demeanour 
were saying : ‘ Do we look like bemg vanquished ? ’ 

Since the anamnesis revealed nothing, 1 questioned him 
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about his dreams. Here it immediately became evident what 
the cause was. Just before the beginning of his neurosis a girl 
with whom he was m love jilted him, and became engaged to 
another man. In talking to me he had dismissed this whole 
story as irrelevant — 'a stupid girl, if she doesn’t want to 
many me, it’s easy enough to find somebody else A man like 
myself can’t be upset by a thmg like that.’ That was the 
way he treated his disappointment and his real grief. But now 
his affects came to the surface The pains m his heart soon 
disappeared, and the lump m his throat vanished after a few 
bouts of weepmg. ' Heartache ’ is a poetical phrase, but here 
it became a fact, because his pride did not allow him to suffer 
the pam m his soul The ' lump ’ m the throat, the so-called 
globus hystericus, comes, as everyone knows, from swallowed 
tears. His consaousness had simply withdrawn from the 
contents that were so painful to it , and these, left to them- 
selves, could only reach consciousness mdirectly as symptoms. 
Rationally these are quite mtelhgible, and therefore 
immediately illuminatmg. Obviously, they could just as 
well have taken place m consciousness, had it not been for his 
mascuhne pnde. 

But now for the third symptom ! The pains in his heel did 
not disappear They do not belong in the picture sketched 
above The heart is not connected with the heel, and one 
does not express sorrow through the heel. Rationally, one 
cannot see why the two other symptom-complexes would 
not have sufiiced. From the theoretical standpomt it would 
have been quite satisfactory if the brmgmg to consaousness 
of the repressed mental pam had resulted m normal gnef, 
and therewith a cure. 

Smce no clue to the heel symptom could be gamed from 
the patient’s consaousness, I turned agam to the earlier 
method — to the dreams. The patient now had a dream m 
which he was bitten in the heel by a snake and instantly 
paralysed. This dream plainly offered an interpretation of the 
heel S5mptoms Tbe hed pained him because he had been 
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bitten there by a snake. This is a strange content, with which 
one hardly knows how to deal. We could understand at 
once why his heart ached, but that his heel also should ache 
passes rational expectation. The patient was at a loss in the 
face of this fact. 

Here, then, we have a content that enters the unconscious 
zone, in a singular manner from some deeper layer that is 
no longer rationally exphcable The nearest analogue to this 
dream is obviously the neurosis itself When she rejected him 
the girl gave him a wound that crippled him and made him sick 
Further analysis of the dream ehated somethmg from the 
previous history that now became clear to the patient for the 
first time , he had been the darhng of a somewhat hystencal 
mother She had sjmipathized with him, marvelled at him, 
and humoured him m such an exaggerated way that he never 
found his nght place in school, where he became almost 
efienunate Then later, turning suddenly to the mascuhne 
side he went into the army, where he was able to cover his 
inner weakness by a display of ' manliness Thus, in a way, 
his mother too had lamed him 

Apparently what we are deahng with here is that same old 
serpent that has always been the espeaal friend of Eve 
" And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed , it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel,” runs the sajnng m Genesis, which 
accords with the much more ancient Egyptian hymn that 
used to be chanted for the cure of snake-bites — 


" With age the mouth of God trembled. 

His spittle fell to the earth. 

And what he spat forth fell upon the grour 
Isis kneaded it with her hand 
Together with the earth that was on it. 

She made of it a venerable worm, 

And fashioned it hke a spear. 

The hving snake she wound not around her 
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But threw it coiled upon the way 
On which the great god wandered 
At his pleasure through his two realms. 

The venerable god stepped forth in splendor , 

The gods servmg Pharaoh bore him company , 

And he went forth as was each day his wont. 

There the venerable serpent bit him 
His jaw-bones shook. 

And all his limbs trembled. 

And the poison seized upon his flesh. 

As the Nile seized his land " 

The patient’s consaous knowledge of the Bible was a 
lamentable nununum. Apparently he had once heard of the 
heel-bite of the snake, but he had given it no thought and 
it was soon forgotten. Yet something m hun deeply 
unconsaous heard it and did not forget, bringing it again 
to the surface at a suitable moment We can think of it as 
a part of the unconsaous that apparently prefers to express 
itself m5dhologicaUy, because this manner of expression 
corresponds to its nature. 

But what sort of mentahty is it that leans towards the 
symbohcal or primitive manner of expression ? It corre- 
sponds to the mmd of a pmmtive whose speechhas no abstracts, 
but consists of natural and ' unnatural ' analogies This mmd 
of venerable age is as foreign to the psyche that produced the 
heartache and the ‘ ball ’ in the throat, as is a brontosaurus 
to a race-horse The dream of the snake reveals a fragment 
of psychic activity that had no connexion with the modem 
mdividuahty of the dreamer It hes m a deeper stratum, if 
we may so express it, and only its resultant reaches the high 
level where the repressed affects lie. This resultant is just 
as foreign to the upper layer, as is a dream to wakmg consaous- 
ness. And just as a certam analytical technique is required 
in order to understand a dream, so a knowledge of m3dhology 
is needed m order to grasp the meanmg of something rising 
from a deeper layer. 
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The serpent motive is certainly no individual acquisition 
of the dreamer, for snake dreams are frequent enough, even 
among aty people, who may never even have seen a real snake. 

The objection could be raised that the snake m the dream 
is merely a concretized figure of speech. We say of certain 
women that they are as false as snakes ; we speak of the 
snake of temptation, etc. This objection does not seem to 
me to hold good m the present instance, but a strict proof 
would be difficult since the snake is actually a current figure 
of speech. A more certam proof could only be obtamed if 
we succeeded in finding a case in which the mythological 
symbolism was neither an ordinary figure of speech, nor yet 
a case of ciyptamnesia — that is, a case where the dreamer has 
read, seen, or heard the theme somewhere, has forgotten it, 
and then unconsaously reproduced it agam 

This proof seems to me of great importance, smce it would 
show that the rationally mtelligible unconscious that consists 
of materials made unconscious artificially as it were, is only a 
superfiaal layer. It would indicate that beneath this layer 
there is an absolute unconscious that has nothing to do with 
our personal expenence This latter would then be a psychic 
activity that exists independent of the consaous mmd and 
even of the surface layers of the imconsaous , independent 
and untouched — perhaps untouchable — by personal experience. 
It is a kind of supra-mdividual mental activity, a collective 
unconsaous, as I have termed it. in contrast to a superficial, 
relative, or personal, imconsdous. 

But before we go m search of this proof, I should 
like, for the sake of completeness, to make some further 
observations upon the serpent dream. It seems as though 
this hypothetical deeper layer of the unconsaous — of the 
collective unconsaous, as I shall now speak of it — ^had trans- 
lated expenences with woman mto the bite of a snake, and 
had thereby generalized them into a m5dhological motif. 
The reason, or rather the purpose of this is at first obscure. 
But if we remember the fundamental pnndple that the 
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symtomatology of an illness represents at the same time a 
natural attempt at healmg — the heartaches, for example, 
are an attempt at an emotional outburst — then we must 
regard the heel symptom also as a kind of attempt at a cure. 
As the dream shows, not only the recent disappointment in 
love, but all other disappomtments, in school and elsewhere, 
are raised to the level of a mythical occurrence by means of 
this symptom, as though the patient would in some way be 
helped thereby. 

This seems to us very improbable. But the ancient 
Egyptian priest-physiaans, who chanted the h5nnn of the 
serpent of Isis over the snake-bite, held such a behef , and 
not only these, but the whole anaent world believed, as the 
primitive world stiU beheves, m magic by analogy 

We are dealing here, then, with the psychological 
phenomenon at the basis of magic by analogy. We must not 
think that this is an ancient superstition lying far away behmd 
us If you read the text of the mass carefully, you will con- 
stantly stumble upon that famous sicut, which always mtro- 
duces an analogy by means of which a change is to be brought 
about. To mention a cogent example I may ate the fire- 
making of the holy Sabbath. It is well known that m former 
tunes the new fire was struck from the stone, and still earher 
it was gained by boring m wood, which was a prerogative of 
the church. Therefore m the prayer of the priest it is said . 
" Deus, qui per Fthum tuum, angtdarem scilicet lapidem, 
chantatis tuce fiddibus ignem contvlisti productwn ex sihce, 
nostns profuturum usibus, novum hunc ignem sanctifica." 
“ O God, who through thy Son, who is called the cornerstone, 
hast brought the fire of thy love to the faithful, make holy 
for our future use this new fire struck from the fire-stone.” 
By the analogy of Chnst with the cornerstone, the fire-stone 
is m a manner raised to the level of Christ himself, who 
again kmdles a new fire. 

The rationalist may laugh at this. But somethmg deep is 
stirred in us ; and not in us alone, but in milhons of Christian 
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men, though we may call it only a feeling for beauty. What is 
stirred m us are those far-away backgrounds, those most 
anaent forms of the human mmd, which we have not acquired, 
but rather inherited from the dim ages of the past. 

If this supra-mdividual nund exists, everything that is 
tr 2 mslated into its picture-speech would be depersonalized, 
and if It became conscious, would appear to us sttb specte 
atenHtatis. Not as my sorrow, but as the sorrow of the world ; 
not a personal isolating pain, but a pam without bitterness 
that unites all humamty. That this can help us needs no proof. 

But as to whether these supra-individual psychic activities 
actually exist, I have so far given you no proof that would 
fulfil all the demands, I should like to do this once more in 
the form of an example. The case is that of a man in the 
thirties, who was sufienng from the paranoidal form of 
demevlxa pracox. He had alwa}^ presented a strange mixture 
of mteUigence, wrongheadedness, and phantastical ideas 
He was an ordmary clerk, employed m a consulate. Apparently 
as a compensation to his very modest existence he was seized 
with megalomania and beheved himself to be the Saviour. 
He suffered from hallucmations and was at times very much 
disturbed. In his quiet periods he was allowed to go unattended 
m the corridor One day I came across him there, blinking 
through the window up at the sun, and movmg his head 
from side to side in a curious manner. He took me by the 
arm and said he wanted to show me somethmg He said I 
must look at the sun with eyes half-shut, and then I could 
see the sun’s phallus If I moved my head from side to side 
the sun-phallus would move in the same way, and that was 
the origin of the wind 

I made this observation about 1906. In the course of the 
year 1910, when I was occupied with mythological studies, 
a book of Dietench’s came mto my hands It was a part of 
the so-called Pans magic-papjnus and was thought by 
Dietench to be a liturgy of the Mithraic cult. It consisted of 
a series of directions, invocabons, and visions. One of these 
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visions IS thus described, word for word . “ Similarly there 
IS also to be seen the so-caUed tube, the ongm of the prevail- 
mg wmd. You will see on the disk of the sun somethmg 
hke a hanging tube And towards the western regions it is 
as though a ceaseless east wmd were blowmg. But when the 
lot falls to the other wmd towards the eastern regions, you 
will see the tummg of the face m a similar way m that direc- 
tion.” The Greek word for tube avXos means a wmd instru- 
ment, and m the connexion avXos iraxus m Homer it is a 
“ jet of blood through the tube of the nostril Apparently 
a stream of wmd is blowmg through the tube out of the sun. 

The vision of my patient of the year 1906, and the Greek 
text first edited m 1910, should be sufficiently separated for 
the possibihty of a cryptamnesia on his side, and of thought 
transference on mme to be excluded. The obvious parallehsm 
of the two visions cannot be denied, but the assertion might 
be made that it was a purely acadental smiilanty. In that 
case we should expect the vision to have no kmd of connexion 
with analogous ideas nor any mner meanmg This expecta- 
tion IS not justified, for mediaeval art has actually pictured 
this tube as a sort of hose-pipe which m the concepho tmmacu- 
lata reaches from Heaven under the robe of Mary. In it the 
Holy Ghost flies down m the form of a dove for the fecunda- 
tion of the Virgin In the ongmal representation the Holy 
Ghost IS, as we can see m the miracle of Pentecost, a mighty 
wing, the pneuma, “ the wmd that bloweth where it hsteth.” 

Ammo descensus per orbem salts tnbutlur . " It is true of 
the spint that it descends through the orb of the sim.” This 
conception is common to the whole of late classical and 
mediaeval philosophy. 

I cannot discover therefore anythmg acadental, but simply 
the re-vivification of representations m these visions, or more 
stnctly, the possibihties of such exisfang from anaent times, 
and reappearmg m the most diverse mmds of widely separated 
epochs. 

I have gone mto the details of this case m order to give 
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you a concrete view of that deeper psychic activity, the 
collective unconsaous ; for without this it would be impossible 
for me to throw any light on the connexions of the mind 
with the conditions of its environment. I may summarize 
by observing that we must distinguish three mental levels : 
(1) consaousness ; (2) the personal unconscious; (3) the 
collective unconsaous. The personal unconsaous consists 
of all those contents that have become unconsaous, either 
because, then: mtensity bemg lost, they were forgotten, or 
because consciousness has withdrawn from them, t.e. 
so-called repression. Fmally, this layer contains those 
elements — ^partly sense perceptions — ^which on account of too 
httle intensity have never reached consaousness, and yet 
in some way have gamed access mto the psyche. The 
collective unconsaous. being an inhentance of the possibihties 
of ideas, is not individual but generally human, generally 
animal even, and represents the real foundations of the 
individual souL 

This whole psychic organism corresponds exactly to the 
body, which, though constantly showmg mdividual vanation, 
is none the less m all essential features the general human 
body, which m its development and structure still preserves 
those elements that connect it with invertebrate animals 
and finally with the protozoa. Theoretically it should be 
possible to shell out of the collective unconscious not only the 
psychology of the worm, but even that of the mdividual cell 

We are all convmced that it is qmte impossible to under- 
stand the living organism apart from its relation to its environ- 
mental conditions. There are innumerable biological facts 
that can be explained only as phenomena of reaction to 
the environment, as, for instance, the blindness of cave 
salamanders, the peculiarities of intestinal parasites, the 
particular anatomical structure of certain vertebrates that 
have adapted regressivdy to marine hfe. 

The same is true of the mmd. Its peculiar organization 
must be related to environmental conditions in the most 
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intimate fashion. From the collective unconscious as a 
timeless and umversal imnd we should expect reactions to 
the most umversal and constant conditions, whether psycho- 
logical, ph 5 rsiological, or ph}^caL From the conscious, on the 
other hand, we ^ould expect reactions and adaptation-pheno- 
mena relating to the present ; for the conscious is that part of 
the mind that is preferably limited to events of the moment. 

The collective unconscious — so far as we can venture a 
judgment upon it — seems to consist of somethmg of the 
nature of mjdhological themes or images. For this reason 
the myths of peoples axe the real exponents of the collective 
unconsaous. The whole of mythology could be taken as 
a kmd of projection of the collective unconscious. This can 
be illustrated very beautifully m the starry heavens, the 
chaotic forms of which have been ordered through the pro- 
jection of images It is this projection that explains the 
influence of the stars asserted by astrologers. These influences 
are merely the unconsaous, mtrospective perceptions of the 
activity of the collective unconsaous and are not due to 
the stars The possibihty of calculatmg actual effects from 
the stars must be discounted by the fact that smce Hipparchus 
(100 B.c ) , owmg to the precession of the equmox, astrological 
calculations are no longer correct. 

Just as the images of the constellations were projected 
into the sky, so similar and other figures were projected into 
legends and fairy tales or upon historical personages. We 
can therefore mvestigate the collective unconsaous m two 
wa)^, either through m 3 dhology or through the analysr 
of the mdividual. Since I cannot make the latter matena 
accessible to you, I must limit mysdf to the former. Bi 
m 3 diol(^ is such a wide field that we can select from 
only a few types. Similarly, the number of environment 
conditions is endless, so that here too we can deal with only 
a few types. 

As the living body with its speaal characteristics is a 
system of functional adaptation to environmental conditions. 
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SO the mind must show those organs or function-systems that 
correspond to regular physical events. By this I do not 
mean the organic constitution of the sense functions, but 
rather a sort of psychic parallel to physical regularities. 
Thus, for example, the daily course of the sun, and the change 
from day to night must impress themselves m the form of 
an image, stamped upon the nund from primordial times. 
We could not demonstrate such an image, but we find 
instead more or less fantastic analogues of the physical 
process Every mormng a god-hero is bom from the sea , he 
mounts the chariot of the sun. In the west a great mother 
awaits him and he is devoured by her m the everung In 
the belly of a dragon he traverses the depths of the midnight 
sea. After a frightful combat with the serpent of night he 
IS bom agam m the mommg. 

This conglomerate of myth— concemmg which Frobenius 
has wntten a standard work — contams without a doubt the 
reflection of physical processes Indeed this is so obvious 
that many wnters assume, as you know, that pnrmtives 
devise such myths just to explam physical processes. 
Certainly it cannot be questioned that natural science and 
natural philosophy have grown out of this soil. None the less 
it seems to me more than improbable that the primitive has 
thought of such thmgs solely out of a need for explanation, 
produang them as a sort of physical or astronomical theory. 

What we can say about the mythical stmcture is this : 
the physical process apparently came to be recorded m the 
psyche in these fantastic and distorted forms, and there 
they have been preserved, so that the unconsaous still 
reproduces similar images to-day Naturally the question 
now arises • Why did the psyche not register the actual process, 
instead of mere phantasies about the physical process ? 

If you can place yourself withm the inmd of a primitive 
you can at once understand why this is so. He hves 
m his world m a state of parttctpatton mystique. (lAvy- 
Bruhl has corned this term to denote the psychological fact, 
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that between subject and object there is by no means the 
absolute separation that our rational mmd distinguishes.) 
What happens without, happens also within him , and what 
goes on withm hinij also takes place without. I observed a 
very beautiful example of this when I was among the Elgonjd, 
a primitive tnbe hving on Mt. Elgon m East Africa. At 
sunrise they spit on their hands and then extend the palms 
towards the sun as it comes over the horizon. "We are 
happy that the night is past,” they say. Since the word 
adhtsta means both God and the sun I asked ‘ “ Is the sun 
God ? ” They said " No ” to this and laughed, as if I had 
said something especially stupid. As the sun was just then 
high in the heavens, I pomted to it and asked : " When the 
sim IS there you say it is not God, but when it is m the East 
you say it is God ? ” There was an embarrassed silence 
till an old chief began to explam. " It is so,” he said. 
"When the sun IS up there that is not God, but when it 
rises, that is God (or then it is God) ” {adhtsta mungu). It is 
immatenal to the primitive mmd which of these two versions 
is correct Sunrise and its feehng of release are for him the 
same divme expenence, just as night and its anxiety are one 
and the same. Naturally his affect is more important to 
him than phj^cs , therefore he registers his affect-phantasies. 
For him mght means snakes and the cold breath of spmts, 
whereas morning means the birth of a beautiful god — adhtsta 
m'zurt. 

Just as there are mj^ological theories that seek to explain 
everything as coming from the sun, so there are lunar theories 
that do the same with the moon. This comes simply from 
the fact that there are countless myths about the moon ; 
and among them a whole host m which the moon appears 
as the wife of the sun. The moon is the changmg experience 
of the mght, therefore it comddes with the primitive’s sexual 
experience with woman, who is for bun also the experience 
of the mght. But the moon can as well be the mjured brother 
of the sun, for at night affect-laden and evil thoughts of power 
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and revenge may disturb sleep. The moon is a disturber of 
sleep , also it is the haven of departed souls , for in dreams 
of the mght the dead return again and phantoms of the past 
appear to anxious, sleepless men. Thus the moon also means 
madness (lunacy). It is such experiences as these that 
become deeply rooted in the mind, rather than the changing 
image of the moon. 

It is not storms, nor thunder and lightning, nor rain and 
cloud that remain as images m the mind , but the phantasies 
caused by them. Once I experienced a very violent earth- 
quake, and my first, immediate feehng was, that I no longer 
stood on the sohd and familiar earth, but on the skin of a 
gigantic animal that was Juddering beneath me. It was 
this image that impressed itself on me, not the ph 5 ^ical fact. 
The curses of man against destroying thunderstorms, his 
terror of the unchamed elements — these affects humanize 
the passion of nature, and the purely physical element becomes 
an angry god 

In a manner resembling the effects of his physical environ- 
ment, the physiological conditions, the glandular urgencies — 
these also exate phantasies full of affect Sexuahty appears 
as a god of fertihty, as a fiercely sensual, feminine ckemon, 
as the devil himself with Dionysian goat’s legs and obscene 
gestures, or as a temfymg, constnctmg serpent. 

Hunger makes food mto gods. Certam tnbes of Mexican 
Indians even give annual hohdays to these food-gods m order 
to allow them to recuperate, duimg which the usual food is 
not eaten for a given period of time. TTie anaent pharaohs 
were honoured as eaters of gods Osins is the wheat, the 
son of the earth, and therefore the host had to consist of 
wheat-meal, t.e. a god to be eaten ; thus also, Jacchos, the 
m37stenous god of the Eleusiman mystenes. The steer of 
Mithra is the edible fnutfulness of earth. 

Naturally the psychological conditions of the environment 
leave similar mythical traces. Dangerous situations, whether 
bodily dangers or menaces to the mind, arouse affect- 
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phantasies, and in so far as such situations typically repeat 
themselves they form similar archetypes — as I have called 
mythical motives m general. 

Dragons make their homes by watercourses, preferably 
near a ford or some such dangerous crossmg , djins and other 
devils are to be foimd m waterless deserts or m dangerous 
gorges , spmts of the dead mhabit the eene thickets of the 
bamboo forest, treacherous nmes and sea-serpents hve 
m the depths of the sea and its whirlpools Mighty ancestor 
spirits or gods inhabit an important man , deadly fetish- 
power resides m the strange and unusual Sickness and 
death are never due to natural causes, but are always caused 
by spirits or witches Even the weapon that has killed some- 
one is mana, t.e. endowed with eirtraordmary power 

How is it then, you may ask, with the most everyday, 
intimate, and immediate events, with husband, wife, father, 
mother, child ? These customary and eternally repeated 
facts create the most powerful archet5^s of all, the ceaseless 
activity of which even m our rationalistic times is everywhere 
immediately evident Take, for example, the Christian 
dogma. The Tnmty consists of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost , the latter bemg represented by the bnd of 
Astarte, the dove, and was actually called Sophia in early 
Christian times, and thought of as feminme The worship 
of Mary m the later church is an obvious substitute for this. 
Here we have the archetype of the family ovpayltfi toww 
" m a heavenly place” as Plato expresses it, enthroned as 
the formulation of the ultimate mystery. Christ is the 
bridegroom , the church is the bnde , the baptismal font 
is the womb of the church, as it is still called m the text of 
the Benedxctio fontis. The holy water has salt put mto it — 
with the idea of fertilization or making it like the sea. A 
hierosgamos or holy wedding is celebrated on the holy Sabbath 
in the service just mentioned, and a bummg candle as a 
phallic symbol is plunged three tunes mto the font, m order 
to fertilize the baptismal water and lend it the quahties 
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necessary to give a new birth to the child baptized [quast 
modo genttus). The mana personahty, the medicine man, 
IS the potUtfex maxtmus, the Papa , the church is the maier 
ecclesta, the magna mater, and mankmd the helpless children 
needmg grace 

The deposit of all those impressive experiences — so rich 
m emotional imagery— of the whole human ancestry with 
father, mother, child, husband, wife, with the magical 
personahty, with dangers to body and soul, has exalted this 
group of archetypes mto supreme govenung prmciples of 
religious and pohbcal hfe, m unconsaous recogmtion of their 
tremendous psychic power. 

I have found that an intellectual apprehension of these 
thmgs m no way detracts from their value , on the contrary 
it helps us, not only to feel, but to comprehend then unmense 
significance. These powerful projections permit the Cathohc 
to experience a considerable portion of his collective 
unconsaous m tangible reahty. He has no need to go m 
quest of some authonty, or supenor power, some revelation, 
or connexion with the eternal and the timeless. These are 
always present and available for him. In the sacred precmcts 
of every altar for him there dwells a god. It is the Protestant 
and the Jew who have to seek ; for the one has, m a sense, 
destroyed the earthly body of the godhead, and the other 
has never found it. For both of them, the archetypes, 
which to Cathohc Christianity have become a visible and 
hving reahty, he m the unconsaous Unfortunately I cannot 
go more deeply here into the notable differences m the attitude 
of our avilized consciousness towards the unconsaous. 
I would only pomt out that this question of attitude is con- 
troversial, and manif estly belongs to the greatest of human 
problems. 

The greatness of the problem will be grasped if you realize 
that the unconscious, as the totahty of aU archetypes, is 
the deposit of all human expenence back to its most remote 
begmnings. Not merely a dead unprmt — a sort of abandoned 
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field of rubbish — ^but a bving S3^tem of reactions and aptitudes 
deteiminuig the individual life m invisible ways ; and because 
invisible all the more effective. It is not just a gigantic 
historical prejudice, so to speak, but also the source of the 
instincts ; smce archetypes are merely the forms that the 
instincts have assumed. From the hving fount of the 
instincts flows all that is creative ; hence the unconsaous 
IS not merely a historical conditioning, but also the very 
source of the creative impulse. The unconsaous is like 
nature with her prodigious conservatism , but yet m her 
acts of creation removing her own histoncal limitation. 
No wonder, then, that for humamty of all times and regions 
it was a burmng question how best to adapt to these mighty 
and mvisible determmants. If consaousness had never 
spht off from the unconsaous — an event eternally repeated, 
and ssmibohzed as the fall of the angels and the disobedience 
of the first parents — this problem would never have arisen, 
nor would there be a question of environmental adaptation 

As a result of the existence of individual consaousness, 
we become aware of the difficulties of the inner, as well as 
of the outer life. Just as the world about him takes on a 
fnendly or a hostile guise to the eyes of primitive man, so 
the influences of the unconsaous seem to him like an opposing 
power, with which he has to come to terms as with his visible 
world. His numberless magical practices serve this end. 
On higher levels of dvihzation religion and philosophy fulfil 
the same puipose , and whenever such a system of adaptation 
begms to fail, a general unrest begins to appear, and efforts 
are made to find a new, appropnate form for the relation 
to the unconsaous. A striking example of this was shown in 
the time of the Roman emperors. 

These things seem very remote to our modem enlightened 
eyes. Sometimes, when I speak of the forces of this hinter- 
land of mind, the unconscious, and compare its reality with 
that of the visible world I encounter incredulous laughter. 
But then I must ask how many people are there who still 
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bow the knee to mana- and spirit-theones, in other words, 
how many millions are Christian Scientists and spiritualists ? 
How many people beheve m the magic power of the gnosis, 
that IS, how many milhons of theosophists are there ? I will 
not extend the list further. I merely want to illustrate the 
fact that the problem of the invisible factors that determine 
the mind is as ahve to-day as ever it was 

In the precedmg discussion I have tried to give you a 
general view of the structure of the unconsaous Archetypes 
may be considered the fundamental elements of the conscious 
mind, hidden m the depths of the psyche, or, to use another 
comparison, they are the roots of the mind, sunk not only 
in the earth in the narrower sense, but in the world in general. 
Archetypes are sjretems of preparedness that are at the same 
time images and emotions. They are inhented with the 
structure of the brain of which they represent the psychic 
aspect On the one hand, they make for a very strong 
instinctive prejudice, and, on the other, they are the most 
effective means conceivable of instinctive adaptation. 
They are essentially the chthomc portion of the mmd— if 
we may use this expression — ^that portion through which 
the imnd is hnked to nature, or in which, at least, its related- 
ness to the earth and the universe seems most comprehensible. 
In these primordial images the effect of the earth and its 
laws upon the mind is clearest to us. It would be as well, 
therefore, if to the foregomg very general presentation of 
the problem I were to add something further concerning 
the function of the archetypes 

You will agree that not only is this problem very com- 
phcated; it is also very subtle. In the handling of it we 
diaU have to reckon with quite unusual difficulties, and the 
first of these is that the archetsrpe and its function are to 
be understood far more as a part of prehistoric irrational 
psychology than as a rationally conceived system of ideas. 
I can put it better in an illustration : we have then to describe 
and to explain a building the upper storey of which was 
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erected in the nineteenth century ; the ground-floor dates 
from the sixteenth century, and a careful examination of 
the masonry discloses the fact that it was reconstructed from 
a dwelhng-tower of the eleventh century. In the cellar we 
discover Roman foundation walls, and under the cellar a 
fiUed-m cave, in the floor of which stone tools are found, 
and remnants of glacial fauna in the layers below. That 
would be a sort of picture of our mental structure. We live 
m the upper story, and are only dimly aware that our lower 
story IS somewhat old-fashioned. As to what hes beneath 
the superfiaal crust of the earth we remam quite unconsaous. 

Obviously there is a discrepancy here, as m all similes, 
for m the rmnd there is nothmg that is just a dead rehc, 
since all is hving, and our upper story, the consaous, is under 
the constant influence of the livmg and active foundations. 
It is carried by them, as is the building. And just as the 
building rises freely above the earth's level, so our con- 
saousness stands m a measure above the earth in space, 
with a free outlook But the deeper we descend into the 
house the narrower the horizon becomes, and m the darkness 
we come upon the nearest and most intimate things, till 
finally we reach the naked rock-floor, down to that early 
dawn of time when reindeer hunters fought for a bare and 
wretched existence ag ains t the elemental forces of wild 
nature. Those men were still m the full possession of their 
animal instincts, without which their existence would have 
been impossible. The free sway of the mstmcts is not con- 
sistent with a powerful and comprehensive consciousness. 
The consaousness of primitives, as of the child, is of a sporadic 
nature ; his world too, like the child's, is very limited. Our 
childhood even rehearses, according to the phylogenetic 
principle, reminiscences of the pre-history of the race and of 
mankind in general. PhylogeneticaJly as well as onto- 
genetically we have grown up out of the dark confines of the 
earth. Hence the factors nearest to us became archetypes, 
and it is these primordial images which mfluence us most 
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directly, and which seem to be also the most powerful. I 
say ‘ seem ’ because what seems to us the most important 
psychically is not necessarily the most important, or at least 
need not remam so. 

What are relatively the most immediate archet5rpes ? 
This question leads us directly to the problem of archetjqial 
functionmg, and therewith into the heart of the difficulty. 
From what angle diall we approach the question ? From 
the view-point of the child ? Or from that of the primitive ? 
Or from that of adult modem consaousness ? How can we 
recognize an archetjqie ? And when is it necessary to 
have recourse to this h5q)othesis? I would hke to suggest 
that every psychic reaction that is out of proportion to its 
exatmg cause should be mvestigated as to whether it is not 
in part conditioned by an unconsaous archetype 

What I mean by that can best be illustrated by an 
example. A child let us suppose is afraid of its mother. 
We have first to assure ourselves that there is no rational 
cause for this, a bad conscience, for instance, on the child's 
part, or violence on the mother’s, or something else that may 
have happened to the child If, however, there is nothmg 
of this kmd to explam the fear, then I would suggest that the 
situation be regarded as an archetypal one. Usually such 
fears appear at night, and are wont to show themselves m 
dreams. The child dreams of the mother as a witch who 
pursues children. The consaous material behind these dreams 
is often the Hansel and Gretel fairy-tale. It is often said 
then that the child should not have been given such a tale, 
because the tale is thought to be the cause of the terror. 
That is an erroneous rationalization, but nevertheless it 
contains a kernel of truth m that the witch motive is certainly 
the most apt expression for a child’s terror, and alwa}^ has 
been so. That is why sudh fairy-tales exist Infantile night- 
terrors are a typical event that is always repeating itself, and 
has always been expressed in certain typical motives of 
fairy-tales. 
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Fairy-tales, however, are only infantile forms of legends, 
m3dhs, and superstititions taken from the ‘ night-rehgion ' 
of the primitives. What I call ‘ night-rehgion ' is the magical 
religious form, the meaning and aim of which is mtercourse 
with the dark powers, devils, witches, magicians, and spints. 
Just as the childish fairy-tale is a phylogenetic repetition, 
springing from the anaent night-religion, so the childish 
terror is a re-enacting of primitive psychology, a phylo- 
genetic rehc. 

That this relic displays a certam vitality is in no sense 
abnormal, for nocturnal terrors, even m adults under avihzed 
conditions is not necessarily an abnormal phenomenon. Only 
a special mtensity of terror could be taken as abnormal. 
The question, is, then, imder what circumstances will the 
fear mcrease ’ Can the increase be explamed solely by the 
archet)^* of the witch expressed m the fairy-tale, or must 
some other explanatory cause be introduced ? 

We should make the archetype responsible only for a 
defimte, small, normal degree of fear , on the other hand, 
a pronounced increase, felt to be abnormal, must have speaal 
causes. Freud, as we know, explains this terror as the 
collision of the child’s mcestuous tendency with the mcest 
prohibition. He explains it from the angle of the child. 
I have no doubt that children can have ' mcestuous ’ 
tendenaes in the extended sense used by Freud. But I 
am very doubtful as to whether these tendenaes can be 
ascribed without more ado to child-psychology sui genens. 
There are very good reasons for the view that the psyche 
of the child remains stiU within the sphere of the parents’ 
psyche, espeaaliy that of the mother, and to such a degree 
that the child’s psyche must be regarded as a functional 
appendage of that of the parents. The psychic mdividuahty 
of the child develops only later, after a rehable contmmty 
of consaousness has been established. That the child at first 
speaks of himself in the third person is, m my opimon, a 
significant proof of the impersonahty of his psychology. 
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I am therefore indmed to explam possible incestuous 
tendencies of the child from the psychology of the parents, 
just as every childish neurosis should be considered first and 
foremost m the light of the parental psychology. A frequent 
cause of mcreased mfantile terrors is an especial 'habihty 
to complexes ' on the part of the parents, that is, a repression 
and disregard of certam vital problems. Whatever goes 
into the unconscious takes on a more or less archaic form. 
If, for example, the mother represses a pamful and temfsnng 
complex, she will feel it as an evil spirit following her— a 
‘ skeleton in the cupboard ’, as the English say. This formula- 
tion shows that the complex has already assumed an 
archetypal force It weighs upon her like a mountam, 
a mghtmare torments her. Whether she tells ‘ night-stones ’, 
i.e , terror stories, to the child or not, she none the less infects 
the child and awakens in its mmd archetypal terror images 
from her own psychology. Perhaps she has erotic phantasies 
about a man other than her husband ; and the child is the 
visible sign of their marriage tie Her resistance to the tie 
is unconsciously directed against the child, who has to be 
repudiated. On the archaic level this corresponds to child- 
murder. In this way the mother becomes a wicked witch 
who devours children. 

As in the mother, so in the child, possibihties of archaic 
representations lie ready to be activated. And it is the same 
cause to-day as in the da)^ when the archetype was being laid 
down dunng the course of human history, that reactivates 
it ever and again. 

This example of the manifestation of an archetype m 
a child has not been chosen accidentally. We began with 
the question as to what are the most immediate archetypes. 
The most immediate primordial image is the mother, for she 
is in every way the nearest and most powerful experience ; 
and the one, moreover, that occurs in the most impressionable 
period of a man’s life. Smce the conscious is as yet only 
weakly developed in childhood, one cannot speak of an 
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‘individual’ experience at all. The mother, however, is 
an archet57pal experience ; die is known by the more or less 
unconsaous child not as a defimte, individual feminine 
personahty, but as the mother, an archetype loaded with 
significant possibilities. As hfe proceeds the primordial 
image fades, and is replaced by a conscious, relatively 
individual unage, which is assumed to be the only mother- 
image we have. In the unconscious, on the contrary, the 
mother always remains a powerful primordial image, 
determining and colouring in the individual conscious life 
our relation to woman, to society, and to the world of feeling 
and fact, yet in so subtle a way that, as a rule, there is no 
conscious perception of the process. We imagine we are 
deahng only with metaphors But it becomes a very concrete 
fact when a man mames his wife only because m some way 
she resembles his mother, or else because she does not. 
Mother Germania is for the Germans, like la douce France 
for the French, an important pohtical background that 
could be ignored only by intellectuals who are bhnd to the 
world as it is. The all-embracing lap of the mater ecclesta 
is far from being a mere metaphor, and the same is true of 
mother earth, mother nature, and matter m general. 

For the child the archelype of the mother is the most 
immediate one. But with the development of consaousness, 
the father also comes into the field of vision and activates 
an archetype, the nature of which is m many wa)^ opposed 
to that of the mother. As the mother archetype corresponds 
to the Chmese yin, so the father type corresponds to the 
defimtian of yang. It determmes the relations to man, to 
spuit, and to the dynamis of nature. The ‘ fatherland ' 
means borders, that is, definite localization, but the soil is 
mother earth, restful and fertile. The Rhine is a father, 
as is the Nile, wmd, authority, storm, hghtmng, and thunder. 
The father is ‘ aucior ’ and authority, therefore law and the 
state. He corresponds to what is moving m the world, like 
the wind, that which creates and guides with invisible thoughts 
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— phantasies. He is the creative breath of wind— 
spintus, atman. 

Thus the father is also a powerful archetype that hves 
m the mind of the child. The father is also definitely the 
father, an all-embracing image of divinity, a d3mamic principle. 
In the course of life this image too recedes mto the back- 
ground. The father becomes a limited, and often all-too- 
human, personahty. The father-image, on the other hand, 
broadens out into all its possibihties of meamng. Thus, 
just as man was late in discovering nature, so he discovered 
only graduaUy the state, law, duty, responsibihty, and spint. 
As the growing consaousness becomes more capable of under- 
standmg, the importance of the parental personahty 
diminishes. But m the place of the father there comes the 
soaety of men, and in place of the mother, family and clan. 
Fmally, instead of the father, the image of God appears, 
and m the mother’s place, the mysterious abyss of all-bemg 
Not idly did Faust say, " The mothers ! the mothers ' it 
sounds so strange ” 

It would be wrong, in my view, to say that all those 
thmgs that take the place of the parents are merely a sub- 
stitute for the unavoidable loss of the pnmordial parental 
images. What takes their place is not just a substitute, 
but a reahty that is already bound up with the parents, 
and that has become impressed upon the mind of the child 
by virtue of its connexion with the parental image. The 
wanning, protecting, nounshmg mother is hkewise the hearth, 
the protectmg cave, or hut, and the surroundmg vegetation. 
The mother is also the provident field, and her son the divme 
grain, the brother and fnend of man. The mother is the 
milk-giving cow and the herd. The father goes about, 
talks to other men, hunts, wanders, makes war, and lets 
loose his bad tempers hke thimderstorms, and at the behest 
of invisible thoughts he changes the whole situation like a 
sudden storm-wind. He is battle and weapons, the cause 
of all changes ; he is the bull provoked to deeds of violence 
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or prone to apathetic laziness. He is the image of all helpful 
or harmful elemental powers. 

All these thmgs are immediate m the child’s early hfe, 
affecting him sometimes through the parents, and sometimes 
with them. As the unage of the parents diminishes and 
becomes human, all those thmgs, which at first seemed only 
like background or marginal effects, stand out more clearly. 
The soil of the earth on which the child plays, the fire at which 
he warms himself, the rain and storms that freeze him, 
although always reahties, were at first, because of his twilight 
consciousness, seen and imderstood only as characteristics 
of the parents. Then, as out of a mist, there emerge the 
material and dynamic aspects of the earth , these reveal 
themselves now as real powers, no longer weanng the masks 
of the parents. Thus they are not a substitute for the parents, 
but the reahty that corresponds to a higher level of 
consciousness. 

Nevertheless something is lost in this development that 
cannot be replaced — tlie feelmg of direct connexion and umty 
with the parents This feelmg is not just a sentunent, but 
an important psychological fact, which, m a quite different 
connotation, has been termed ‘ participatxon myshque ’ 
by L^vy-Bruhl This expression, which by the way does 
not invite a superfiaal understanding, denotes a fact that 
plays a most important role, not only in primitive mentahty, 
but also m our anal>'tical psychology This fact may be 
briefly charactenzed as a state of identity m a common 
unconsciousness. Perhaps I should explam this further. 
If the same unconsaous complex is constellated m two people 
at the same time there anses a remarkable emotional effect, 
a projection, which causes either a mutual attraction or a 
mutual repulsion. When I share with another person an 
unconscious relation to the same important fact, I become m 
part identical with hun, and because of this I onentate 
ms^self to him as I would to the complex m question were 
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This parttcipatum mystique exists between parents and 
children. A well-known example of it is the stepmother 
who identifies herself with the daughter, and, through her, 
marries the son-m-law , or the father who t hinks he is con- 
sidenng his son’s welfare when he naively forces him to cany 
out his (the father’s) wishes, for instance, m marriage, or in 
the choice of his profession. Conversely, the son who 
identifies himself with the father is an equally well-known 
figure But there is an espeaally close bond between mother 
and daughter, which m certain cases is clearly demonstrable 
by the association method. Although the participation 
mystique is an unconscious fact to the person concerned, 
he none the less feels the change when it no longer exists. 
There is always a certam difference between the psychology 
of a man whose father is still hvmg and one whose father is 
dead So long as a participation mystique with the parents 
persists, a relatively infantile mode of hfe will be mamtamed 
Through the participation mystique the person’s life is 
influenced by unconscious motivation, for which, smce it is 
unconscious, no responsibihty is felt. Because of the infantile 
unconsciousness the burden of life is easier or at least seems 
so. One IS not alone, but exists unconsciously withm a group 
of two or three In imagmation the son is in the mother’s 
lap, protected by the father. The father is bom agam 
in the son, and is thus at the entrance at least of eternal 
life. The mother has rejuvenated the father in the youth- 
ful husband, and therefore has not lost her youth I need not 
ate examples from primitive psychology. A reference to 
them must suffice. 

With the widenmg and growth of consaousness all this 
drops away. The extension of the parental imagines 
over the world, or rather, the world breaking in, as it were, 
upon the mists of childhood, severs the unconscious umon 
with the parents. This process is even carried out con- 
sciously in the primitive rites of initiation. The parental 
archetype is thus driven into the background ; it is no longer 
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‘ constellated But now a certain parttcvpcUion mysttqiie 
begins with the tnbe, soaety, the church, or the nation. 
This participation is, however, general and impersonal, 
and, above all, gives very httle scope to the unconscious. 
If a person should inchne to be too imconsaous and too 
guilelessly trustmg, law and society would qmckly shake 
him mto consaousness. As a result of puberty, the possibihty 
of a new personal parhctpatton mystique comes mto existence, 
and therewith also the possibihty of replacmg that part of 
the personality that was lost m the identification with the 
parents. A new archetype becomes constellated : m the 
man it is that of woman, in woman it is the archet3rpe of man. 
These two figures were also hidden behmd the mask of the 
parental images, and now they come forth unveiled, for the 
most part strongly influenced by the parental images, often 
overwhelnungly so To the feminme archetype m man I 
have given the name ‘ anima ’ , the mascuhne archetype 
in woman I have called * animus ’ for defimte reasons which 
I shall discuss later. 

The more a man is unconsciously influenced by the 
parental image, the more surely will the figure of the loved 
one be chosen as either a positive or a negative substitute 
for the parents. Although such a ruhng motive in the love- 
choice of an individual shows that his release from the parental 
image, and therefore from childhood, is incomplete, yet the 
far-reaching influence of the parental image should not be 
considered abnormal. On the contrary, it is a very normal 
and general phenomenon. It is even unportant that it should 
be so, for otherwise the parents are not bom agam in the 
children, that is, the parental imago becomes so completely 
lost that all continuity in the hfe of the individual ceases. 
He cannot connect his childhood with his adult hfe and, 
therefore, unconsaously remams a child , a situation that is 
the best possible foundation for a subsequent neurosis. He 
win suffer from all those ills that beset unhistorical parvenus, 
be they mdividuals or soaal groups. 
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It IS normal that children ^ould m a certain sense marry 
their parents This is as important psychologically, as 
biologically it is necessary that some of the limbs of the family 
tree should be sacrificed if a good race is to be produced. 
Through the influence of the parental imago continmty is 
established, a reasonable prolongation of the past mto the 
present. Either too much or too httle of such influence is 
unhealthy. 

In so far as a positive or negative resemblance to the 
parents is the decisive motive m the love-choice, we cannot 
speak of a complete release from the parental image and m 
this respect childhood still persists Although childhood 
must, in a sense, be brought along for the sake of continuity, 
this should not be at the expense of further development. 
When, towards the middle of hfe, the last gleam of childish 
illusion fades — this it must be owned is only true of an almost 
ideal life, for many go as children to theur graves — then the 
archetype of the mature man emerges from the parental 
image, an image of man as woman has known him from the 
b^fuining of time, and an image of woman that man has 
earned withm him eternally. 

There are mdeed many men who can desenbe exactly, 
even to individual details, the image of woman that they 
carry m their mmds (Of the mascuhne £irchetype I have 
met few women who could give as exact a picture.) Just 
as the primordial image of the mother is a composite image 
of all pre-existing mothers, the image of the anima is similarly 
a supra-mdividual image. So true is this that the image 
reveals closely corresponding features m men of wide 
individual vanation, and one can almost reconstruct a definite 
type of woman from this image. The most sahent fact 
about this type of woman is that the maternal, m the usual 
sense of the word, is entirely lackmg. She is compaiuon 
and fnend, m her favourable aspect ; in her unfavourable 
role, she is the courtesan. You find these types m fantastical 
romances often very accurately described with all the 
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paraphernalia of their espeaal metaphysics. Good examples 
are to be found m Rider Haggard’s She and m Wisdom’s 
Daughter by the same author, m Benoit’s L’AUatUtde, 
and, fragmentanly, m Helena m the second part of Faust. 
This anima-type is presented m the bnefest and most signifi- 
cant way m the gnostic legend of Simon Magus, the caricature 
of which also appears m the story of the apostles. Simon 
Magus was always accompamed on his journeys by a girl 
whose name was Helena Simon found her m a brothel in 
Tyre. She was a re-mcamation of the Trojan Helen. I do 
not know whether Goethe’s Fanst-Helena motive was con- 
saously denved from the Simon legend. A similar relation- 
ship occurs m Rider Haggard’s Wisdom’s Daughter, where 
we can be certam that there is no consaous contmmty 

The absence of the usual maternal element shows, on the 
one hand, a complete release from the mother-imago, and, 
on the other, the idea of a purely human, mdividual relation- 
ship without the mstinctive motive of procreation. The 
overwhehmng majonty of men of the present cultural level 
do not advance beyond the maternal significance of woman ; 
and this is also the reason why the anima seldom develops 
beyond the infantile, primitive stage of the prostitute. Con- 
sequently, prostitution must be regarded, primarily, as a 
by-product of civilized marnage. In the legend of Simon, 
however, and m the second part of Faust anima symbols 
of a complete maturity are to be found. This adult develop- 
ment means a growth away from nature Christian and 
Buddhistic monastic ideals grappled with the same problem, 
but mvolvmg always the sacrifice of the flesh. Demi- 
goddesses and goddesses took the place of the human 
personahty who should carry the projection of the anima. 

Here we touch a highly controversial territory mto which 
I do not wish to venture further. We shall do better to 
return to the elementary problem as to how we can discover 
the existence of such a femmme archetype. 

As long as an archetype is not projected, and therefore 
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either loved or hated in an object, it is identical with the 
individual who is thus forced to express it lumself. Under 
these arcumstanccs a man will exhibit his anima We 
have long had a word expressive of this special attitude. 
It is ‘animosity’. This expression is best understood as 
‘ possession by the anima '. It is a condition of imcontrolled 
emotion. The word ‘ animosity ' apphes only to unpleasant 
emotionahty, but actually the anima can mduce pleasant 
feehngs as well. 

Self-mastei7 is a tjrpicaUy mascuhne ideal. It is achieved 
by repression of feeling. Feehng is a specifically feimnme 
virtue, and because a man m trymg to attain his ideal of 
manhood represses all femmme traits — ^which are really part 
of him, ]ust as masculine traits are part of woman’s psychology 
— ^he also represses certam aspects of feehng, as bemg a 
feminine weakness In so domg he piles up womanishness or 
sentimentahty in the unconsaous, and when it breaks out, 
this betrays m him a femmme bemg. As is well known it is 
just the most mascuhne men who inwardly are most subject 
to femmme feehng. This circumstance might exp lain the 
very much greater number of smades among men, and its 
converse, the often extraordmary power and firmness 
developed by very feminine women. If we study carefully 
the uncontrolled emotions of a man, and at the same time 
try to reconstruct the probable personahty imderlymg these 
emotions, we soon amve at a femmme figure, which I call, as 
I said, the anima. On the same grounds the ancient belief 
conceived of a femmme soul, a ‘ psyche ’, or an ‘ anima ’ , 
and not without cause did the ecclesiastical Middle Ages 
propound the question Habet muher animam ? 

In women the case is reversed. When the animus breaks 
out in a woman feehngs do not appear, as was the case with 
the man, but she begins to discuss and to rationalize ; and 
just as the anima feehngs are arbitrary and moody, so these 
feminme arguments are illogical and unreasonable. One can 
speak of an animus-thinking that is alwaj^ right and must 
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have the last word, and that alwas^s ends up with " that's 
just the reason The anima isjirational feehng, the animus 
irrational conceiving 

So far as my expenence goes, a man always understands 
fairly easily what is meant by anima; frequently indeed, 
he has, as I said, a qmte definite picture of her, so that among 
a collection of varied t3q)es of woman of all periods he can 
single out the one who comes nearest to the aiiima-t5q)e. 
On the other hand, I have, as a rule, found it very difficult 
to make a woman understand the animus, and I have never 
known a case where a woman could give me a defimte state- 
ment about the ammus. I conclude from this that the animus 
apparently has no defimte personahty, m other words, 
he is not so much a imity as a plurality.^ This fact must be 
considered in relation to the speaal psychology of men and 
women. On the biological level woman’s chief mterest is to 
hold a man, whereas the mterest of the man is to conquer a 
woman, and nature does not encourage hun to stick to a 
conquest. Thus one mascuhne personahty plays a deter- 
mining role for the woman , the relation of man to woman, 
on the other hand, is less defimte, inasmuch as he can look 
on his wife as one among many women This makes him 
emphasize the legal and social aspects of marriage, whereas 
the woman sees it as an exclusively personal relation. Thus, 
as a general rule, the conscious of a woman is confined to 
the one man, whereas the consaous of the man has a tendency 
to go beyond the personal relation, a tendency that can, 
imder certain circumstances, run counter to everythmg 
personal. In the unconscious, therefore, we might expect 
a compensation by the opposite. The relatively sharply 
defined amma-figure of the man’s unconsaous fulfils this 
expectation beautifully, as does also the polymorphism shown 
by the woman’s animus. 

'The description of the anima and the animus that I am 

this IS to be found in H. G Wells* 
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able to give here is necessarily curtailed. I should, however, 
be carrying this restriction too far if I did no more than 
describe the anima as a primordial image of woman, and as 
consisting essentially of irrational feelmg. It would also 
be misleading if I represented the animus merely as a 
primordial unage of man, and as consistmg only of ideas. 
Both figures represent far-reachmg problems, smce they are 
primordial forms of those espeaal psychic phenomena which 
from ancient tunes have been called the soul. They are also 
the cause of the deep human necessity to speak of souls or 
djemons. 

Nothmg that is autonomic in the psyche is impersonal in the 
sense of being factual The impersonal is a category of 
consciousness. From the ' voices ’ of the mentally diseased and 
the spirit-controls of mediums, nght up to the visions of the 
mystics, all autonomic psychic factors have the character of 
personahty. Thus the anima and the animus have the 
character of personahty that one cannot express better than 
by the word ‘ soul ’. Here I would guard agamst a mis- 
understandmg The concept of soul that I am now usmg 
IS to be compared with the primitive conception, as, for 
example, the hor and ka- soul of the Egyptians, rather than 
with the Christian idea of the soul, which is an attempt at an 
inclusive philosophical idea of a metaphysical mdividual 
substance. My conception of the soul has nothing to do 
with this, smce I use it m a merely phenomenological sense. 
I am not mdulging m any psychological mysticism, but am 
simply trying to grasp scientifically the primordial psycho- 
logical phenomena which underlie the behef m souls. 

Smce the complex of facts represented by ‘ animus ’ and 
‘ anuna ’ best corresponds to what has been described as soul 
in all tunes and by all peoples, it is scarcely surprising that 
the two complexes should b^et an unusually mystical 
atmosphere whenever we are intimately involved with then 
content. The projection of the anima is immediately accom- 
panied by a remarkable histoncal feelmg which Goethe 
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expressed in the words • " Ah ! in some far distant spring 
thou wert my sister or my wife.” 

Rider Haggard and Benoit go back to Greece and to Egypt 
in order to do justice to this historical feeling. 

Strangely enough, so far as my experience goes, the 
ammus seems to be lacking in this mystical sense of historicity. 
It might almost be said that he busies himself more with 
the present and the future He has nomothetical inchna- 
tions , he prefers to speak of thmgs as they should be, or 
at least to give an apodictic judgment about just the most 
obscure and controversial thmgs, and, moreover, m such 
definite terms that the woman is reheved of all further and, 
possibly, painful reflection. 

Once again, I can explain this difierence only as a com- 
pensatory contrast. Man, in his consaous activity, plans 
ahead and seeks to create the future , whereas it is specifically 
feminme to belabour the imnd with such questions as, who 
was somebody’s great great aunt. It is just this feminine 
genealogical tendency, however, that comes out very clearly 
in Rider Haggard, with English sentiment, while m Benoit 
the same tendency appears with a piquant admixture of the 
chronique famthale ei scandaleuse. The mtimation of the 
idea of re-mcamation m the form of an irrational feeling 
IS very strongly bound up with the anima , while m certam 
cases a woman wiU consaously avow such feelings, if she is 
not too much under the dommation of man's rationalism. 

The historical feeling has the characteristic of significance 
and fatefulness ; it therefore leads directly to the problems 
of immortahty and divinity. Even the rationalistic, sceptical 
Benoit descnbes those who have died of love as being preserved 
for etermty by a specially effective method of mummification, 
not to mention the full-blown m3reticism of Rider Haggard 
in The Return of She — altogether a psychological document 
of the first rank. 

Smce the animus m itself is neither a feehng nor an mchna- 
tion, the aspect I have here described is completely lacking to 
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him , and yet in his deepest essence he is also historical. 
Unfortunately there are no good hterary examples of the 
ammus ; since women write less than men and, moreover, 
when they do write, they seem to lack a certam naive mtro- 
spection. At least they prefer to preserve the results of 
their introspection in another drawer, possibly just because 
there is no feeling connected with it. I know only one 
unprejudiced document of this sort, a novel by Mane Hay, 
The Evil Vineyard. In this very unpretendin g story the 
histoncal element m the animus comes out m a clever disguise 
that was assuredly not intended by the author. 

The animus consists in an a pnort unconscious assumption 
based on unthought judgment. The existence of this judg- 
ment can be recognized only by the way in which the consaous 
IS orientated to certam thmgs. I must give you an example : 
a mother surrounded her son with a certam imposing soliatude, 
and thereby lent him an importance that did not belong to 
him. The result was that shortly after puberty he became 
neurotic. The cause of this senseless attitude on the mother’s 
part was not at once recogmzable. A more penetrating 
investigation, however, revealed the existence of an un- 
conscious dogma that said , my son is the coining Messiah. 
This is an ordinary case of the universal hero-archetj^e 
in women, which is projected either upon the father, the 
husband, or the son m the form of a conception, which then 
unconsciously regulates her behaviour. A beautiful and 
widely known example is provided by Annie Besant, who has 
also discovered a saviour. 

In Mane Hay’s story the heroine drives her husband 
insane by her attitude, which is founded upon the unconsaous, 
and never expressed assumption that he is a horrible tyrant 

who holds her captive m much the same way as . 

The uncompleted simile she left to the interpretation of her 
husband, who finally discovered the appropriate figure for 
it in a cinque-cento tyrant with which he identified himself, 
and lost his reason in consequence. If the author of this 
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story had been a man, I would explain it from mascuhne 
psychology — this, m parenthesis 

The historical factor then is not essentially lackmg to the 
ammus. But he expresses himself m a form fimdamentally 
different from that of the anima. In the rehgious problems 
that are centred m the animus, the judgmg faculties are of 
primary importance, as contrasted with the feehng faculties 
m the case of the man. 

In closmg I would like to observe that the ammus and 
anima are not the only autonomous figures or ‘ souls ’ in 
the unconsaous, though m practice they are the most 
immediate and important. But, smce I would like to 
engage another aspect of the problem of the determimng 
effect of the earth upon mmd, perhaps I may now leave this 
difiicult field of subtlest inner expenence and turn to that 
other side where we shall no longer grope labonously in the 
dark background of the mmd, but pass mto the wide world 
of everyday things 

Just as the human soul has been formed by its earthly 
conditions m the evolutionary process, so the same process 
repeats itself to a certain degree under our eyes Let us, 
m thought, transplant an important portion of a European 
race to a strange soil and another climate. We imght expect 
that such a raaal group, even without the admixture of 
foreign blood, would undergo m the course of a few genera- 
tions certam psychic changes At our elbow we can observe 
m the Jews of the vanous European countnes noticeable 
differences, which can be explamed only through the 
pecuhanties of the different peoples they live amongst. It 
IS not difficult to tell the Spanish from the North Afncan 
Jew, the German Jew from the Russian. One can even 
distinguish the vanous types of Russian Jews, the Polish 
t5T)e from the North Russian and Kossack t3rpe. Notwith- 
standing the sunilanty of race, there exist marked psycho- 
logical differences the causes of which are very complicated. 
It must be admitted that it is extremely hard to determme 
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these differences exactly, yet a student of human nature 
unmistakably feels them. 

The greatest experiment in the transplantation of a race 
in modem times is the colonization of the North American 
contment by a predominantly Germanic population. Smce 
the chmatic and geological conditions vary very widely, we 
should expect all sorts of variations of the original raaal 
type. The mixture with Indian blood is so slight as to play 
no part Amencan anthropological investigation has now 
demonstrated that, even in the second generation of 
immigrants anatomical changes have begun, chiefly m the 
measurements of the skull. The Yankee t3T)e is formed, and 
is so similar to the Indian type, that on my first visit to the 
Middle West, while watching a stream of many hundred 
workers coming out of a factory, I remarked to the Amencan 
physiaan who was with me that I should never have thought 
there was such a high percentage of Indian blood. My com- 
panion laughed, and said he was wdhng to wager that m all 
these hundreds of men there would not be found a drop of 
Indian blood. That was many years ago when I had no notion 
of the mystenous Indianization of the Amencan people. I 
recognized this secret only through treatmg many Amencans 
analytically. In comparison with Europeans extraordmeiry 
differences were revealed. 

I was also struck by the great influence of the negro, a 
psychological influence, of course, not due to the mixing of 
blood. The emotional way in which an Amencan expresses 
himself — especially in the way he laughs — can be studied 
very well m the sodety-gossip items m the Amencan news- 
papers ; the mimitable Rooseveltian laugh you can find m 
its primordial form m the American Negro. The peculiar 
walk with the relatively loose ankle-jomts or the swmgmg 
hips so frequently observed m Americans , this comes firom 
the negro. Amencan music draws its mam mspiration from 
the negro ; the dance is a negro dance. The expressions of 
religious feelings, the revival meetings, the Holy Rollers, and 
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other abnormalities are powerfully influenced by the negro — 
and the famous Amencan nalvet4, in its charming as well as 
in its more unpleasant form, lends itself to comparison with 
the childishness of the negro. The remarkable liveliness of 
the average temperament, which shows itself not only at base- 
ball games, but particularly m an extraordmary desire to 
talk — of which the ceaseless and boundless stream of talk 
in the Amencan papers offers a good example — ^is scarcely 
to be denved from the Germamc forefathers, but resembles 
far more the ‘ chattermg ’ of a negro village The almost 
complete lack of intimacy, and the all-devourmg, voluminous 
soaabihty rermnd one of primitive hfe m open huts m a 
state of complete identification with all the members of the 
tnbe. It seemed to me as though Amencan houses had all 
their doors open all the time, as m Amencan country towns 
there are to be found no garden hedges Everythmg seems to 
be street. 

In dealmg with each particular trait it is difficult to 
deade how much is to be ascnbed to the sjmbiosis with the 
negro, and how much to the fact that Amenca is still a 
pioneenng nation on virgin soil. But taken all in all, the 
significant influence of the negro upon the general character 
of the people is unmistaiable. 

This infection of the primitive can also be observed m 
other lands, but not in the same degree In Afnca, for example, 
the white man is in a vanishmg mmority, and must therefore 
defend himself against the negro by observmg the stnctest 
social form , otherwise he nsks ‘ going black ’. If he submits 
to the primitive influence he is already lost. But m Amenca, 
the n^o, because he is m the nunonty, has a peculiar influence 
that IS not degenerative. In fact, taking it all m all, the negro 
influence — provided one is not just possessed by a Jazz- 
phobia — cannot be termed unfavourable 

The remarkable thmg is that one notices little or nothing 
of the In dians , and yet the above-mentioned anatonucal facts 
do not point to Africa, but are specifically Amencan. Does 
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the body react to America, and the soul to Africa ? I must 
answer this question by saying that only the manners Eire 
influenced by the negro, but what happens to the soul must 
be further mvestigated. 

It is natural that m the dreEims of my Amencan patients 
the negro should play no msignificEint r61e as an expression 
of the infenor sides of their personahty A European might 
similarly dreEun of tramps or other representatives of the 
lower classes. But by far the greater number of dreams, 
especially those at the beginmng of an analytical treatment, 
are superficisd. It was only in the course of a very thorough 
and deep anal3^is that I CEune upon symbols that are con- 
nected with Indian s5mibohsm. The progressive tendency 
of the unconsaous, m other words its hero-motive, chooses 
the Indian as its s5mibol, just as certam coins in the Umted 
States bear an Indian head. This latter fact is perhaps Ein 
honourable tnbute — though not fully recognized — to the 
Indian, for whom the hatred once felt has now passed away. 
But taken m its deeper significance it is an expression of the 
fact mentioned above that the American hero-motive has 
chosen the Indian as an ideal symbol. It would certainly 
never occur to any Amencan administration to place the 
head of Cetewayo, Booker Washington, or any other negro 
hero on their corns Monarchical states prefer the head of the 
sovereign upon theu: coins , democratic states employ other 
symbols of theu- ideals In my book, Psychology of the 
Unconsc%ous, I have published a detailed example of sin 
American hero-phantasy — ^I could add a dozen similar 
examples. 

The hero-motive always contains what a man desires 
from the bottom of his heart, and what he would most gladly 
realize. The nature of the phantasy that goes to the building 
of the hero-motive has, therefore, always a special importance. 
In the American hero-phantEisy the Indisin chcLracter plays a 
leading pEuii. The Amencan conception of sport goes far 
beyond the notions of the easy-going European. Only Indian 
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initiations can compete with the ruthlessness and brutahty 
of a vigorous Amencan training. Accordingly, the sum-total 
of Amenca’s achievement in sport is quite wonderful. The 
Indian comes out in all that an Amencan desires In the 
extraordinary concentration on a certain goal, in the tenaaty 
of purpose, in the unflinching endurance of the greatest hard- 
ships, all the legendary virtues of the Indian find full expression. 

The hero-motive is concerned not only with the general 
attitude to hfe, but cdso with vital problems of rehgion. 
Whenever a man takes up an absolute attitude, there his 
rehgion appears I have found in my Amencan patients that 
their hero-figure also represents a charactenstic aspect of 
Indian rehgion The most important figure of Indian rehgion 
IS the Shaman, the doctor and exorazer of spmts. The first 
Amencan discovery in this terrain — ^which has also become 
important for Europe — ^was spintuahsm, the second was 
Chnstian Science and other similar forms of mental heahng. 
Christian Science is an exorcizmg ntual The demons of sick- 
ness are demed existence; to the refractory body smtable 
incantations are sung, and the Christian religion, which 
corresponds to a high level of culture, is employed as a healmg- 
magic. The poverty of the spintual content is appallmg, but 
Christian Science is a hvmg force. It possesses a power that 
hnks it to the soil, by which it effects those miracles that 
are sought for m vam in the traditional church. 

Thus the Amencan presents a rare picture — a European 
with negro manners and an Indian soul! He shares the 
fate of all usurpers of foreign soil. Certam Australian primi- 
tives assert that one cannot conquer foreign land, for m 
foreign soil live strange ancestor spmts, and therefore the 
strange spirits will inhabit the new-born. There is a great 
psychological truth m this. The strange land assimilates the 
conqueror. Unlike the Latin conquerors m Central and South 
America, North Americans have maintained the European 
level with the strictest possible puntanism, yet they could 
not prevent the souls of their Indian enemies becommg theirs. 
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The virgin earth demands that at least the unconscious 
of the conqueror sinks to the level of the autochthonic mhabi- 
tants. Thus in the American a distance separates the conscious 
from the unconscious that is not found in Europeans. It is a 
tenaon between a high level of culture in the consaous, and an 
unmediated unconscious pnmitivity. But this tension pro- 
vides a psychic potential that endows the Amencan with an 
indomitable spirit of enterprise and an enviable enthusiasm 
which we in Europe do not know. The very fact that we are 
still m possession of our ancestor spints, and for us every- 
thing is historically mediated, certainly gives us a contact 
with our unconsaous, but we are also caught by this contact. 
In fact, so fast are we m an histoncal vice that great 
catastrophes are needed to loosen us from it, and to make 
us change our political behaviour from what it was 500 years 
ago. The contact with the unconsaous chams us to our earth 
and makes it hard for us to move, a fact that is to our dis- 
advantage m respect to progressiveness and the many values 
of a plastic attitude. Nevertheless I would not speak ill of 
our relation to good mother earth Plurimt pertranstbutU , but 
whoever is rooted m the soil endures. Remoteness from the 
unconscious, and therefore from the detenmning influence of 
history, means an uprooted state. That is the danger to the 
conqueror of foreign lands. It is also the danger confronting 
every individual who through one-sidedness in any kind of 
-tsm loses his relation with the dark, maternal, earthy ongm 
of his being. 



ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
WELTANSCHA UUNG 


The German word Weltanschauung is scarcely translatable 
mto another language. We know at once from this fact that 
the word must have a pecuhar psychological character. 
It not only expresses a conception of the world — this 
meaning could be readdy translated — ^but also mcludes the 
distinctive way m which one views the world The word 
philosophy imphes somethmg similar, but narrowed to the 
intellectual aspect, whereas Weltanschauung embraces all sorts 
of attitudes to the world, mcludmg the philosophical. Thus 
there is an aesthetic, rehgious, romantic, practical Weltan- 
schauung— io mention only a few possibihties. In this sense 
the concept of Weltanschauung has much in common with 
that of attitude. Thus we could define Weltanschauung 
ais a conceptually formulated attitude. 

What then is to be understood by attitude ? Attitude is 
a psychological concept that designates an especial groupmg 
or ordering of the psychic contents, which grouping is 
onentated either by a goal, or by a so-called rulmg pnnaple. 
If we compaire our psychic contents to am army, expressing 
the various forms of attitude by particular states of the 
army, then attention would be represented by a concentrated 
force standing to arms, surrounded by reconnoitrmg parties. 
As soon as the strength and position of the enemy is suffiaently 
known the position changes, the army begins to move m 
the direction of a given objective. In a precisely similau- 
mainner, the psychic attitude changes. Durmg the state of 
mere attention, apperception being the rulmg idea, the real 
work of thinking, along with other subjective contents, is 
suppressed as much as possible. On the other hand m the 
transition to an active attitude, there appear in consciousness 
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subjective contents consisting of purposive ideas and impulses 
to actions As an army has a leader with a general staff, so 
the psychic attitude has a general guidmg idea, which is 
founded upon and remforced by such mdusive matenal as 
experiences of all kinds, fundamental principles, affects, and 
the like. Naturally, no human action is quite sunple — hke, 
an isolated reaction to a smgle stimulus — ^but each of our 
actions and reactions is influenced by comphcated psychic 
preconditions. Usmg the mihtary analogy agam, we might 
compare these processes with the situation at general head- 
quarters. To the man in the ranks it might seem that the 
army retreated simply because it was attacked, or that an 
attack were made because the enemy had been seen m the 
wood. Our consaous function is ever inchned to play the r61e 
of the common soldier, and to beheve in the simphcity of its 
actions. Whereas m reahty battle has been given on this 
spot, and at this moment, because of a general plan of attack 
which m its ordered unfoldmg has for days been marshalling 
the common soldier to this pomt. And agam this general 
plan is not a mere reaction to reconnaissance reports, but 
results from the creative mitiative of the leader. Further- 
more, it IS conditioned by the action of the enemy, and also 
perhaps by wholly unmilitary, pohtical considerations of 
which the common soldier is quite unaware. These last 
factors are of a very complex nature and he far outside the 
understandmg of the common soldier, though they may be 
only too clear to the leader of the army But even to him 
certam factors are unknown, namely, the preconditions of 
his own personahty, with all their complicated presupposi- 
tions. Thus the army stands under a simple and single 
command, but the latter is the result of the coordinated 
operation of infinitely complex factors. 

Psychic action takes place on the basis of sunilarly com- 
plicated assumptions. No matter how simple an impulse 
may be, yet every nuance of its special character, its strength 
and direction, its course in time and space, its purposeful 
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intention, etc., depends on particular psychic presuppositions, 
in other words, an attitude ; and the attitude in turn consists 
of a constellation of contents whose multiphaty is hardly 
to be measured. The ego is the leader of the army, his 
reflections and decisions, his reasons and doubts, his aims 
and expectations are his general staff, and his dependence 
on outside factors is the dependence of the leader on the 
well-mgh incalculable influences that permeate the general 
headquarters, and the obscure pohtical background. 

We do not overload our analogy if we mclude withm its 
framework the relation of man to the world We can think of 
a human bemg as the leader of a small army in the struggle 
with his envuonment ; a war not infrequently on two fronts, 
before him the battle for existence, m the rear the battle 
against his own rebelhous mstmctive nature Even to those 
of us who are not pessimists our existence feels more like a 
battle than anythmg else. A state of peace is a desideratum 
and when a man has found peace with himself and the world, 
it IS indeed a noteworthy event. Correspondmg to the more 
or less chronic state of war, we need a carefully organized 
attitude , and for anyone to achieve endurmg mental peace 
his attitude must possess a stdl higher degree of preparedness 
and detailed elaboration, if his state of peace is to have even 
a modest duration It is much easier for the mind to hve m 
a state of movement, m a contmuous up and down of events, 
than in a balanced state of permanency, for m the latter — 
irrespective of its perhaps marvellous elevation and com- 
pleteness — one IS threatened with suffocation in an unbear- 
able ennui But we do not deceive ourselves when we assume 
that peace of mind, that is, moods without conflict, serene, 
dehberate, and well-balanced, in so far as they endure, always 
depend upon specially developed attitudes. 

You are perhaps surpnsed that I prefer the word attitude 
to Weltanschauut^ In using the concept of attitude, I have 
simply left the question open as to whether we are dealing 
with a conscious or an unconscious Weltanschauung. One can 
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be one’s own army leader and engage successfully m the 
struggle for existence both without and within, achievmg a 
relatively secure condition of peace, without possessmg a 
consaous Weltanschauung ; though one cannot do this 
without an attitude. We can only properly speak of a WeUan- 
schauung when a person has at least made a serious attempt 
to formulate his attitude conceptually or visibly, that is, 
when it becomes qmte dear to him why and to what purpose 
he behaves and hves as he does. But of what use is a Weltan- 
schauung, you wiU ask m astonishment, if one can get on just 
as well without it ? But you rmght just as well ask why 
have consaousness, if one can do without it ? For after all 
what IS Weltanschauung but a widened or deepened consaous- 
ness ? The reason why consaousness exists, and why there 
IS an urge to widen and deepen it is a very simple one Without 
consaousness things go less well This is obviously the reason 
why mother Nature has allowed consciousness, that most 
remarkable of all nature’s curiosities, to be produced The 
well-nigh unconsaous primitive can adapt and can make his 
power felt, but only in his primitive world. Accordmgly he 
falls victim to countless dangers which we on a higher levd 
of consciousness escape without effort True, a higher con- 
sciousness is exposed to dangers undreamed of by thepnmitive, 
but the fact remams, that conscious, and not unconscious man 
has conquered the earth. Whether m the last analysis, and 
from a superhuman view-pomt, this is an advantage or other- 
wise we are not m a position to decide. 

Higher consaousness determmes Weltanschauung Every 
mcrease m experience and knowledge, means a further step 
m the development of Wdtanschauung. And with the image 
the thinking man makes of the world, he also changes hunself . 
The man whose sun still moves round the earth is essentially 
different from the man whose earth is a satelhte of the sun. 
Not m vam was it that Giordano Bruno’s immortal thought 
represents one of the most important be ginning s of modem 
consaousness. The man whose cosmos hangs m the empyrean 
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is different from one whose spirit is lUuminated by Kepler’s 
vision. The man who is still dubious about the sum of twice 
two IS different from the thinker for whom nothing is less 
doubtful than the a prtort truths of mathematics. To sum up 
— it is not immaterial what sort of Weltanschauung we 
possess ; because it is not just a matter of our creating an 
image of the world, since retroactively it also changes us. 

The conception that we make of the world is the image of 
that sum of experience which we call ‘ world '. And m accord- 
ance with the character of this image we orientate our adapta- 
tion. As has been said, this does not happen rmconsaously. 
The common soldier in the trenches has no msight into the 
activities of the general staff. It is true that we are both general 
staff and army leader. But nearly always it requires deter- 
mmed resolution to free our consciousness from immediate, 
perhaps pressmg, occupations m order to durect it to the 
general problem of attitude. If we fail m this, we naturally 
remam unconsaous of our attitude, and in this case we have 
no Weltanschauung, but merely an unconsaous attitude. 
If no account is taken of guidmg aims and prmaples they 
remain unconsaous, that is, it seems as if everything simply 
happened in such and such a way. In reality, however, 
comphcated processes are workmg m the background m which 
prmaples and aims are involved of well-nigh immeasurable 
subtlety. There are many scientists who avoid havmg a 
Weltanschauung because this is supposed not to be scientific. 
But it is manifestly not clear to these people what they are 
really domg. For what actually happens is this, by deliberately 
leavmg themselves in the dark as to their gmdmg ideas they 
are chnging to a deeper, more primitive level of consciousness 
than would correspond to their full consaous capaaties. 
A certam critical and sceptical attitude is by no means always 
the expression of intelhgence; often it is just the reverse, 
especially when a man uses scepticism as a screen to doak 
his lack of Weltanschauung. Not infrequently, it is a moral 
rather than an intellectual deficiency. Because to see the 
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world, also means seeing yourself, and therefore as you see 
the world, so you see yourself, and this demands much m 
labour and sincenty. Hence it is always fatal to have no 
Weltanschauung. To have a Weltanschauung means to make 
an image of the world and of oneself, to know what the world 
is and who I am. Taken hteraUy this would be too much. No 
one can know what the world is, and as httle also can he know 
himself , but cum grano salts, it means the best possible 
knowledge — a knowledge that requires wisdom and the 
avoidance of unfounded assumptions, arbitrary assertions, 
and didactic opmions. For such knowledge one must seek 
the well-founded hypothesis, without forgetting that all 
knowledge is limited and subject to error. 

If the image we make of the world did not have a retro- 
active effect upon ourselves, we could be content with any 
sort of beautiful or divertmg sham. But such self-deception 
has its inevitable result, makmgusunreal, foohsh, and mcapable. 
Because we are fighting with a false image of the world, we 
are overcome by the supenor power of reahty. Thus experience 
teaches us the essential need of possessmg a carefully foimded 
and constructed Weltanschauung A Weltanschauung is a 
hypothesis, not a creed. The world changes its face — iempora 
mutantur et nos tn tilts — ^for the world can only be grasped 
by us as a psychic image m ourselves, and it is not always 
easy to deade, when the image changes, whether the world 
or ourselves, or both, have changed. The image of the world 
can change at any time, just as our conception of ourselves 
can change. Every new discovery, every new thought, can 
put a new face on the world. We must be prepared for this, 
else we suddenly find ourselves m an antiquated world, a 
mere old-fashioned survival of a lower level of consciousness. 
Everyone sooner or later gets his dismissal from life, but our 
will to live would postpone this moment as long as possible, 
and to this end we must never allow the image of the world 
to become rigid. Every new thought must be tested to see 
whether or not it adds somethmg to our world-image. 
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When therefore I set out to discuss the relation between 
analytical psychology and Welianschaumg, I do so from the 
standpoint I have just elaborated I put this question, " Do 
the findings of analytical psychology add something new to 
our Weltanschauung , or not ? ” 

In order to treat this question effectively, we must first 
consider the essentials of analytical psychology. What I call 
analj^cal psychology is a special trend in psychology that is 
concerned with the so-called complex psychic phenomena, m 
contrast to physiological or experimental psychology that 
staves to reduce complex phenomena as far as possible to 
their elements. The term ‘ anal3tacal ’ comes from the fact 
that I developed this branch of psychology from the onginal 
Freudian psycho-analysis. Freudhas identified psycho-anal5rsis 
with the theory of sex and repression, and has thereby 
nveted it into a doctrinaire framework. Therefore I avoid 
the expression ‘ psycho-analysis ’ when I am discussing other 
than merely technical matters. 

The Freudian psycho-analysis consists in a techmque that 
permits us to bring back to consciousness so-called repressed 
contents that have become unconsaous This techmque is a 
therapeutic method designed to treat and cure neuroses. In 
the hght of this method it seems as if the neuroses came mto 
existence m order that painful memones and tendenaes — 
so-called mcompatible contents — should be repressed from 
consaousness, and made unconscious by a sort of moral 
resentment arising from educational influences. So regarded, 
the unconscious psychic activity, the so-called unconscious, 
appears chiefly as a receptacle of all those contents that are 
antipathetic to consciousness, as well as all forgotten 
impressions. But on the other hand one cannot exclude the 
view that these incompatible contents themselves came from 
imconsaous instmcts , that is to say, the unconscious is 
not just a receptacle, but is the very mother of the things the 
conscious would be rid of. We can go a step further, and say 
the unconsaous aeates new contents. AU that the human 
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spirit has ever created has come from contents which, in the 
last analysis, existed once as unconscious seeds. While Freud 
lays special emphasis on the first aspect, I have stressed the 
latter, without denying the first. Although it is an important 
fact that man evades everything unpleasant, and therefore 
gladly forgets whatever does not smt hun, yet it seems to 
me even more important to establish what the nature of the 
positive activity of the unconscious really is. Regarded from 
this side, the unconscious appears as the totahty of all psychic 
contents tn statu nascendt. This mdisputable fimction of the 
unconsaous is, m general, merely disturbed by repressions 
from the conscious, and this disturbance of the natural 
activity of the unconscious is the essential source of so-called 
psychogenetic maladies. The unconscious is perhaps best 
understood if we take it as a natural organ with an energy 
specific to Itself. If, as a result of repression, its products are 
not admitted mto consaousness a sort of damming up results, 
an unnatural inhibition of a purposive function ; as though 
the bile, the natural product of the function of the hver, were 
impeded m its discharge mto the bowel. From a dammmg- 
back of bile jaundice results. As a result of the repression, 
false psychic paths are produced. As the bde overflows into 
the blood, so the repressed content spreads over into other 
psychic and physiological regions. In the hysterias, physio- 
logical functions are disturbed , in other neuroses, such as 
phobias, obsessions, or compulsions, it is chiefly psychic func- 
tions, includmg dreams, that are disturbed. The activity of the 
repressed contents can be demonstrated not only m the bodily 
symptoms of hystena or m the psychic symptoms of other 
neuroses (and psychoses also), but these effects can also be 
shown in the dreams. The dream m itself is a normal 
function, which can be disturbed like any other function by 
the results of a process of damming up. The Freudian theory 
of dreams takes account of the dream, and mterprets it even, 
from this angle alone ; namely, that dreams are nothing but 
symptoms. Other psychic fields are similarly regarded by 
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psycho-analysis, for example, works of art. Here, however, 
the weakness of the theory becomes painfully evident, smce 
a work of art is clearly not a symptom, but a genume creation. 
A creative achievement can be understood only on its own 
showing; if it is taken as a pathological misunderstanding 
that one seeks to explam in the same terms as a neurosis, 
then the attempted explanation begins to assume a cunous 
and lamentable air. 

The same is true of the dream. It is a characteristic creation 
of the unconsaous that is merely deformed and distorted by 
repression. Hence the explanation of the dream that inter- 
prets it merely as a S5mptom of repression will go very wide 
of the mark. Let us confine ourselves for the moment to the 
facts of a Freudian analysis. In the Freudian theory man 
appears as a creature of mstmct who, in vanous ways, comes 
mto conflict with the law, with certam moral precepts, and 
with his own insight, and who is therefore forced to repress 
certam instmcts either wholly or partially. The aim of the 
method is to mtroduce these instinctive contents to conscious- 
ness and to make repression unnecessary by consaous correc- 
tion. The menace entailed by the hberation of these instincts 
IS counterbalanced by the explanation that they are nothing 
but infantile wish-phantasies, which can still be repressed, 
though m a wiser way. It is also assumed that they can be 
' sublimated ’, to use the techmcal expression, by which is 
meant a sort of bending of them to a purposeful form of 
adaptation. If anyone believes this can be done arbitrarily 
he IS sadly mistaken — only absolute need can effectively 
inhibit a natural mstinct. For when there is no commanding 
necessity the ' sublimation ’ is merely a self-deception, a new 
and somewhat more subtle form of repression. 

Does this theory and this conception of man contam any- 
thing valuable for our Weltanschauung ? I do not think so. 
It is the well-known rationalistic materialism of the out-going 
nineteenth century which is the guiding pundple of the 
interpretive psychology underlying Freud's psycho-analysis. 
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Out of it can come no other image of the world, and therefore 
no other attitude of man to the world. But we must not 
forget that only m rare instances is an attitude influenced by 
theories A far more effective influence is that of feeling. 
I caimot conceive how a dry theoretical presentation can 
reach the feelings. I could read you a detailed statistical 
statement concerning imprisonment and you would go to 
sleep. But if I took you through a prison, or an asylum for 
the insane, you would not go to sleep. You would receive 
a profound impression. Was it any teachmg that made the 
Buddha ? No, it was the vision of age, sickness, and death 
that burned into his soul 

Thus the partly one-sided, partly erroneous conceptions 
of Freud really tell us nothmg But when we take a deep 
look into the psychology of actual cases of neurosis, and see 
there what devastation the so-called repressions have wrought, 
what disturbances have resulted from a disregard of elementary 
instinctive processes, then we receive — to put it mildly — 
a lasting impression There is no form of human tragedy 
that does not m some measure proceed from this battle between 
the ego and the unconscious Anyone who has never seen 
the horror of a prison, an insane asylum, or a hospital, will 
surely experience, from the impression these things make 
upon him, a profound enrichment of his Weltanschauung. 
And he will be no less deeply impressed when he looks into 
the abyss of human sufienng that opens behind a neurosis. 
How many times have I heard the cry, ‘ But that is horrible ! 
Who could ever have thought of such a thmg ! etc.’ One 
cannot deny that whoever tries with the necessary con- 
scientiousness and thoroughness to study the structure of a 
neurosis, receives a tremendous impression of the effective- 
ness of the unconscious. Likewise, whoever has seen the 
slums of London has received a real addition to his expenence. 
But that is merely a collision with something stupendous ; 
there re mains the eternal question ‘ What is to be done 
about it ? 
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Psycho-analysis has removed the veil from facts that were 
known only to a few, and has even made an effort to deal 
with them. But has it any new attitude to them ? In other 
words, has the deep impression had any lasting or fruitful 
results? Has it altered our image of the world, and thus 
advanced our Weltanschauung ? The Weltanschauung of 
psycho-anal)reis is a rationalistic matenahsm, the Weltan- 
schauung of an essentially practical natural science — and this 
view we find to be madequate When we trace a poem of 
Grfiethe’s to his mother-complex, when we seek to explain 
Napoleon as a case of masculme protest, or St. Francis as a 
case of sexual repression, there comes upon us a deep dis- 
satisfaction. Such an explanation is insufficient and does 
not do justice to the significant reahty of things. What 
becomes of beauty, greatness, and hohness ? These are 
most living reahties without which human life would be 
superlatively stupid What is the right answer to the question 
of monstrous suffering and conflict? In the true answer 
there must reverberate somethmg that at least reminds us 
of the magmtude of the suffenng. But the merely reasonable, 
practical attitude of rationahsm, however desirable on many 
grounds, ignores the real meaning of suffering. It is 
simply set aside and mgemously explamed away as irrelevant. 
It was a great noise about nothmg. Much may faU mto this 
category, but not everythmg. 

The error, as I said above, lies m the fact that so-called 
psycho-analysis has albeit a scientific, yet a purely rationalistic 
conception of the unconsaous. When we speak of instmcts 
we imag ine we are expressmg something about what is known, 
but m reahty we are speakmg of something unknown. Actually 
we know only that from the dark spheres of the psyche effects 
come to us, which in some way or other must be assimilated 
to consciousness, if we are to avoid destructive disturbances 
of other functions. It is qmte impossible to say offhand what 
is the nature of these effects, whether they origmate in 
sexuality, in the power-instinct, or m some other instmct. 
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They are plainly of double or of many meanings — ^like 
the unconscious itself. 

I have already explained to you that although the uncon- 
scious is a receptacle for all that is forgotten, past, and 
repressed, it is also that sphere in which all subliminal pro- 
cesses take place. For example, the unconscious contains 
the sense perceptions that are too weak to reach conscious- 
ness, and at the same time it is the matrix out of which all 
the psychic future grows. Thus, just as we know that man 
can repress a disquietin g wish and can thereby force its 
energy to mix m with other functions, so we also know that 
he can remam unconscious of a new idea, one normally remote 
from his habit of mind, and that consequently its energy flows 
into other functions m a disturbing way. I have often seen 
cases where abnormal sexual phantasies disappeared suddenly 
and completely in the moment when the mmd became aware 
of a new thought or p^chic content. 1 have seen too a 
migrame suddenly disappear when an unconscious poem 
became conscious. Just as sexuality can express itself 
inappropriately m phantasies, so creative phantasy can be 
inappropriately expressed in sexuality. Voltaire once said of 
etymology, ‘ En eiymologu n’lmporte quot pent designer 
n’importe quoi,’ we must say the same of the unconsaous In 
any case we can never know m advance what is what 
In relation to the unconsdous we have merely the gift of 
after-knowledge ; it is impossible to know a priori an}rthing 
about the conditions within the unconscious. Every con- 
clusion m this respect is avowedly an ' as if ’. 

Thus the unconscious seems to us a great X, concerning 
which the only thmg indisputably known is that important 
effects proceed from it. A glance at the historical religions 
of the world shows us how important these effects are in 
history. A glance at the suffering of modem man shows us 
the same — ^we merely express ourselves somewhat differently. 
Five hundred years ago men said, ‘ she is possessed of the 
devil'; now, 'she has a hysteria.' Formerly a sufferer 
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was said to be bewitched, now the trouble is called a neurotic 
dyspepsia. The facts are the same ; only the previous explana- 
tion taken psychologically is nearly exact, whilst we have 
rationalistic descnptions of symptoms, which descnptions 
are really without content. For if I say that someone is 
possessed by an evil spirit, I imply that the possessed person 
IS not legitimately ill, but suffers from an invisible spmtual 
influence which he can m no way master. This invisible 
somethmg is a so-called autonomous complex, an unconscious 
content that is withdrawn from the reach of the conscious 
will. When one analyses the psychology of a neurosis, one 
discovers a so-called complex, * e., a content of the unconscious, 
which does not behave as do conscious contents, coming or 
going at command, but follows its own law, m other words 
it is independent or autonomous, as it is termed techracally. 
It acts hke a gobhn alwa}^ evadmg one’s grasp. And when 
the complex is made consaous— which is the aim of analysis 
— the patient says perhaps, with relief, ‘ Oh was it that that 
disturbed me so 1’ Apparently something is actually won, 
because the symptoms disappear. The complex is released, 
as we say. We can cry out with Goethe, ' We have explained 
that I ’ but we must go on with Goethe to add ‘ and yet 
there are still ghosts m the day 1 ’ The true state of affairs 
is now for the first time revealed. We become aware that this 
complex could never have played its part if our nature had 
not lent it secret instmctive power. What I mean by this I 
will explain with the help of an example. A patient suffers 
from nervous stomach-symptoms that consist m painful 
contractions resembling a state of hunger. Analysis shows an 
infantile longing for the mother, a so-called mother-complex. 
The symptoms disappear as a result of this new-won insight, 
but there remains a longing that refuses to be assuaged by 
the explanation that it is ‘ nothii^ but an infantile mother- 
complex ’. What before was a semi-phy^cal hunger and a 
phyrsical pam, now becomes psychic hunger and psychic pam. 
One longs for something and yet one knows that it would be 
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quite false to mistake this something for the mother. The 
everpresent, unappeasable longing remains, and the solution 
of this problem is considerably more difficult than the reduc- 
tion of the neurosis to a mother-complex. The longing is a 
constant demand, a tormenting urgent emptiness, which 
can be forgotten from time to time, but never overcome by 
strength of will. It always returns. At first it is not known 
whither the longmg is directed. A good deal can be surmised 
about it ; but all that can be said with certainty is that over 
and beyond the mother-complex, an unconsaous something 
raises this demand independently of our consciousness, and 
inexphcably to our cnticism, contmues to push its claim. This 
something is what I have descnbed as an autonomous complex. 
From this source comes the instmctive power which originally 
sustained the infantile demand on the mother, and thereby 
caused the neurosis ; for adult consaousness must set aside and 
repress such a demand as unassimilable. 

All infantile complexes resolve themselves mto autonomous 
contents of the unconscious. The primitive mmd has felt these 
contents to be strange and mexphcable, has personified them 
as gods and demons, and has sought to fulfil their demands 
by sacred and magical rites. Recognizmg correctly that this 
hunger or thirst cannot be stilled either by food, or by drink, 
or by returning into the mother’s womb, the primitive mmd 
created images of invisible, jealous, and exactmg beings, more 
potent, strong, and dangerous than man. These are denizens 
of a world which although invisible is yet so merged and muted 
with the visible world, that spints even dwell m its cooking 
pots. Spirits and magicians are almost the sole causes of illness 
among primitives. The autonomous contents are projected by 
the primitive upon these supernatural bemgs. Our world 
on the other hand is freed of demons to the last trace. The 
autonomous contents and their demands have remained. They 
can be expressed partially in religions, but the more the 
religion is rationalized and watered down — an almost unavoid- 
able fate — the more confused and mjTsterious are the paths 
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by which the contents of the unconscious still reaoh us. 
One of the commonest ways is the neurosis, which is not 
what one at first would expect. A neurosis is usually under- 
stood as a kind of infenonty, a quarUtii neghgeable from a 
medical pomt of view. This is a mistake, as we have seen. 
For behmd the neurosis are hidden those powerful psychic 
mfluences in which are rooted our spiritual attitude and its 
guiding prmciples. Rationalistic materialism, that apparently 
quite trustworthy spiritual position, is a psychological counter- 
movement against mysticism. This is the secret antagonist 
that has to be combatted. Materialism and mysticism are a 
psychological pair of opposites, just like atheism and theism. 
They are hostile brothers, two different methods of somehow 
grapphng with the dominatmg unconscious mffuences, the 
one by denial, the other by recognition. 

If then I want to name the most essential thing that 
anal}^cal psychology has added to our Welianschauung, 
I should say it is the knowledge that there exist certain 
unconscious contents that make undemable demands, or send 
forth influences, which nolens volens must be met by the 
consaous. 

You would find my analysis somewhat unsatisfactory if 
I were to leave the somethmg I have described as an autono- 
mous unconscious content in this indefinite state, and made 
no attempt to tell you what our psychology has discovered 
empirically about this content. 

If, as psycho-analysis assumes, a definitive and satis- 
factory answer can be given, as for example that the original, 
infantile dejiendence on the mother was the cause of the 
longing, then this knowledge should also provide a solution. 
There are such infantile dependencies which actually do 
disappear when they are thoroughly mvestigated. But from 
this fact we must not infer that this is true m all cases. In 
every case something remains unresolved ; sometimes it is 
appiarently so little that the case is, for all practical purposes, 
finished; but again, it may be so much that neither the 
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patient nor the physician is satisfied with the result, and it 
seems as though nothing had been accomplished. More- 
over, I have treated many patients who were conscious of 
their causal complexes down to the last detail, without 
having been helped by this insight in any essential way. 

A causal explanation may be relatively satisfactory, but 
it carries with it something unsatisfactory psychologically, 
in so far as no essential knowledge is thereby won of the aim 
of that deep, instinctive urge at the root of the complex — the 
meaning of the longing, for example. For just as httle do we 
see or know what is to be done about it. If I know that an 
epidemic of typhus comes from infected drinking water, I am 
in no way helped by this knowledge in the cleaning of the 
sources of supply. The question in regard to the illness is 
only satisfactorily answered if we can learn what the some- 
thing is that has maintamed the mfantile dependence on into 
adult life, and what has been the purpose of this persistence 

If the human psyche came into the world as a complete 
tabula rasa this problem could not exist, for there would 
then be nothing in the mmd that had not been acquired by 
the mind itself, or that had not been planted in it. But in 
the mdividual human psyche there are many things not gained 
by the individual. For the human mind is not bom a tabula 
rasa, nor is every man provided with a wholly new and unique 
brain. He is bom with a brain that is the result of develop- 
ment in an endlessly long chain of ancestors. This brain is 
produced in each embryo in its difierentiated completeness, 
and when it begins to function, will unfailing ly yield the same 
results as have been produced innumerable times before m 
the ancestral hne. The whole anatomy of man is an inherited 
system identical with the ancestral constitution, which will 
unfailing ly function in the same way as before. Consequently 
there is but a slender possibihty that an3rthing will be pro- 
duced that is new and essentially diSerent from what has 
gone before. All those frctors, then, which were essential 
to our near and remote forbears will be essential to us also. 
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for they correspond to the inherited organic S5^tem. They 
are actually necessities that will make themselves felt as needs. 

Do not fear that I shall speak to you of inherited ideas. 
Far from it. The autonomic contents of the unconsaous, 
or, as I have also called them, the dommants of the unconsaous 
are not inherited ideas, but inhented possibilities, necessities 
even, of bringmg to birth the ideas by which from tune 
immemorial these dommants have been expressed. It is 
true that every region of the earth and every time has had 
its distinctive speech, which can vary infinitely But it 
matters httle if the mjdhological hero overcomes now a 
dragon, now a fish or some other monster ; the fundamental 
motive remains the same, and that is the common property 
of mankmd, not the transitory formulations of different 
regions and penods. 

Thus man is bom with a comphcated psychic precondition, 
that IS an3^mg but a tabula rasa. Even the boldest phantasies 
fall withm limits determmed by psychic mhentance, and 
through the veil of even the wildest phantasy there shimmer 
those dominants which have been inherent in the human 
psyche from the very beginning. It seems remarkable to us 
when we discover that a mentally diseased person develops 
phantasies that are to be found among primitives m nearly 
identical form But it would be remarkable if it were otherwise. 

I have called the sphere of the general psychic mhentance 
the collective unconsaous The contents of our conscious 
are all gained by us as mdividuals. If now the human psyche 
consisted of the consaous alone, there would be nothmg 
psychical that had not arisen m the course of the mdividual 
life. In this case we ^ould seek m vain for any conditions or 
influences behind a simple parental complex. By reduction 
to father and mother the last word would be said, for these 
are the figures which have operated first and exclusively on 
our conscious psyches. But actually the contents of the 
conscious have not come into existence merely through the 
effects of the mdividual environment , they are also influenced 
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and regulated by the psyduc inhentance, *.c. the collective 
unconscious. It is true, for instance, that the image of the 
individual mother is impressive, but its particular impressive- 
ness depends upon the fact that it is fused with an unconsaous 
state of readmess, that is, with an mbom system or image, 
which results from the symbiotic relation of mother and 
child that has existed from eternity. Where the individual 
mother is lacking in this or that respect, a certam loss is Mt, 
which represents a claim of the collective unconsaous for 
fulfilment. One mstmct has diort measure, so to speak. From 
this cause neurotic disturbances frequently arise, or at least 
peculiarities of character. If the collective unconscious did 
not exist, an5dhing could be accomphshed by education. 
It would be possible with impumty to deform a human bemg 
into a psychical machine, or transform him mto an ideal. 
But strict limits are set to any such attempts, because there 
are dominants of the unconscious which make almost mvinable 
demands for fulfilment. If, then, in the example of the patient 
with the stomach neurosis, I am asked to name the thing in 
the imconsaous, over and above the personal mother-complex, 
that keeps alive an indefinite, but painful longmg, the answer 
is: It is the collective image of the mother; not of this 
particular mother, but of the mother m her umversal aspect. 

You wiU ask in astonishment • ‘ But why should this 
collective image release such longing ? ’ It is not quite easy 
to answer this question. Yet if we could get an immediate 
impression of the nature and meanmg of this collective 
image, which I have also termed an archetype, then it would 
be easy to understand its effects. 

In order to aid us in this understanding, I would present 
the following reflections. The mother-child relation is 
certainly the deepest and most penetrating one we know ; 
the child m fact for a long time is, so to speak, a part of the 
maternal body ! Later it is really a contmuum of the psychic 
atmosphere of the mother for 3^ears, and in this way, all 
that is primordial in the child is, so to speak, indissolubly 
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fused with the mother image. This is true not only of the 
individual case, but still more in a histoncal sense. It is the 
absolute experience of the ancestral hne, an organic truth as 
unequivocal as the relation of the sexes to one another. 
Thus there naturally exists m the archetype, m the collectively 
inherited mother-image, that extraordinary intensity of 
relationship which first impels the child mstmctively to chng 
to its mother. With the passing of years, the man grows 
naturally away from the mother ; provided, of course, that 
he IS no longer m a condition of almost animal-hke pnmitivity, 
but has attained a certam degree of consciousness and 
culture, but he does not outgrow the archetype in the same 
natural way If he is merely instinctive, his life will run on 
without choice, smce freedom of will always presupposes con- 
saousness. It wiU proceed accordmg to unconscious laws, 
and there wiH be no deviation from the archetype. But if 
consaousness exists of a certam degree of effectiveness, then 
the consaous content wiU always be overvalued at the cost 
of the imconsaous. From this comes the illusion that m 
separatmg from the mother nothing has happened except 
that one has ceased to be the child of this individual woman. 
The conscious, indeed, only recognizes contents that are 
individually acquired. Thus it recognizes the individual 
mother only, and knows nothmg of the fact that she is also 
the eternal mother, the bearer and representative of the 
archetype. But the release from the mother is adequate only 
if the archetype also is mcluded. The same of course is true 
of the hberation from the father. 

The development of consaousness, and therewith a relative 
freedom of the will, naturally conditions the possibihty of 
deviating from the archetype, and, therefore, from instmct. 
If the deviation begins, a dissoaation between the conscious 
and the imconsaous ensues, and then the perceptible and 
usually very unpleasant activity of the imconsaous begins. 
This takes the form of a symptomatic expression of 
an inner unconscious fixation. Situations then develop 
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in which it seems as though one were still not freed from 
the mother. 

The primitive mind, although not understandmg this 
dilemma, sensed it all the more keenly, and accordmgly 
devised highly important rites between childhood and adult 
age, e.g. puberty rites and uutiation ceremomes, which 
unmistakably have the aim of effecting the release from the 
parents by magical means. This arrangement would be qmte 
superfluous if the relation to the parents were not also felt to 
be magical. Magic is everything mto which unconscious 
mfluences enter. But the purpose of these ntes is not solely 
concerned with the release from the parents, since they also 
have in view the transition to the adult phase. The aim is 
that none shall remain behmd in the backward-lookmg longing 
of childhood — ^which means that the claim of the wounded 
archetype is covered. This is brought about by opposmg 
the intimate relation with the parents by another relation, 
namely that with the clan or tnbe. The inflicting of certain 
bodily defacements such as cuts and scars are intended to 
serve this end, as well as the mystical teachmg the young 
man receives durmg the imtiation Often these initiations 
are extremely homble m character. 

This is the way m which the pmmtive, for reasons unknown 
to him, beheves it necessary to do justice to the claims of the 
archetype. A simple parting from the parents does not 
suffice , there must be a drastic ceremony that seems very 
hke a sacriflce to those powers which could hold the young 
man back. This shows us at a glance the power of the arche- 
tjpe ; it forces the primitive to act against Nature, that he 
may not become her victim. This is mdeed the beginning of 
all culture, the mevitable result of consaousness with the 
possibihty it brings of deviating from unconscious law. 

Long have these thinp been foreign to our world, but 
nature has not therefore forfeited any of her power over us. 
We have merely learned to undervalue that power. But we 
are m somewhat of a quandary when we come to the question : 
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What is to be our way of meetuig the effects of the unconsaous 
contents ? For us it can no longer be the performance of 
primitive ntes. That would be an artifiaal and wholly 
ineffectual regression. We are far too critical and too psycho- 
logical for that If you put the question to me, I too am 
perplexed. I can say only this much, that for years I have 
watched m many of my patients the ways they mstmctively 
select m order to meet the demands of the unconscious contents. 
Obviously I should far overstep the limits of a lecture if I 
were to report these observations I must refer you m this con- 
nexion to a paper on the relation between the ego and the 
unconscious, shortly to appear, where this question is 
thoroughly discussed * 

I must be content if m this lecture I have been able to 
make you recognize, that withm our own unconscious psyche 
those powers are still active which men have always pro- 
jected mto space as gods, and there worshipped them with 
sacrifices. With this knowledge it imght be shown that all 
the manifold practices and convictions, which from remotest 
times have played so great a part in human history, do not 
rest upon arbitrary discovenes and opimons of mdividual 
men, but owe their origin far more to the existence of strong, 
unconsaous powers which we cannot neglect without 
disturbing the psychic balance The example I have used of 
the mother-complex is of course wily one of many. To the 
archetype of the mother we could easily add a senes of other 
archetypes. 

This multiphaty of the unconscious dommants explains 
the manifold nature of religious conceptions. AH these 
factors are still active m our psyche. Only their forms of 
expression, and their evaluations have been outstnpped, 
not their actual existence and effectiveness. The fact that we 
can now understand them as psychic forces means a new formu- 
lation, a new expression, that may perhaps also make it 

^ The Relation between the Ego and the Unconscious m Two Essays on 
Analytical Psychology (Baillifere, Tindall & Cox, 1928). 
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possible to discover ways in which a new relation to these 
unconsaous powers can he estabhshed. I beheve this possi- 
bihty to be of immense significance ; for the collective 
unconsaous is in no sense an obscure comer of the mmd, but 
the all-controllmg deposit of ancestral experience from untold 
millions of years, the echo of prehistoric world-events to 
which each century adds an infinitesimally small amount of 
variation and differentiation Because the collective uncon- 
saous is m the last analysis a deposit of world-events findmg 
expression m bram and sympathetic nerve structure, it 
means in its totahty a sort of timeless world-image, with a 
certam aspect of etermty opposed to our momentary, consaous 
image of the world. It means nothmg less than another 
world, a mirror-world if you wiU But unhke a mere mirrored 
image, the unconsaous image has an energy pecuhar to 
itself, mdependent of the consaous. By virtue of this energy 
powerful psychic effects are produced — effects that do not 
appear openly on the surface of thmgs, but influence us all 
the more powerfully from the dark regions withm. These 
influences remam invisible to everyone who has failed to 
subject the transient world-image to adequate cnbasm, and 
who is therefore still hidden from himself. That the world 
has not only an outer, but an inner aspect ; that it is not only 
outwardly visible, but also acts powerfully upon us m a 
timeless present, from the deepest and apparently most 
subjective hmterland of the psyche — this I hold to be know- 
ledge which, in this form (r^ardless of the fact that it is 
ancient wisdom) deserves to be evaluated as a new factor in 
forming a WeUanschauur^. Anal 3 rtical psychology is not a 
Weltanschauung, but a saence, and as such it offers the buildmg 
stones or the implements with which a Weltanschauung 
can be either built up, tom down, or reconstructed. There 
are many to-day who think they discern a Weltanschauung 
in analytical psychology. I wi^ it were one, for then 1 should 
be relieved of the toil of investigation and the pains of doubt, 
and could besides tell you clearly and simply what is the way 
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that leads to Paradise. I merely experiment m a Weltanschauung 
when I try to make it clear to myself what is the meaning 
and scope of the new knowledge But this experimentation 
IS m a certain sense a way, for when all is said and done, 
our own existence is an experiment of nature, an attempted 
new combination. Whoever experiments hves, and indeed, 
is it not the meamng of hfe, that it be lived ? 
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A DISCUSSION about the European women of to-day is 
an enterprise scarcely to be undertaken without a pressmg 
summons. Have we the knowledge that would warrant 
any fundamental statement about Europe — about the Europe 
of our time ? Can an5dhmg be said about it ? Is not 
everyone mvolved m some programme or experiment, or 
else caught m some historical retrospect ? And in regard 
to woman, cannot the same question be raised ’ Moreover, 
how IS a man to wnte about woman, his exact opposite ? 
I mean of course something accurate, that is outside the 
sexual programme, not contaminated by resentment, and 
beyond illusion and theory. Where is the man to be found 
capable of such supenonty ? For woman stands ]ust where 
man's shadow falls. So that he is only too liable to confuse 
her with his own shadow. Then, when he wishes to repair 
this misunderstanding, he tends to overvalue the woman 
and beheve in her desiderata. Thus at the outset many 
scruples ass2ul me in the handlmg of this theme. 

One thing, however, is mdubitable, namely, that the 
woman of to-day is under the same process of transition 
as man. Whether this transition is a historical turmng- 
pomt or not, remams to be seen. Sometimes it seems — 
especially m the hght of a historical retrospect — as though 
the present had an analogue in certain epochs of the past, 
in which great empires and cultures went beyond their zemth 
and hurried irresistibly towards decay. But such analogies 
are deceptive, since there are also renaissances. 

Something relatively clear seems to move into the fore- 
ground , and this is the intermediate position occupied by 
Europe between the Asiatic East and the Anglo-Saxon — 
or shall we say American — West ? Europe stands between 
164 
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two colossi, both immature in their form and yet im- 
measurably opposed m their already discernible nature. 
They are fundamentally divorced, both radsilly and in then 
ideals. In the West there is as great pohtical freedom as, 
personally, there is a lack of it , whereas in the East we find 
]ust the opposite. In the West there is the immense impetus 
of a technical and scientific culture-tendency , whereas 
in the East there is an awakenmg of all those forces which, 
m Europe, this cultural urge holds m check The power 
of the West is matenal, that of the East ideal. The struggle 
of these opposites, which m the world of the European man 
takes place m the provmce of apphed mind, finding expression 
in battlefields and bank balances, is a psychic conflict in 
the woman 

What makes the treatment of the problem of the modem 
European woman so unusually difficult is the fact that one 
must necessarily wnte about a nunonty only In this sense 
there is no ‘ European woman ’ properly speaking. Or, 
perchance, is the peasant’s wife of to-day different from her 
forbears of a hundred years ago > There is, in fact, a qmte 
substantial body of the population that only to a very hmited 
extent fives in the present and partiapates in the present-day 
problems This is true of the overwhelmmg majority. 
We speak of the ' battle of the iiund ’, but how many are 
really occupied with it ’ And how many understandmg, 
s)mipathetic lookers-on does it enrol ? Or the ‘ Woman’s 
problem ’ — how many women have problems ? In propor- 
tion to the sum-total of European women, it is a dwindling 
minonty of women who really five m the Europe of to-day ; 
and these, moreover, are aty dwellers and belong — I say 
it purposely — to comphcated humanity. This must always 
be so, since it is only the few who express with any distmct- 
ness the spint of a time. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era 
there were only a very few Christians in the ‘ Christian ’ 
majority who had in some degree comprehended the spirit 
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of Chrishanity , the rest were still practically pagan. The 
cultural process that is characteristic for an epoch operates 
most intensively m aties, for it alwrays needs great congrega- 
tions of men to make a culture possible From these con- 
gregations cultural achievements dissemmate to the smaller 
groups that have remamed more or less embedded m the 
past. Thus only m the large centres do we find the spirit 
of the present, and only there do we find the ‘ European 
woman that is to say, the woman who expresses the present 
European epoch, both soaally and spintually. The further 
we go from the influence of the great centres, the more do 
we find ourselves recedmg mto history. In an out-of-the-way 
Alpme valley we can find men who have never seen a railway, 
and in Spain, which is also part of Europe, we can dive mto 
a dark mediaeval tune without even an alphabet. The people 
of such regions, or of correspondmg levels of the population, 
do not hve in our Europe, but m the Europe of 1400, and 
their problems correspond to the bygone age m which they 
exist I have analysed such people, and have found myself 
earned back mto an atmosphere that lacked nothing in 
histoncal romance. 

The so-called present is a thin surface-stratum that is 
produced in the great centres of mankmd But when too 
thin, as, for mstance, m the Russia of the Tzars, it is also 
irrelevant, as events have ^own. When, however, it has 
attained to a certain strength, we can speak of culture and 
progress, and then problems anse that are characteristic 
of an epoch. In this sense Europe possesses a present, 
and there are women who hve in it and suffer its problems. 
About these, and these only, are we entitled to speak. Those 
for whom the Middle Ages still offer adequate ways and 
possibihties demand nothing from the present and its experi- 
ments But the man who belongs to the present — ^no matter 
why or how— cannot turn back again to the past without 
suffenng essential loss. Often this turning-back is altogether 
impossible, even when a man is prepared to make the sacrifice. 
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The man of the present needs must work towards the future. 
He has to leave it to others to maintain the past. Hence, 
he is also a destroyer, not a bmlder only. To himself, both 
he and his world are questionable and ambiguous. The 
■ways that the past shows him, and the answers that it gives 
to his questions are insufihaent for the needs of the present. 
Old and comfortable ways are blocked, new possibihties have 
been opened up, or new dangers have arisen of which the 
past knew nothing. It is proverbial, of course, that man 
never learns from history, and, as a rule, in respect to a 
problem of the present, it can teach us simply nothmg. The 
new way must be made through untrodden regions, without 
suppositions, and often, unfortunately, without piety also. 
Morality is the only thing that cannot be improved, smce 
every modification of habitual morality is, in its apphcation, 
an immorahty. In this bon mot there is something more 
senous, smce it also cames an undemable fact of feehng, 
against which many a pioneer has stumbled. 

All the problems of the present form a knot ; so that it is 
scarcely permissible to detach a single problem by itself, 
and treat it mdependently of the rest There is, for instance, 
no problem of the ‘ woman m Europe ’ which omits man and 
his world If she is roamed, then m the great majority of 
cases she is economically dependent upon man ; if unmarried 
and eammg her hvehhood, then she is working m a profession 
already mitiated and established by man. Unless there is 
a voluntary sacrifice of her whole erotic hfe, she must again 
stand in an essential relation to man. In manifold ways 
woman is indissolubly bound up with the man’s world and 
therefore is exposed, as he is, to all the shocks and con- 
cussions of this world. The war, for example, has affected 
woman just as deeply as it has man, and she has to adapt 
to its consequences as he must What the upheavals of the 
last twenty or thirty years mean for the world of men is 
displayed roundly on the surface ; it is reported every day 
in the journals. But what it means for woman is not at first 
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visible. For woman as woman is neither pohtically, nor 
economically, nor spintually a visible factor of any importance. 
If she were she would stand more plainly in man’s field of vision, 
and then would be taken into account as a competitor. Some- 
times she does do this ; but m doing so she becomes visible 
only as a man who, so to speak, is accidentally a woman. 
But smce, as a rule, she stands on the intimate side of man, 
on the side where he only feels ; that side for which either he 
has no eyes or will not see, woman appears as a sort of opaque 
mask, behind which everything possible and impossible 
can be assumed. Not only does he assume, he thmks he 
actually sees, and yet he somehow fails to hit upon the 
essential thmg. The elementary fact, that a man always 
presupposes another’s psychology as being identical with 
his own, aggravates the difficulty and hmders a correct 
understandmg of the feminine psyche. This circumstance 
finds a purposive accommodation, viewed biologically, in 
the unconsciousness and indefiniteness of the woman. She 
allows herself to be convmced by projected mascuhne feehngs. 
This IS, of course, a general human charactenstic ; but with 
woman it has an espeaally dangerous nuance, since in this 
respect she is not naive, for only too often her aim is to allow 
herself to be convinced It fits in with her nature to remam 
in the background as an independently wilhng and responsible 
ego, in order not to hmder the man, but rather to invite him 
to make real his aims with respect to herself. This is a sexual 
pattern, but it has far-reaching raimfications in the feminine 
mind By mamtainmg a passive attitude with an invisible 
purpose m the background, she aids a man towards his realiza- 
tion, and in that way holds him. At the same time she 
weaves a web of fate for herself, because whoever digs a pit 
for others falls himself therein. 

I must confess that I am here describing, rather unkindly, 
a process that might as well be sung in glowmg terms But 
all things natural have two sides, and when something has to be 
made conscious, we must see the shadow-side as well as the light. 
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When we observe the way in which women, smce the second 
half of the mneteenth century, have begun to leam mascuhne 
calhngs, to become active in pohtics, to found and lead 
societies, etc., we can see that woman is in the process of 
breaking with the purely feminme sexual schema in which 
apparent unconsciousness and passivity play a leading r61e 
She begms to concede somethmg to mascuhne psychology 
by establishmg herself as a visible member of society , not 
merely hiding behind the mask of Mrs So-and-So, with the 
obhging intention of havmg all her wishes fulfilled by the 
man, or to make him feel it if things don’t go as she wishes. 

This step towards social independence is a symptom 
even though it be only a response to compelhng economic 
facts, and due to causes, other than the actual need itself. 
The courage and capacity for self-sacnfice of such women 
is certainly to be marvelled at, and only the blmd could fail 
to see the good that has come out of these efforts But no 
one can evade the fact, that in takmg up a mascuhne calling, 
studying, and working in a man’s way, woman is doing 
something not wholly in agreement with, if not directly 
injurious to, her feminme nature. She is doing what would 
be scarcely possible for a man to do, even were he a Chma- 
man. Could he, for example, take a place as a governess, 
or be in charge of a kindergarten When I speak of injury, 
I do not mean physiological merely, but above all psychic 
injury. It is a woman’s outstanding charactenstic that she 
can do everything for the love of a man But those women 
who can achieve somethmg important for the love of a thmg 
are most exceptional, because this does not really agree with 
their nature. The love of a thing is a man’s prerogative. 
But, smce the nature of the human bemg unites masculine 
and feminme elements, a man can hve the feminme m himself, 
and a woman the mascuhne in herself None the less m 
man the feminine is in the backgroimd, as is the mascuhne 
in woman. If one lives out the opposite sex in oneself, 
one is living m one's own background, and that restricts 
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too much the essential individuahty. A man should live as 
a man, and a woman as a woman. The part belonging to 
the opposite sex is always in the dangerous neighbourhood 
of the unconsaous. It is even t5T)ical that the effects m 
consaousness that emanate from the unconscious have the 
opposite-sex character. Thus, for example, the soul (anima, 
psyche) is of the feminine sex ; smce this concept, as concepts 
in general, proceeds from the mmd of man. (M3:stical 
instruction among primitives is exclusively a mascuhne 
concern, corresponding to the prerogative of the Cathohc 
priest.) Direct mtercourse with the unconscious exercises 
an attractive influence upon the consaous processes. This 
fact explains the timidity, aversion even, that is evmced 
towards the unconsaous. It is a purposeful protective 
reaction of the consaous. That which pertains to the 
opposite sex has a mysterious charm that is associated with 
reserve, and perhaps even repugnance. Yet just for this 
reason, the charm is especially attractive and fascinating. 
It is felt as such, even when it comes to us not from without 
as woman, but from withm as a psychic influence, as for 
instance in the form of a temptation to abandon oneself 
to a mood or affect. This example is actually not 
characteristic for woman, however , for her moods and 
emotions do not come to her directly from the unconsaous, 
but are peculiar to her femmine nature. They are therefore 
never naive, but mixed with unacknowledged purpose. 
What comes to the woman from the unconscious is a sort 
of opmion, that only perverts her mood secondarily. These 
opmions lay claim to bemg valid truth, and hold their own all 
the more sohdly and durably the less they are subjected to 
conscious criticism. Like the moods and feehngs of man, 
they are somewhat veiled and often quite unconscious. 
Hence they are seldom recognized in their true colours. They 
are in fact collective, having the character of the opposite 
sex, as though a man, the father for example, had thought 
them. 
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Thus it can happen, and does almost regularly, that the 
mmd of a woman who follows a mascuhne calhng is influenced 
by her unconsaous mascuhmty in a way not noticeable to 
herself, but qmte obvious to her environment From this 
there comes a certain rigid intellectuahty concermng so- 
called principles, and a whole host of argumentative biases 
which always go a httle beside the point in the most irritating 
way, and which, furthermore, always inject a httle something 
into the problem that is not really there. Unconscious 
assumptions or opmions are the worst enemy of woman, 
they can even grow into a downright dsemomc passion that 
imtates and disgusts men, and that does the woman herself 
the greatest injury by gradually smothering the charm and 
meamng of femmimty, and dnving it into the background 
Such a development naturally ends in a deep, psychological 
division, in short, a neurosis. 

Naturally, things need not go to this length, but long 
before this point is reached the mental mascuhnization of 
the woman has unwelcome results. She may indeed become 
a good comrade to the man, without havmg access to his 
feelmgs. The reason is that her animus (that is, her mascuhne 
rationalism, assuredly not true reasonableness 1) has stopped 
up the entrance to her own feehng. She can even become 
frigid, as a defence-reaction to the type of mascuhne sexuahty 
that corresponds to her mascuhne type of mind. Or, if the 
defence-reaction is not successful, instead of the receptive 
sexuahty of woman, there develops an aggressive, urgent 
form of sexuahty that is characteristic of man. This reaction 
IS also a purposeful phenomenon, intended to throw a bridge 
across by main force to the slowly vanishing man. A third 
possibihty, especially favoured in Anglo-Saxon countries, 
is a facultative homosexuahty in the mascuhne r61e. 

It must therefore be said, that always where the attraction 
of the animus is perceptible a quite especial need for an 
mtimate relationship with the other sex becomes paramount. 
Many women in this situation are fully aware of this necessity 
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and proceed— /awte de mieux — to stir up another of those 
problems of the present that harasses us not a httle, namely, 
the marriage problem. 

Traditionally, man is regarded as the disturber of marital 
peace. This legend comes from times long past, when men 
still had time to pursue all manner of pastimes. But to-day 
life makes such demands on man, that the noble hidalgo, 
Don Juan, is to be seen nowhere save in the theatre More 
than ever man loves bis comfort ; for ours is an age of 
neurasthenia, impotence, and easy chairs There is no longer 
a surplus of energy for wmdow climbing and duellos. If 
anjdhmg is to happen m the way of adultery it must not be 
too serious In no respect must it cost too much, hence the 
adventure can be only of a transitory kmd. The man of 
to-day is entirely averse to jeopardizing marriage as an 
institution. In this relation he commonly beheves in ' quieta 
non movere and, therefore, maintains prostitution. I 
would willingly wager that in the Middle Ages with its famous 
bath resorts, and its almost unrestricted prostitution, 
adultery was relatively commoner than it is to-day. In this 
respect mamage should be safer now than ever. But in 
reality it is beginmng to be discussed. It is a bad sign when 
physiaans begm to wnte books of advice as to how to achieve 
a ‘ complete mamage ’. Healthy people need no doctors 
But marriage to-day has actually become rather unstable. 
(In America one-fourth of the mamages end in divorce ’) 
And what is noticeable in that connexion is that the scape- 
goat is not the man this time, but the woman. She is the 
one who doubts and is uncertain. That this is the case is 
not surprising ; smce in post-war Europe there is such a 
notable excess of women, that it would be inconceivable 
if there were no reaction from that side. Such a piling up 
of misery has inescapable results. It is no longer a question 
of a dozen or so of voluntary or involuntary old maids here 
and there ; it is a matter of millions. Our legal code and our 
social morality oSer no answer to this question. Or can the 
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church give a satisfactory answer ? Should we build gigantic 
nunneries in order to provide suitable accommodation for 
these women ? Or should pohce-controUed prostitution 
be increased ? Obviously this is impossible, smce we are 
deahng neither with samts nor with prostitutes, but with 
normal women who cannot register their spiritual claims with 
the pohce. They are decent women who want to marry, 
and if this is not possible, well — the next best thing. When 
It comes to the question of love, ideas, mstitutions, and laws 
mean far less to woman than ever before. If thmgs cannot 
take a straight path, it will have to be a crooked one. 

At the begmmng of our era, three-fifths of the Itahan 
population consisted of slaves , that is, marketable human 
objects without nghts Every Roman was surrounded by 
slaves. The slave and his psychology flooded anaent Italy, 
and every Roman became inwardly, and of course unwittingly, 
a slave. Because, living constantly m the atmosphere of 
slaves, he became infected through the unconscious with 
their psychology. No one can shield himself from such an 
influence. The European, thoi^htless of the spmtual 
hentage that belongs to him, cannot live unpunished among 
the negroes m Africa , because, unnoticed, their psychology 
gets into him, and unconsciously he becomes a negro. There 
IS no fighting against it. There is m Africa a well-known 
techmcal expression descnbmg this condition, namely, 
‘ going black.’ It is not mere snobbery that an Enghshman 
should rank those bom in the colomes, even though the best 
blood may run m their veins, as ' shghtly inferior ’. Facts 
support this view. The strange melancholy and longing 
for deliverance which characterized impenal Rome, and 
which foimd so sinking an expression m Virgil's Eclogue, 
was a direct result of slave mfluence. The explosive spread 
of Christiamty which, so to speak, sprang out of the sewers 
of Rome — Nietzsche called it a moral slave rebellion — ^was 
a sudden reaction that set the soul of the lowest slave side 
by side with that of the divine Csesar. Similar, though 
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perhaps less momentous, psychological compensation- 
processes liave often recurred m the history of the world. 
Whenever a psychic or soaal monstrosity is generated, a 
compensation comes along that ovemdes all legislation and 
disregards all expectations. 

Somethmg sumlar is happening m the woman of present- 
day Europe. Too much that is madmissible and not brought 
mto life IS accumulatmg, and this has effects. Secretanes, 
stenographers, modistes — all are agents of this process, 
and by millions of subterranean channels they create the 
mfluence that is undemunmg marriage. For the desire of 
all these women is not concerned with sexual adventures — 
only stupidity could beheve that — ^but with the state of 
marriage. The beates possidentes, the married women must 
be dnven out , not as a rule by open and forable means, 
but by that quiet and obstmate wish, that works as we all 
know magically, like the fixed eye of the snake. This has 
always been the way of woman. 

What attitude does the mamed woman of to-day adopt 
towards this fact? She dmgs to the old idea that man is 
the scap^oat, that one can engmeer love arbitrarily, etc. 
On the strength of these outworn conceptions she can wrap 
her jealousy around her. But all this is merely superfiaal. 
There is a deeper effect. Neither the pnde of a Roman 
patrician, nor the thickest walls of the imperial palace availed 
to keep out the slave mfection. Nor can any woman escape 
the secretly compelhng effect of that atmosphere, with which, 
perhaps, her own sister is envelopmg her ; the oppressive 
atmosphere of hfe unhved. The result is that the married 
woman begins to doubt marriage. The unmarried beheve 
in it because they want it. In the same way man believes 
m marriage. His love of comfort, and a cunous, sentimental 
behef in institutions prompt him to this faith , for with a 
man institutions always tend to become objects of feehng. 

Since women have to be concrete m matters of feeling, 
a certain fact must not escape our notice. This fact is the 
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possibility of contraceptive measures. The question of 
children is one of the mam reasons for stnctly maintammg 
a responsible mamage If this reason disappears, ‘ impossible ’ 
thmgs can happen. This fact, too, counts a good deal with 
the unmamed woman, who therewith has the possibihty 
of an ‘ approximate ' mamage But it is important also for 
those mamed women, who, as I have shown m my article m 
Ke5^rhng’s Book of Mamage} are the ‘ contamers ’. With 
this term I desenbe those who have individual demands 
that are unsatisfied, or not wholly satisfied, by the husband. 
Fmally, the possibihty of contraception is a fact of tremendous 
importance for all women, smee it does away with the 
constant habdity to pregnancy, and the care of an mcreasmg 
number of children. This freedom from the bonds of nature 
means the release of considerable psychic forces that mevitably 
seek some apphcation. Whenever such a sum of energy 
finds no appropnate goal, it causes a disturbance m the 
mental equihbnum. The energy that lacks a consaous 
goal strengthens the unconsaous, giving nse to insecurity 
and doubt 

Added to this is another circumstance of no small 
importance, namely, the more or less open discussion of the 
sexual problem This temtory, once so obscure, now emerges 
as a bnghtly ht field of saentific and general mterest. Thmgs 
can be heard and said m society that formerly would have 
been qmte impossible. Many people have learned to think 
with far greater freedom and honesty, and have come to 
realize how important these things are 

The discussion of the sexual problem is, of course, only 
the somewhat crude begmnmg of a far deeper question, 
namely, that of the psychic or human relationship between 
the sexes. Before this latter question the sexual problem 
pales in significance, and with it we enter the real domam 
of woman. Her psychology is foimded on the prmciple of 
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eros, the great binder and dehverer ; while age-old wisdom 
has ascribed logos to man as his mhng prmdple. In modem 
speech we could express the concept of eros as psychic 
relationship and that of logos as objective or factual mterest. 
Whereas in the conception of the ordmary man love, in its 
real sense coincides with the institution of mamage, beyond 
which there is for him only adultery or a strictly proper 
friendship, for the woman mamage is not an institution 
at all, but a human, erotic relationship, at least she would 
hke to beheve it so. (Because eros is not naive with her, 
but mixed with other unadmitted motives, such as, the use 
of mamage as a ladder to social position, etc., so that the 
pnnaple cannot be apphed m any absolute sense ) Mamage 
means to her an exclusive relationship She can endure 
Its exclusiveness all the more easily, without dymg of ennm, 
masmuch as she has children or near relatives, with whom 
she stands m just as mtimate a relationship as she does with 
the husband. The fact that she has no sexual connexion 
with these others means nothmg , smce the sexual means 
so much less to her than the psychic relationship. But it 
sufi&ces that she and her husband both beheve that their 
relation is umque and exclusive. If he happens to be the 
‘ contamer ’ he feels smothered by this so-called exclusiveness, 
especially when he observes that the exclusiveness of his 
wife is nothmg but a pious fraud. In reahty she is distnbuted 
among her children, and whenever possible, among the 
members of her family, thus mamtammg many mtraiate 
relationships. If her husband had as many of such relations 
with other people, she would be mad with jealousy. But most 
men are bhnd erotically. They commit the unpardonable 
mistake of confusmg eros with sexuality. A man thinks he 
possesses a woman if he has her sexually. He never possesses 
her less, for to the woman the erotic relation is the only real 
and determining factor. To her marriage is a relationship 
with sexuahty as an accompaniment. Smce sexuahty, because 
of the consequences, is somewhat formidable, it is also 
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expedient to have it provided for m a safe place. When 
less dangerous, however, it is also less relevant , and then 
the question of relationship comes more mto the foreground. 
But here the woman encounters great difficulties with the 
man, for the question of relationship touches a held which 
lor him is dark and painful. He is content only when the 
woman carries the burden of the relationship, that is, when 
he is contained, or, m other words, when she can conceive 
herself as also havmg relations with another man, and as a 
consequence suffering a division within herself. For then 
it is she who has the pamful problem, and he is not obhged 
to see his own, which is a great rehef to him In this situation 
he is not unlike a thief, who, quite undeservedly, finds himself 
in the enviable position of havmg been forestalled by another 
thief, who has been caught by the pohce. Suddenly he 
becomes an honourable, impartial onlooker In any other 
situation, however, a man always finds the discussion of 
personal relations troublesome and tedious , just as the 
woman would find it bormg if her husband exammed her on 
the Critique of Pure Reason, For the man, eros belongs 
to a shadowland , it entangles him in his feminme unconscious 
— the ‘ psychical ’ ; while to the woman logos is a deadly, 
boring kind of sophistry, if she is not simply afraid of, and 
repelled by it. 

Just as woman began, towards the end of the nmeteenth 
century, to make a concession to masculmity m estabhshmg 
herself as an mdependent factor in the social world, so man 
has made, albeit somewhat hesitatmgly, a concession to 
feminmity m creatmg a new psychology of complex phenomena 
maugurated by the sexual psychology of Freud. What 
this psychology owes to the direct influence of women I — 
psychotherapeutic practice is flooded with women — that 
theme alone would fill a large volume. I am speaking here 
not of anal5dacal psychology alone, but of the beginnings 
of pathological psychology in general. By far the greater 
number of ‘ famous ' cases, as for instance, the ‘ prophetess 
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of Prevorst were women who gave themselves enormous 
trouble, albeit unwittingly, to demonstrate their psychology 
m a drastic fashion, and therewith the psychology of complex 
psychic phenomena m general. Such women as Frau Hauffe, 
Hel&i Smith, and Miss Beauchamp have ensured for them- 
^ves a kmd of immortahty in this way. They are rather 
hke the worthy folk who, m submitting themselves to a 
certain cure, may brmg a legendary, ‘ miraculous ’ character 
to the spot. 

An astomstung percentage of the matenal of this complex- 
psychology comes from women This is not really so remark- 
able as it might seem, because woman is far more ‘ psycho- 
logical ' than man For the most part he contents himself 
with ‘ logic ’ simply Everything ‘ psychical ’, ' unconsaous ’, 
etc , IS antipathetic to him. It seems to him misty, vague, 
and pathological. He wants the actual thing, the fact, not 
the feehngs or phantasies that hover around it To the woman 
It IS often more important to know how a man feels about a 
thing than to understand the thing itself All those thmgs 
which are mere futibties and impedimenta to the man are 
important to her Naturally, therefore, it is woman who 
represents psychology most directly, and with the richest 
content A great deal, which can be perceived in her m the 
clearest possible way is m man a shadowy limterland process 
which he is often unwilhng to admit. But in contrast to 
objective understanding and agreement as to facts, human 
relationship leads into the psychic world, that middle kingdom 
which reaches from the world of sense and affect to that of 
the spint. Somethmg of both is contained in it, yet it never 
loses its own unique, mdividual character. 

Into this temtory man has to venture, if he means to 
respond adequately to woman. Circumstances have forced 
her to master a part of masculimty, which alone could save 
her from remammg embedded m an antiquated, purely 
instmctive femimmty, hke a spiritual baby ahen and forlorn 
in the world of men. Similarly, man will find himself forced 
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to develop within himself some feminme characters, namely, 
to become observant both psychologically and erotically. 
It IS a task he cannot avoid, unless he prefers to go traihng 
after woman, m a hopeless boyish fashion, always m danger 
of finding himself stowed away m her pocket. 

For those in love with masculmity or feminimty per se 
the traditional mediseval marriage suffices — that thoroughly 
praiseworthy, practical, and amply-verified institution. The 
man of to-day, however, finds it extremely difficult to return 
to it, and in certain cases the way back is simply mipossible, 
since this sort of marriage can exist only by virtue of the 
exclusion of present-day problems Doubtless there were 
many Romans who could close their eyes to the slave-problem 
as in the days before Chnstiamty, and thus were able to spend 
theu days in a more or less pleasant unconsaousness This 
was a possibUity for them, because they had no relation 
to the present, only to the past All those for whom marriage 
contains no problem are not hvmg m the present There are 
such people, and who can say they are not blessed ' But the 
man of the present finds modem marriage only too 
problematical I recently heard a German scholar exclaim 
before an audience of several hundred people . “ Our 

mamages are sham marriages ' ” I marvelled at his courage 
and sincerity Usually we express ourselves indirectly , 
we venture perhaps to offer good advice as to what might 
be done in order that the ideal shall be in no way impaired 
To modem woman — let men take note of this — the mediaeval 
nuirnage is no longer an ideal She keeps this doubt and her 
resistance secret, it is true , one woman because she is mamed 
and, therefore, finds it highly inconvenient if the door of the 
safe be not hermetically closed , another because she is 
unmamed, and too virtuous to make herself qmte plainly 
conscious of her tendencies But the newly-won masculmity 
both have achieved makes it impossible for these women 
to beheve in mamage m its traditional form ‘ He shall be 
thy master.’ Masculmity means, to know one’s goal, and 
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to do what is necessary to achieve it When once this has 
been learned it is so obvious that it is never again forgotten 
without a tremendous psychic loss The independence and 
critical judgment gamed by this knowledge are positive 
values, and are felt as such by the woman. Hence, ^e can 
never part with them again The same is true of the man 
who, with no small effort, has won that needful feminine 
insight into his own soul, often at the cost of much suffermg. 
He will never let it go agam , for he is far too convmced of 
the importance of what he has won 

Looked at from afar, one would think that, with so much 
gained, such a man and woman would be especially likely 
to succeed m the enterprise of the ‘ complete marriage ’ 
In reality, however, and viewed at close range, this is not so , 
but on the contrary a conflict begins immediately For 
what the woman out of the newly found consaousness of 
herself wants to do is not congenial to the man, and the 
feelings he discovers in himself are by no means agreeable 
to the woman. What both have discovered are not just 
virtues, but, compared with what was desired, they are 
decidedly inferior; something that might be justly con- 
demned if regarded as the product of personal choice or mood. 
And it usually happens this way. But therewith only partial 
justice is done. The mascuhmty of the woman and the 
feminimty of the man are infenor, and it is regrettable that 
their full value should be contammated by somethmg that 
is less valuable. Yet, on the other hand, to the totahty we 
call personahty there is also a ^ded side ; the strong man 
must somewhere be weak ; the clever man somewhere stupid, 
otherwise he becomes untrustworthy, and pose and bluff 
come into the picture. Is it not an ancient truth, that woman 
loves the weaknesses of the strong man more than his strength, 
and the stupidity of the clever more than his cleverness ? 
The love of woman claims the whole man, not mere masculimty 
as such, but also just that m him which imphes the negation 
of it. The love of woman is not sentiment — that is only 
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man’s way — ^but a life-will that at times is temfymgly 
imsentimental, and can even force her to self-sacnfice. A 
man who is loved in this way cannot escape his inferior side, 
forhe can only answer this reahty with his own Andthereahty 
of man is no fair semblance, but a true hkeness of that eternal 
human nature which Imks together all humamty, an image 
of human hfe in its heights and depths which is common 
to all of us. In this reahty we are no longer differentiated 
persons (persona = mask), but are conscious of the common 
human bonds. In this reahty we leave aside the soaal 
and superficial distinctions of our personahties, and reach 
down to the real problems of the present-day , problems 
which do not arise out of m5rself — or at least so I imagme. 
But in this reality I can no longer deny the fact that I feel 
and know myself to be one of many, and what moves the 
many moves me In our strength we are mdependent and 
isolated, there we can forge our own fates , but in our weakness 
we are dependent and therefore boimd, and here we become, 
albeit unwillmgly, instruments of fate. For here it is 
not the individual will that commands, but the will of 
the race. 

What the two sexes have won through assimilation, when 
viewed from the standpoint of the two dimensional, personal 
facade-world is an infenority. If interpreted in the light of 
a personal claim it is even an immoral pretension. But 
in the essential meaning of life and of human society, what 
has been won is an overconung of personal isolation and 
egotistical withholding, m favour of an active participation 
in the solution of modem problems. 

If the woman of to-day loosens the firm cohesion of 
marriage, whether consciously or unconsciously, by spiritual 
or economic independence, this does not come from personal 
whim, but from the life-will of the many which, by its superior 
power, makes her, the individual woman, its tool. 

The institution of marriage (religion even holding it as a 
sacrament), represents such indisputable social and moral 
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value that it is understandable that the weakening of its frame- 
work should be felt as undesirable, and even anarchic The 
incompleteness of humanity is always a dissonance m the 
harmony of our ideal Unfortunately no one hves m the world 
as it IS desired to be, but m the world of actuality, where 
good and evil wage their war of mutual destruction, and where 
the hands which are meant for creatmg and buildmg cannot 
avoid gettmg durty Whenever there is something re2illy 
cntical or doubtful in question, there is always someone 
who assures us amid much applause, that nothing hashappened 
and everything is in order. I repeat that anyone who can 
think and live in this way, does not hve in the present. If 
we submit any mamage to a really cntical lens, we shall 
find that wherever a chokmg measure of outer need and 
trouble has not put ' psychology ’ completely out of account, 
the symptoms of a more or less secret weakening are present , 
there are in fact ‘ mamage problems ’ And this term may 
cover everythmg from unbearable moods of the wife (only 
the wife ’) to neurosis and adultery Unfortunately, those 
who can bear to remain unconsaous are as immitable as 
ever , their good example does not seem to mfect more 
conscious people to the extent of persuading them to return 
again to the level of mere unconsciousness 

As to those — and they are many — who are not obhged 
to hve in the present, it is most important that they beheve 
in the ideal of mamage and hold to it Because nothmg is 
won when an ideal and an undoubted value is merely 
destroyed, unless something better comes in its place There- 
fore, whether mamed or not, woman hesitates She cannot 
go over whole-heartedly to the side of rebelhon, but remains 
suspended m doubt. At least she does not follow the lead 
of that well-known authoress who, after all sorts of experi- 
ments, ran mto the safe port of matnmony and lo ! mamage 
then became the best solution, and all those who did not 
achieve it could brood on their mistakes, and end their days 
in pious renimciation. For the modem woman marriage is 
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not as easy as that. Her husband could say something on 
this subject 

As long as there are legal paragraphs that lay down what 
adultery is, woman must remam tangled m doubts But 
does the legal paragraph really know what adultery is ’ 
Is its definition the final embodiment of eternal truth '> 
From the psychological standpoint, which for the woman is 
the only one that counts, it is in reahty an extremely poor 
piece of bunghng, as is everything contnved by man for the 
purpose of codifymg love For the woman the erotic pnnciple 
has nothing whatever to do with ‘ genital connexions ’, 
or some such savoury formulae invented by the erotically bhnd 
masculine reason, and which, moreover, the opinionatmg 
devil in the woman dehghts to echo Neither has it to do 
with ' episodic adultery ’, nor ‘ extra-mantal sexual inter- 
course ’, nor with ‘ hoodwmking ’ the husband , but 
simply with love Nobody but the absolute behever m the 
inviolabihty of traditional mamage could perpetrate such 
breaches of good taste , just as no one but a behever m God 
can really blaspheme But whoever dares to question 
mamage cannot break it, and for him the legal definition 
has no vahdity , because, like St Paul, he feels himself 
beyond the law, m the lugher estate of love But, because 
all those bchcvers in the law so frequently trespass against 
their own laws, out of stupidity, temptation, or mere vicious- 
ness, the modem woman begins finally to wonder whether 
she too may not belong to the same category From the 
traditional standjxiint she does belong there She has to 
reahze this, so that the idols of respectability in her own 
psyche can be demolished To be respectable means, as the 
word says, to allow oneself to be seen , that is, a respectable 
person is one who answers to pubhc expectations, one who 
wears an ideal mask — ^m short, a fraud Good form is not 
a fraud, but when respcctabihty suppresses the soul, that 
real, divmely-wiUed essence of man , then one becomes that 
thing which Chnst called a ‘ whited sepulchre 
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The modem woman has become aware of the undeniable 
fact that only in the estate of love can she attain her highest 
and best, and this consaoiisness brings her to the other 
realization, that love is beyond and above law ; and against 
this her personal respectability revolts. There is an instinctive 
tendency to identify this pnvate reaction with public opinion. 
This would be the lesser evil; what is worse is that this 
opinion is also in her blood It comes to her hke an inner 
voice, a sort of consaence, and this is the power that holds 
her in check. She has not made herself conscious of the 
fact that her most personal, most intimate possession could 
brmg her into collision with history. Such a colhsion must 
seem to her most unexpected and absurd But who, if it 
comes to that, has finally and fuUy reahzed that history, 
as an effective reality, is not contained m thick books, but 
lives in our very blood? 

So long as woman hves the life of the past she never 
colhdes with history , but scarcely does she begin to deviate, 
however shghtly, from a cultural tendency that has governed 
history, than she encounters the full weight of historical 
inertia, and this unexpected shock can break her, perhaps 
even fatally Her hesitation and doubt are understandable, 
for if die submits to the law of love, not only does she find 
herself m a most painful and dubious situation, in a neigh- 
bourhood where every kmd of shme and filth abounds , but 
she is actually cau^t between two world-powers, histoncal 
inertia, and the divinely-creative. 

Who, then, will find fault with her ? Do not most men 
prefer the laudahtUter se suiyectf in a transferable form, 
to the well-nigh hopeless conflict as to whether or not one is 
meant to make history? In the end it resolves itself to 
nothing less than this • is one wilhng to be unhistoncal 
and, therefore, to make history, or not ? No one makes 
history who does not dare to risk everything for it, even his 
own skin. For he carries through the experiment, which 
is his own life, to the bitter end ; and in so domg he interprets 
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his hfe, not as a continuation but as a beginning Continua- 
tion IS a business already provided for in the animal, but to 
initiate is the prerogative of man , the one thing of which 
he can boast that transcends the ammal. 

Without doubt the modem woman is most deeply occupied 
with this problem It is her individual expression of some- 
thmg that is general and inherent m our time, namely, 
a cultural tendency towards a more complete human form ; 
a longing for meaning and fulfilment ; an mcreasing repug- 
nance to a senseless, one-sided attitude, and a dissatisfaction 
with a hfe of pure unconsaous instinctiveness and blind 
happenings 

The soul of the European has not forgotten the lesson of 
the war, however much it may be banished from his conscious- 
ness The woman is mcreasmgly aware that love alone 
can give her her full stature, just as the man begins to discern 
that spirit alone can endow his hfe with its hipest meamng. 
Fundamentally, therefore, both seek a psychic relation one 
to the other ; because love needs the spint, and the spirit, 
love, for their fulfilment The woman feels that there is no 
longer real secunty m mamage ; for what does the fidelity 
of the husband signify, when she knows that his feehngs 
and thoughts are running afield, and that he is merely too 
cautious or too cowardly to follow them ? What does her 
own fidehty amoimt to, when she knows that, in holdmg to 
the bond, ^e is merely enthralled by a lust for legal possession, 
by which she allows her soul to be stunted? There is a 
higher fidehty which she begins to discern, a fidehty to the 
spirit and to love that can go beyond human weakness and 
incompleteness. Perhaps she may yet discover that what is 
weak and incomplete, a painful disturbance, or a by-path 
beset with anxieties, can be interpreted in a dual way corre- 
sponding to its own ambiguous nature For in these transi- 
tions a way leads down to the generally human, ending 
finally m the swamp of unconsciousness and destruction 
of personahty, if once that hold is lost which everyone 
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possesses in his own personal distinction But the man who 
can keep that hold is able to expencnce for the first time 
the true meanmg of self-hood , for therewith he can also 
climb down under himself mto the undifferentiated human 
creature How else may a man free himself from the inner 
isolation of personal differentiation ? And how else can he 
make a psychic bridge to mankind ? The man who stands 
on hi^ and distributes his goods to the poor is separated 
from mankind by the height of his own virtue , and the 
more he lives for others in a self-forgetting and saenfiemg way 
the more is he mwardly estranged from the human 

The word ' human ’ that resounds so beautifully means 
fundamentally nothing beautiful, virtuous, or inteUigent, 
but ]ust a low average This is the step which Zarathustra 
could not take, the step to the ' ughest man to the real 
human creature The struggle and the fear that always 
mark the recoil from this step show how great is the attraction 
and seductive power of the underworld Its power is un- 
deniable, and to deny it is no dehverance , it is merely a 
sham, an essential rmsconstruction of its value and meaning. 
For where is a height without an equal depth, and how can 
there be hght that throws no shadow > No good ever appears 
that an evil does not oppose “Thou canst be delivered 
from no sin thou hast not committed,” said Karpokrates, 
a deep sa5ang for all who wish to understand, and a bnlliant 
opportumty for all who prefer to draw false conclusions 
But all that is below, and that longs to take its share m the 
lives of more conscious and, therefore, more complete men, 
IS not a persuasive promptmg to mere pleasure, but somethmg 
that man fears 

What I am saying now is not for the young man — it is 
precisely what he ought not to know — ^but for the more mature 
man, whose expenence of life has made a wider consciousness 
possible No one can begm with the present , he must 
slowly grow mto it, for without the past there is no present. 
The young man has not yet a past, and, therefore, has no 
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present Hence he does not create culture, but merely 
existence. It is the pnvilege and task of npcr age, that has 
passed the mendian of hfe, to produce culture 

The soul of Europe is tom by the helhsh barbarism of 
the war While all men’s hands are full in repainng the 
outer damage, the woman begms — ^unconsciously as ever — 
to heal the mner wounds, and to do this she needs, as her most 
important instrument, the psychic or human relationship 
But nothing hmders this more than the exclusiveness of the 
mediaeval marriage, because it makes relationship super- 
fluous. Relationship is only possible where there is a certain 
psychic distance, just as morahty must always presuppose 
freedom For this reason the unconscious tendency of 
woman is towards a weakemng of mamage, but not towards 
the destruction of the mamaige and family ideal That 
would be not only immoral, but a thoroughly pathological 
outgrowth 

In what way this goal is to be achieved in the mdividual 
case, would take volumes of case-matenal to desenbe. It 
IS the way of woman, as of nature, to make use of mdirect 
ways without nanung a goal But the goal is inherent m 
her reactions Often she acts m a purposeful way to mvisible 
dissatisfactions, with moods, affects, opmions, and acts, 
whose apparent .senselessness, poisonousness, morbidity, 
or cold-blooded ruthlessness, is mfimtely uncomfortable 
to the erotically bhnd man 

The mdirect method of the woman is dangerous , it can 
hopelessly compromise her aim Therefore the modem 
woman longs for greater consciousness, for meanmg, and 
the power of nammg her goal m order to escape from the 
bhnd dynamism of nature She seeks it m theosophy and 
in every other possible unreahty. In any other age it would 
have been the prevaihng rehgion that would have shown her 
her ultimate goal ; but to-day religious teachmg leads back 
to the Middle Ages, back to that unrelatedness which resists 
culture, and out of which came all the fearful barbanties 
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of the war. This religious teaching reserves the soul too 
exclusively for God ; man receives too little. But God 
himself cannot thnve m a humamty that is psychically under- 
nourished. The soul of the woman reacts to this hunger; 
for it is the function of eros to jom, whereas logos cuts and 
clarifies. The modem woman stands before a great cultural 
task which means, perhaps, the beginning of a new era. 
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As a psychological relationship mamage is a most complicated 
structure, made up as it is of a whole senes of subjective 
and objective facts of a very heterogeneous nature Smce in 
my contnbution to this book I wish to confine myself to the 
psychological problem that mamage entails, I am obhged to 
exclude the objective factors of a legal and social nature, 
although these factors often have a pronounced influence 
upon the psychological relationship of the married pair. 

Whenever we speak of a ‘ psychological relationship ’ 
we presuppose consciousness, for a ‘psychological relation- 
ship ’ between two people who are still unconsaous, cannot 
exist Looked at from the psychological standpoint two 
such people would be wholly without relationship. From 
any other standpomt, the physiological for example, they 
could be regarded as related, but one could not call their 
relation^p psychological It must be admitted that such 
total unconsciousness as I have assumed never appears, 
but partial unconsaousness of a not insigmficant degree 
does exist. The psychological relationship is hmited in the 
degree to which this unconsaousness exists. 

In the child consaousness nses out of the depths of the 
imconsdous psychic hfe, at first hke separate islands which 
only gradually mute to form a ' contment ', a continuous 
consciousness. Progressive mental development means the 
extension of consaousness, and when certain ‘ continents ’ 
of consciousness have been evolved, the possibihty of a 
psychological relationship arises. As far as we know, con- 
saousness is always ego-consdousness In order to be 
conscious of myself, I must be able to differentiate myself 
from others. Relationship can only take place isdiere this 
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differentiation exists. Although the latter may be 
accomplished in a general way, yet, normally, it remams full 
of gaps owmg to the fact that very extensive areas of psychic 
hfe may remam unconscious. With respect to unconscious 
contents no discrimination can talre place, and therefore 
on this terram no relationship can be established ; here there 
still reigns the ongmal unconsaous condition of a primitive 
identity of the ego with others, m other words a complete 
absence of relationship. 

It IS true that a youth of marriageable age possesses an 
ego-consciousness (as a rule a girl has more than a man), 
but since he has only recently emerged as it were from the 
mists of the ongmal unconsciousness, he necessanly has wide 
regions which still lie m the shadows of that state In so 
far as these regions extend, they do not admit the formation 
of a psychological relationship The practical outcome of 
this IS that the young man, (or woman) can have only an 
incomplete understandmg of himself or others, and therefore 
IS only imperfectly informed as to the motives of others 
and of himself As a rule he acts almost entirely from 
unconsaous motives Naturally it appears to him sub- 
jectively as though he were very conscious, for one con- 
stantly over-estimates the conscious content. It is and 
remams a great and surpnsmg discovery, when we find 
out that what we had supposed to be a final peak is m reahty 
nothmg but the lowest step of a very long approach. The 
greater the extent of unconsciousness, the less is mamage 
a free choice, a fact that shows itself subjectively m the 
sense of the drivmg power of fate so clearly felt when one 
is m love. 

The motivations that remain unconsaous are of both 
a personal and a general nature. First of all there are the 
motives that originate from the parental mfluence. In 
this respect the relationship of the young man to his mother, 
and of the girl to her father is the determmmg factor It is 
the strength of the bond to the parents which is of paramount 
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influence m furthenng or hindering the choice of the husband 
or wife A consaous love for the parents favours the choice 
of a mate similar to the father or mother, while, on the 
contrary, an imconscious tie (which may be far from findmg 
expression consaously as love) makes such a choice diflhcult 
and imposes on it peculiar modiflcations In order to under- 
stand these one must know first of all whence the unconsaous 
bond with the parents arises, and under what circumstances 
it forcibly modifies the conscious choice or hinders it. As 
a rule, all of the hfe that could have been hved by the parents, 
but m which they were thwarted because of artifiaal motives, 
IS bequeathed to the children m a perverted form. This 
means that the latter are unconsciously forced into a line 
of life that compensates for what was unfulfilled m the hves 
of the parents It is because of this that exaggeratedly 
moral parents have so-called immoral children, that an 
irresponsible and vagrant father has a son who is afflicted with 
a pathological amount of ambition, etc 

The unconsciousness of the parents thus artificially 
mamtamed has the most disastrous results Take the case of 
a mother who dehberatcly keeps herself unconsaous m order 
not to disturb the outer appearances of a ' satisfactory ’ 
mamage Such a woman unconsaously bmds herself to 
her son, to some extent as a substitute for her husband , 
then the son, if not forced directly mto homosexuality, is 
nevertheless restneted m his choice by influences that do 
not belong to his own nature He will marry a girl, for 
example, who is obviously mferior to his mother and, there- 
fore, unable to compete with her , or he will fall a victim 
to a woman of tyranmcal and •verbearing character, who 
should presumably be fitted to free him from his mother. 
It IS true that when the instmets have not been cnppled 
the choice of the partner may remain free from these mfluences, 
yet sooner or later they will make themselves felt as inhibitions. 

From the standpomt of mamtaiiung the speaes, a more or 
less purely instmctive choice rmght be considered the best. 
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but from the psychological standpomt it is not always 
fortunate ; since there often exists great disparity between 
the purely instinctive and the individually differentiated 
personsility. In such a case the race might indeed be 
mvigorated by a purely instmctive choice, but individual 
happmess may be destroyed (The concept ' instmct ’ 
13 of course only a collective concept for a great variety of 
organic and psychic factors whose nature is mamly unknown ) 

If the individual is to be regarded only as an instrument 
for mamtammg the speaes, then the purely instmctive choice 
m marriage is by far the best. But since the foundations 
of such a choice are unconsaous, only a kmd of impersonal 
coimexion can be founded upon them, connexions such as 
we can observe very beautifully among primitives. If we 
can speak here of a ‘ relabonship ' at aU, it is at best but 
a palhd and distant connexion of a very impersonal character ; 
one that is wholly regulated by traditional customs and 
prejudices, a pattern for every conventional mamage. 

In so far as the intelhgence, or cunning, or the so-called 
sohatous love of the parents has not arranged the marriages 
of the children, and m so far as the primitive instmct of the 
children is not cnppled either by false education, or throu^ 
the secret influence of repressed and neglected parental 
complexes, the choice in marriage will normally follow 
instinctive motivations Unconsaousness brmgs about non- 
discnmmation or unconsaous identity. The practical con- 
sequence of this is that one person presupposes m the other 
a psychological structure similar to his own. Normal 
sexuality as a common and apparently sinularly directed 
experience, strengthens the feelmg of umty and of identity. 
This condition is described as one of complete harmony, and 
IS extolled as a great happmess (‘one heart and one soul '), 
and with reason, because the return to the original condition 
of unconscious umty, is hke a return to childhood. Hence 
the childL«sh gestures of all lovers Even more is it hke a 
return mto the mother’s womb — into the teemmg depths 
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of a still unconsaous fertility. It is indeed a true and 
undeniable expenence of divinity, the transcending power 
of which blots out and consumes everythmg mdividual , it 
IS a real commumon with hfe and with impersonal fate. 
The individual will holding to its own mtegnty is broken ; 
the woman becomes a mother ; the man a father, and thus 
both are robbed of freedom and made mstmments of onward 
striving life. 

The relationship remains withm the boundanes of the 
biological, instmctive goal, the preservation of the species , 
and smce this goal is of a collective nature, to that degree 
also, the psychological connexion between the husband and 
wife IS essentially of a collective nature and cannot be regarded 
as an mdividual relationship, m the psychological sense. 
We can only speak of the latter, that is, of an mdividual 
relationship, when the nature of the unconsaous motivation 
IS recognized and the ongmal identity thoroughly dissolved. 
Seldom, or perhaps never, does a marriage develop mto 
an mdividual relationship smoothly and without crises ; 
there is no commg to consciousness without pain 

The ways that lead to consciousness are many, but they 
follow certam laws. In general, the change begms with the 
settmg m of the second half of hfe , the middle of hfe bemg 
a time of supreme psychological importance. The child 
begins its psychological hfe within very narrow limits, withm 
the magic circle of the mother and the family. With 
developmg maturity, the horizon and the spheres of one’s 
own influence are widened ; hope and mtention sire 
focused upon mcreeismg the domains of personal power and 
property, desire reaches out to the world with an ever 
widenmg range , the will of the mdividual becomes more 
and more identical with the natural goals of the unconsaous 
motivations. Thus to a certam degree man breathes his life 
into thmgs, imtil finally they begm to hve of themselves and to 
increase, and imperceptibly he is over-grown by them. 
Mothers are overtaken by their children, men by their 
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creations, and what was at first brought into being with labour 
and even the tensest kind of struggle, can no longer be held 
in bounds. First it was a passion, then it became a duty, 
and finally it is an unbearable burden, a vampire which has 
sucked the hfe out of its creator mto itself. Middle life is 
the moment of greatest unfolding, when a man stiU gives 
himself to his work with his whole power and his whole will. 
But m this very moment evening is bom, and the second half 
of hfe begins. Passion now changes her face, and is called 
duty , what was voluntary becomes mexorable necessity, 
and the turmngs of the way which formerly brought surprise 
and discovery become dulled by custom The wine has 
fermented and begins to settle and clear. Conservative 
tendenaes develop if all goes well , instead of lookmg forward 
one looks backward, for the most part mvoluntanly, and 
one begins to take account of the manner m which hfe has 
developed up to this pomt Thus real motivations are 
sought and real discoveries made. The cntical survey of 
himself and his fate, permits a man to recognize his 
mdividuahty, but this knowledge does not come to him 
easily. It is gamed only through the severest shocks. 

Smce the aims of the second half of life are different from 
those of the first, to hnger too long m the youthful attitude 
means a division of the will. Consaousness still presses 
forward, in obedience as it were, to its own mertia, but the 
unconscious lags behind, because the strength and inner 
will-power needed for further expansion have been sapped. 
This lack of umty with oneself begets discontent, and smce 
one is not consaous of the real state of thmgs, the causes 
of it are ordmarily projected upon the married partner. Thus 
there grows up a critical atmosphere, the mdispensable 
precondition to becoming consaous. This condition does 
not usually begm simultaneously for each of the mamed pair. 
The best of marriages cannot blot out mdividual differences 
so completely that the condition of the partners is absolutely 
identical. In general one will adapt himself to the marriage 
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more quickly than the other. The one who is grounded on 
a positive relationship to the parents will find httle or no 
difficulty in adjustmg to the partner , the other, on the 
contrary, may be hmdered by a deep-lymg unconsaous tie 
to the parents The latter, therefore, will achieve a complete 
adaptation only later, and this adaptation, because won 
with greater difficulty, will perhaps be held longer intact. 

The difference m tempo on the one hand, and m the degree 
of development of the personahty on the other, are the chief 
reasons which cause a t5q)ical difficulty to appear at a cntical 
moment In speaking of the degree of development of the 
personahty, I do not necessarily mean an especially nch or 
great nature Such a supposition would not meet the facts 
at all I mean rather a certam complexity of the mmd 
comparable to a stone with many facets m contrast to a 
simple cube There are many-sided, usually problematical 
natures bearing hereditary psychical traits that may be more 
or less difficult to fuse together, and adaptation to such 
natures, or their adaptation to simpler personahties is always 
difficult These people, havmg a certam predisposition to 
dissoaation, also reveal the capacity to spht off unassimilable 
traits for a considerable length of time, thereby presenting 
themselves as apparently simple m character Or agam, their 
‘ manysidedness ’, their facihty for qmck changes of 
character often gives them an especial charm. The other 
partner of simpler character may easily lose himself in such 
a labynnthme nature, that is to say, he finds m it such 
abundant possibilities of expenence that his personal mterest 
becomes fully taken up, perhaps not always m an agreeable 
way, smce he becomes preoccupied m trackmg the other 
through every possible highway and byway. The more 
comphcated personality often presents such an horizon of 
possibihties that the simpler personahty is surrounded, even 
caught up in them , thus he becomes absorbed m his more 
complex partner and does not see beyond It is almost a 
r^ular occurrence for a woman to be wholly contained 
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intellectually by her husband , he being wholly contained 
emotionally by his wife. One can descnbe this as the problem 
of the * contamed ' and the ‘ container 

The one who is contained feels hunseU to be hving 
essentially entirely within the limits of the marriage , his 
attitude to the mamage-partner is undivided , outside the 
mamage there exist no essential obligations and no bmdmg 
mterests. The unpleasant side of this otherwise ‘ ideal ’ 
situation consists m his disquieting dependence on a person- 
ahty that is somewhat mcomprehensible and therefore not 
wholly to be trusted m or relied upon. But he has the 
advantage of thereby maintaimng his own muty — a factor 
not to be undervalued in psychic economy I 

The one who contams the other — that one who in accord- 
ance with his tendency to dissociation has an especial need 
of umfying himself m an undivided love for another, will 
be outstnpped m this effort, which is naturally very difficult 
for him, by the simpler personality. While he is seeking 
m the latter all the subtleties and complexities that might 
meet his own facets and correspond to them, he is disturbmg 
the simphcity of the other. Smce under all ordmary curcum- 
stances simphaty has the advantage over complexity, he 
is soon forced to give up his efforts to mduce subtle and 
problematical reactions in a simpler nature Soon also his 
partner, who m accordance with this simpler nature seeks 
simple answers in him, will give him enough to do She 
will constellate his complexities, as it is tedmically expressed, 
by just that expectation of simple answers. He must draw 
back mto himself, whether he will or no, before the persuasive 
power of simphcity Mental processes, or consaousness 
m general, mvolve such an effort for mankmd, that simplicity 
is given the preference under all circumstances, even when 
it does not at all correspond to the truth. But when it 
represents at least a half-truth, one is, so to speak, dehvered 
up to it. The simpler nature affects the complicated one like 
a room that is too small, not allowing him enough space. 
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The comphcated nature, on the other hand, gives to the 
simpler one too many rooms with too much space, so that 
she never knows where she really belongs Thus it comes 
about quite naturally that the more comphcated contains 
the simpler one. The more complex cannot be absorbed 
by the simpler one, but encompasses her without being 
himself contamed Yet, since he has perhaps a greater need 
for being contamed than the other, he feels himself outside 
the mamage and accordmgly always plays the problematical 
r61e The more the contamed one chngs, the more does the 
contamer feel forced out of the relationship The sunpler 
nature in tiymg to hold fast, pushes mward m the relation- 
ship, and the more she does this the less can the complex 
nature respond ^ 

The contamer therefore tends to spy out of the wmdow, 
no doubt unconsaously at first, but when middle hfe has 
been reached, there awakens m him a stronger longmg for 
that umty and undividedness which is so especially necessary 
to him because of his dissociated nature At this juncture 
things are apt to occur that bnng the conflict to consciousness. 
He becomes consaous that he seeks a completion, a condition 
of being contamed, of undividedness that has always been 
lackmg to him For the one who is contamed this experience 
means primarily a confirmation of that msecunty which has 
always been so painfully felt , she finds that m the rooms, 
which apparently belonged to her, dwell other unwished- 
for guests. The hope of security vanishes, and this dis- 
appointment forces the contamed one back upon herself , 
unless by means of dubious and violent efforts she can succeed 
m forcmg her partner to capitulate, and m extorting a recogni- 
tion or admission that the longing for umty was nothing 
more than a childish or morbid phantasy If she is not successful 

^ lu rendermg this into English it was found necessary, for the sake 
of clarity, to assume that the * container ' in the relation is the man, 
and the ‘ contamed ' the woman This aspect is due entirely to the 
exigencies of English grammar, and is not contamed in the author’s 
description. Manifestly the situation could be as well reversed [Trans ] 
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in this act of violence, her acceptance of the failure may 
bring her somethmg really good, namely, the knowledge that 
the security she was so desperately seekmg in the other is 
really to be foimd withm herself In this way she finds 
herself, and she begms to discover in her simpler nature all 
those complexities which the ‘ contamer ’ had vainly been 
seeking in her 

If the ' container ’ does not collapse m the face of what 
we are wont to call ‘ unfaithfulness ', but beheves instead 
m the inner justification of his longing for unity, he must 
first accept the condition of bemg tom asunder. A dis- 
soaation is not healed by repression, but by a more complete 
tearmg apart All the healthy desire to be umfied will resist 
the dismtegration, and therewith he wiU reahze the possibihty 
of an inner integration which before he had always sought 
outside himself. He finds as his reward umty withm himself 

This is what happens very frequently about the midday 
of life, and m this way the wonderful nature of man enforces 
the transition from the first into the second half of hfe 
It IS a metamorphosis from a condition m which man is only 
a tool of mstmctive nature, into another condition m which 
he IS no longer a tool, but himself , that is to say, it is a 
transformation from nature to culture, from mstmct to spirit. 

One should avoid the interruption of this necessary develop- 
ment by acts of moral violence , for the attempt to create 
a spintual attitude by sphtting off mstmcts and repressmg 
them is a falsification Nothing is more disgustmg than 
a secretly sexuahzed spmtuahty; it is just as unclean as 
an over-pnzed sensuahty But the way is long, and the 
great majority remains caught fast m the transitional stages. 
If one could leave m the unconsaous this whole psychological 
development which mamage mvolves, as is the case among 
primitives, these transformations could be more completely 
achieved and without too great faction One meets among so- 
called ‘primitives’ spiritual personahties for whom one feels 
the respect we instmctively accord to the fully matured pro- 
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ducts of an undisturbed destuiy. I speak here from personal 
experience. But where among modem Europeans can we 
find any figures uncnppled by acts of moral violence ? We 
are still barbaric enough to beheve both m asceticism and 
its opposite But the wheel of history cannot be turned 
backward, and we can only strive towards that attitude which 
permits us to hve the unhampered destmy that our primitive 
nature mstmctively directs. Only in this condition can we 
be sure that we are not perverting spirit mto sensuahty, 
and the latter mto spint , for both must hve, the one drawing 
its life from the other 

The essential content of the psychological relationship 
m mamage is the transformation that I have, with enforced 
brevity, outlmed above. Much could be said of the illusions 
that serve the ends of nature, and that also brmg about those 
transformations which are charactenstic of middle hfe The 
pecuhar harmony that characterizes mamage during the 
first half of hfe, m those cases in which the adaptation 
succeeds, is founded essentially upon projections of certain 
typical images, a fact that becomes manifest when the critical 
phase amves. 

Every man cameswithm himself an eternal image of woman, 
not the image of this or that defimte woman, but rather 
a defimte feminme image This image is fundamentally 
an unconsaous, hereditary factor of pnmordial ongm, and 
is engraven m the hvmg system of man, a ' type ’ (‘ arche- 
type ’) of all the expenences with femimne bemgs m the 
agelong ancestry of man, a deposit, as it were, of aU the 
impressions made by woman , in short, an inherited psychical 
S5rstem of adaptation Even if there were no women, it 
would be possible at any time to deduce from this unconsaous 
image how a woman must be constituted psychically The 
same is true of the woman , that is, she also possesses an 
irmate image of man — though m fact expenence warns us 
that it would be more accurate to describe it as an image of 
men ; whereas m the case of the man, it is rather the image of 
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woman. Since this image is unamsdous, it is always un- 
consciously projected upon the beloved person, and is one of 
the essential reasons for passionate attraction or aversion. 
I have called this image the * anima and I find an espeaal 
interest in the scholastic question * habet mulxer amtnam ? 
since in my view this question is intelligible masmuch as 
the doubt seems justified Woman has no anima, but an 
‘animus’. The anima has an erotic, emotional character, 
the animus a rationahzmg one. Therefore what man has 
found to say about femmme erotiasm, and especially about 
the feehng life of women is derived for the most part from the 
projection of his own amma and is accordmgly distorted. 
The astonishing assumptions and phantasies that women 
have about men come from the activity of the anmius, which 
is inexhaustible in the production of illogical judgments and 
false explanations of causes 

The anima as well as the animus is characterized by an 
extraordmary many-sidedness. In a mamage it is always 
the contamed one who projects this image upon the 
‘ container ’, while the latter is only partially able to project 
his unconscious image upon his partner. The more umfied 
and sunple this partner is, the less complete the projection 
In which case, this highly fasanating image hangs, as it 
were, in mid-air, and to a certam extent waits to be fulfilled 
by a hvmg person. There are types of women who seem to 
be made by nature to unpersonate amma projections , one 
could almost speak here of a defimte t5q)e. The so-called 
sphinx-like character is indispensable, ambigmty, a sense 
of bemg endowed with many possibihties , not an indefinite- 
ness that offers nothing, but an indefinitenesss that is full 
of promises, as, for mstance, the speaking silence of a Mona 
Lisa. A woman of this kind is both old and young, mother 
and daughter, of somewhat doubtful chastity, child-like, 
and yet with a naive devemess that is disarmmg to men.^ 
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Not every man of real intellectual power can be an animus, 
for he must be eqmpped not so much with good ideas as with 
good words , words full of meaning mto which one can read 
much that is left unexpressed He must also be somewhat 
misunderstood, or at any rate m some way or other m opposi- 
tion to his environment, in order that the idea of sacnfice 
may come m. He must be a dubious hero, a man with 
possibihties ; and because of this it is by no means certam 
that an animus projection has not often discovered a real 
hero long before he is visible to the slow understanding of 
the so-called mteUigent average mani 

Whether for man or a woman, in so far as they are 
‘ contamers ’, the fulfilment of this image is a momentous 
expenence , for herem hes the possibihty of findmg one’s 
own complexity answered by a corresponding mamfoldness. 
Expandmg before one a wide spaciousness seems to open, 
m which one can feel oneself encompassed and contained. 
I say ‘ seem ’ advisedly, for it is a doubtful possibihty Just 
as the animus projection of a woman can actually discover 
a man of significance who is unrecogmzed by the crowd, 
and moreover can help him by moral support to achieve his 
true destmy , so also a man can awaken a 'femme 
inspirairice ’ by his amma projection But perhaps it is 
more often an illusion with destructive consequences, a failure 
because faith was not strong enough. I have to say to 
pessimists that an extraordinarily positive value hes in these 
primordial psychic images , to optimists, on the other hand, 
I must give a warning against the bhndmg power of phantasy 
and the possibihty of the most absurd errors 

One must not understand this projection as though it 
were an individual and consaous relationship , it is far from 
that, for it creates a compulsive dependence on the basis 
of unconsaous motives, but motives other than biological 

I An exceptionally good descnption of an animus is in Mane Hay's 
The Evil Vineyard , also in Elinor Wylie's Jennifer Lorn, and in Selma 
Lagerldf's G6sia Berhng 
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ones. Rider Haggard’s She ^ows uncommonly well what 
a remarkable world of ideas hes at the source of the annna 
projection Essentially they are spiritual contents, though 
often under an erotic mask. They represent portions of 
a primitive mjdhological mentahty that is made up of arche- 
t5^pes, and the totality of which constitutes the collective 
unconsaous Accordingly, such a relationship is funda- 
mentally collective and not individual (Benoit who has 
created m I'AtlatUide a phantasy figure similar even in details 
to She, denies havmg plagiarized Rider Haggard ) 

If such a projection happens to one member of the mamed 
pair, then a collective spintual relationship colhdes against 
the collective biological one and produces m the ‘ contamer ’ 
the division or dismtegration I have descnbed above If he 
is able to hold his head above water, he will find himself 
through this very conflict In this case, the projection, 
though m itself dangerous, will have helped him to pass 
from a collective to an mdividual relationship This is 
equivalent to a complete consaousness of the relationship 
that marriage can contam As the aim of this essay is 
a discussion of the psychology of mamage, the psychology 
of the projechon-relationship is not relevant here It is 
suflflaent to mention it as a fact 

One can scarcely speak of psychological relationship m 
mamage without mentioning, if only bnefly, the nature of 
its cntical transitions, even though it entails the nsk of 
misunderstandings As is weU known, one understands 
nothing psychologically that one has not expenenced oneself. 
Nevertheless everyone is persuaded that his own judgment 
is the only true and competent one This cunous fact comes 
from the necessary over-valuation of the momentary content 
of consciousness Without this concentration of attention 
one could not become conscious at all Thus it is that every 
period of life has its own psychological truth, its programmatic 
truth, one might say , and the same apphes to every stage 
of psychological development For there are manysuch stages. 
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stages even that only few amve at — a question of race, 
family, education, gifts, and passion Nature is aristocratic 
The normal man is a fiction, although there exist certam 
generally valid laws Psychic hfe is a development which 
can be arrested on the lowest levels It is as though every 
mdividual had a specific gravity, according to which he rises 
or sinks to that level where he reaches his limit. His views 
and convictions are determined accordingly Little wonder 
then, that by far the greater number of mamages reach their 
highest psychological lirmt m the fulfilment of the biological 
aim, without injury either to spintual or moral health. 
Relatively few people fall into deep disharmony with them- 
selves Where there is much external pressure the conflict 
cannot reach a state of dramatic tension from sheer lack of 
energy But psychological insecunty mcreases in proportion 
to the social security, at first unconsciously, causmg neuroses , 
then consaously, bnngmg with it separations, discord, 
divorces and other marital disorders On still higher levels 
possibihties of new psychological development are recognized , 
these touch the sphere of rehgion, where critical judgment 
comes to an end 

Progress may be permanently arrested on any of these 
levels with complete unconsaousness of what could follow 
at the next stage of development As a rule the entrance 
to the next stage is barred by violent prejudices and super- 
stitious fears. This, however, serves a most useful purpose ; 
for a man who is accidentally impelled to live on a level that 
IS too high for him becomes a dangerous fool. Nature is 
not only aristocratic , it is esotenc Yet no man of under- 
standmg will thereby be induced to be silent about what he 
knows, for he reahzes only too well that the secret of psychic 
development can never be betrayed, simply because that 
development is a question of mdividual capaaty 
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It was, I assure you, with no light heart that I undertook 
the task of opening your discussion concerning the love- 
problem of the student with only a general reference to 
guide me. Such a discussion is an unusual and important 
occasion if it is taken up in a spint of senousness and with 
a conscious sense of responsibihty 

Love IS always a problem, whatever the age of hfe we are 
concerned with For the phase of childhood the love of 
the parents is the problem , for the aged man the problem 
is, what has he made of his love Love is one of the great 
forces of fate that reaches from heaven to hell We must, 
I think, understand love in this way, if we are to do any sort 
of justice to the actual problems it involves This problem 
is one of immense scope and intncacy , it is not confined 
to this or to that special province, but involves every aspect 
of human hfe (It is an ethical, a social, a psychological 
question, to name only a few of the aspects of this many- 
sided phenomenon.) The mvasion of love into all the aspects 
of hfe that are general— that is, collective— is, however, a 
relatively small difficulty in comparison with the fact that 
love IS also an mtensely individual problem For, regarded 
from this point of view, it means that every general criterion 
and rule loses its validity, just as in the matter of rebgious 
conviction which, though perpetually recodified through 
the course of history, yet, as an onginal phenomenon, is always 
an individual expenence, bending to no traditional ruhng. 

Moreover, the very word ' love ' is itself no small handicap 
to a clear discussion. What indeed has not been called 
‘ love ’1 If we begin with the highest mystery of the 
Christian rehgion, there is the amor Det of Ongen, the amor 
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trUelleciualts Det of Spinoza, the love of the idea of Plato, 
the GoUesmtnne * of the mystics. When we come to the 
human sphere there is Goethe's 

" Entschlafen smd nun wilde Tnebe 
Mit jedem ungestumen Tun, 

Es reget sich die Menschenhebe 
Die hebe Gottes regt sich nun ” * 

Then there is the love of one's neighbour, both m its Christian 
and Buddhistic characters of compassion, philanthropy, 
and soaal service Next there is love of country, and the 
love for other ideal institutions as, for instance, the Church, etc 
Then comes parental love, above all mother-love, then fihal 
love When we come to conjugal love we leave the purely 
spiritual realm behmd, and enter that between-world that 
stretches between mind and instmct, where on the one 
hand the pure flame of Eros sets fire to sexuahty, and where, 
on the other ideal forms of love, such as parental love, love 
of country and love for one’s neighbour become contaminated 
with lust for personal power and the will to possess and 
command But in saying this we do not mean that every 
contact with the sphere of instinct necessarily involves 
deterioration. On the contrary the beauty and truth of 
the power of love will prove the more perfect, the more 
the instmct can embrace it But in so far as instmct 
dommates love, the animal will come to the surface The 
love of bnde and bridegroom can be of the kmd that Goethe 
has in mind when he says • 

“ Wenn starke Geisteskraft 
Die Elemente 
An sich herangeraft, 

Kem Engel trennte 

* Romantic love of God — Editor 

• “ They sleep, the wild impetuous instincts 

With every unrestrained deed 
Human love doth stir and quicken 
The love of God now breaketh seed " 
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Geemte Zwienator 
Der innigen beiden, 

Die ewige Liebe nur 
Vermags Zu scheiden.” ^ 

But it IS not necessarily such a love. It may also be that 
love of which Nietzsche says ‘ two animals have recognized 
each other The love of the lover goes even deeper Here 
the dedication of the betrothal, the pledge of common life 
are lackmg But m compensation that other beauty, the 
beauty that clmgs to what is fateful and tragic, can transfigure 
this love. However, as a rule, mstmct predominates with 
its dark, slow fire, or its flickermg flares 

Yet even here the word ‘ love ’ has not reached its hmits 
We speak of ' love ’ to cover the sexual act on all possible 
levels, from officially-sanctioned, wedded cohabitation to 
the physiological necessity which drives a man to prostitution, 
even to the mere traffic which the latter makes or is forced 
to make of love 

We speak also of love of boys {Knabenltebe) , by which we 
mean homosexuality, which, ever smce the classic period of 
Greece has been stripped of the appearance of a social and 
educational mstitution, and, m so far as men are concerned, 
ekes out a wretched and anxious existence as a so-called 
perversity In Anglo-Saxon countries, on the other hand, 
homosexuahty among women appears recently to have 
acqmred more significance than Sapphic lynasm, inasmuch 
as it seems to serve the ideas of women’s soaal and pohtical 
organization as an advantageous undercurrent, much m the 
same way as the formation of the Greek aty had to 

1 “ When spirit irresistible 

Grasps and bolds within itself 
The elements. 

No angel severeth 
The twm natures thus jomed 
In their inmost being 
Only love eternal 
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thank male homosexuahty for an essential remforcement 
of energy 

Fmally the word ' love ’ must be stretched still further, 
to cover all the perversions of sexuahty. There is an 
mcestuous love, an onamstic self-love, which has won the 
name narcissism. Besides these, the word love has to mclude 
every morbid sexual abomination as well as every greed, 
that has ever degraded man to the level of the beast and the 
machme. 

Thus we find ourselves in the unprofitable situation of 
beginnmg a discussion about a matter and a concept of 
absolutely unlumted extent and indefimteness One feels 
mchned, at least for the purposes of to-day’s discussion, to 
restnct the concept of love to the problem, for instance, of 
how youth m its student-days has to come to terms with, 
and behave towards sexuahty. But this restnction is 
precisely what is impossible, smce all the aspects I have 
mentioned above must be mcluded m this problem, and 
because all the significations of the word ' love ' are also 
contamed as active factors in the love-problems of the student 

We can, of course, agree to discuss the average problem, 
namely, the question as to how the so-called normal man has 
to conduct himself under stated circumstances Disregardmg 
the fact that the normal man does not exist, there is, neverthe- 
less, similarity enough among mdividuals even of the most 
diverse kind, to give us that common ground which could 
warrant the notion of average possibihties. Here, as always, 
the practical solution of the problem is conditioned by two 
factors : on the one hand by the demands and capaaties 
of the mdividual, and on the other by the circumstances of 
the environment. 

A certam obhgation falls upon the opener of a discussion 
to present a general survey of the problem Naturally this 
demand can be satisfied, only if, as physician, I restnct myself 
to an objective accoimt of thmgs that actually occur, and 
abstain from that stale, moralizing talk which tnes to cloak 
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this subject in a piebald garment of bashfulness and 
hjrpocnsy. Moreover, I am not here to tell you what you 
ought to do. That must be left to the man who always 
knows what is best for other people 

In the title for our discussion, namely, ‘ The Love-problem 
of the Student,’ I must assume that this wordmg — ^love- 
problem — ^refers to the mutual relation of the two sexes one 
to the other, and therefore must not be construed to mean 
the ‘ sexual problem of the student ’ This provides us 
with an essential hmitation of the subject. The sexual 
question would come mto the discussion then, only m so 
far as it concerns the problem of love, or relationship Hence 
we can exclude from the discussion all those sexual phenomena 
that do not concern the problem of relationship, namely, 
sexual perversions (with the exception of homosexuahty), 
onanism, as well as the sexual traffic with prostitutes We 
cannot exclude homosexuahty, because very often it is a 
problem of relationship. But we can exclude prostitution, 
smce as a rule it does not involve relationship , the rare 
exceptions only serve to confirm the rule 

The average solution of the love-problem is, as of course 
you know, marnage. But expenence shows that this average 
truth does not hold good for the student The immediate 
cause of this is the fact, that from economic reasons the 
student cannot, as a rule, set up housekeepmg We must 
also remember the youthful age of most male students, which 
wdl not yet bear the degree of social fixation that marnage 
demands. This is largely due to his unfinished studies, 
but also to the need of freedom and the hberty to move from 
place to place as this freedom may deade. There is further- 
more the psychological immatunty, the childish chngmg to the 
home and famil y, the relatively undeveloped capaaty for 
love and responsibdity, the lack of any breadth of expenence 
of life and the world, the typical illusions of youth and so 
forth. There is also a reason that should not be under- 
estimated m the wise reserve of the woman ; that is, the girl- 
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student m the present instance Her first aun is to complete 
her studies and to take up a calhng Therefore she abstams 
from marriage, espeaally from mamage with a student 
who so long as he remains a student is for the very reasons 
]ust named none too desirable from the pomt of view of 
marriage Another essential cause of the infrequency of 
these student-mamages is the question of children. As a rule 
when a woman marries she wants a child, whereas the 
man can manage well enough for a time without children 
A mamage without children has no especial attraction for 
a woman , hence she prefers to wait. 

Recently marriages among students have certainly 
become rather more frequent. This is due partly to certam 
psychological changes m our modem consaousness, and 
partly to a more general dissemmation of contraceptive 
means by which a voluntary postponement of conception 
IS made possible The psychological changes which, among 
other thmgs, have brought about the phenomenon of the 
student-mamage come from the general mental upheavals 
of the last decade, the total significance of which we, as 
contemporaries, are scarcely able to grasp m all its depths. 
We can only substantiate the fact that as a consequence 
of a more general spread of scientific knowledge and a more 
saentific way of thinkmg, a change m the very conception 
of the love-problem has taken place For natural saence 
has made it possible to link up man as the species homo 
saptens to the whole natural system This change has not 
merely an mtellectual, but also an emotional aspect. 

This vitally new perspective influences the feeling of the 
individual, because he feels released from the chains of that 
metaphysical determination with its moral categones which 
was characteristic of the world consaousness of the Middle 
Ages He is also dehvered from the taboos which those chains 
had wrought m man’s attitude to Nature, namely, the moral 
judgments which m the last anal}rsis alwa}^ have their roots 
m the religious metaphysic of the time. Within the national 
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moral S3retem everyone knows well enough why marriage 
IS ‘ nght and why other forms of love are to be condemned. 
But outside the system, upon the wide playground and battle- 
field of the natural earth, where a man feels himself to be 
the most gifted member of the great family of animals, and 
where perchance he has agam forgotten that mediaeval 
contempt of the animals which deprived them of human 
kinship, here he must begm to orientate himself anew. 

The loss of the old stauidau-ds of value means virtually 
moral chaos. We feel a doubt about hitherto accepted forms, 
we begm to dispute about thmgs which long have sheltered 
behmd a moral prejudice We make mtrepid mvestigations 
of actual facts, we feel an irresistible need to get dear about 
the fundaunentals of expenence, we mtend to know and to 
understand The eyes of saence are fearless and dear, 
they do not fhnch from adventunng mto moral obscurities 
and dirty backgrounds The man of to-day is no longer 
just content with a traditional view , he must know why 
This spirit of investigation leads him to new standards of 
value. 

One of these modem pomts of view is the hygienic 
valuation. Through a franker and more objective discussion 
of the sexual question a knowledge of the immense mischief 
and dangers of venereal disease has become far more 
general. The duty of consciously maintainmg one’s own 
health has superseded the guilty fears of the old morahty. 
This moral samtation has, however, not yet progressed to 
the point when the pubhc consaence demands that the 
same avic measures be taken for deahng with venereal diseases 
as with other mfectious diseases. For venereal diseases 
are still ‘ improper ’ maladies, as opposed to small pox and 
cholera, which are morally fit for the drawing room. In 
a later and better time mankin d will ndicule these distmc- 
tions. 

Apart from the fact of venereal diseases, the widespread 
discussion of the sexual question has brought the extraordinary 
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importance of sexuality m all its psychic ramifications into 
the field of social consaousness. A good portion of this 
work has been achieved by the much abused psycho-analytic 
research of the last twenty-five years It is no longer possible 
to-day to brush aside the stupendous psychological fact of 
sexuahty with a bad joke or with a show of moral mdignation. 
We begm to place the sexual question within the constellation 
of the great human problems, and to discuss it with a senous- 
ness commensurate with its importance. The natural result 
of this has been that much that was formerly held to be 
established fact has become open to doubt There is a doubt, 
for mstance, as to whether officially hcensed sexuahty is the 
only form of procedure that is morally possible, and whether 
eveiy other form should simply be rejected en bloc The 
arguments for and against gradually lose their moral edge 
practical pomts of view force themselves mto the discussion, 
and finally we begm to discover that traditional legitimacy 
IS not eo tpso eqmvalent with moral elevation. The mamage 
problem with its usually sombre background has become 
the object of romantic hterature. Whereas the romance of 
the old style concluded with a happy betrothal or a weddmg, 
the modem romance often begins after marriage In these 
hteraiy productions, with which everyone is acquamted, 
the most mtimate problems are often handled with a lack of 
reticence that is positively pamful Of the veritable flood 
of more or less imdisguised pornographic wntmgs we need 
hardly speak A popular saentific book, Forel’s SexudU 
Frage, not only had an enormous sale, it also found not 
a few imitators. In scientific hterature compilations have 
been produced, that not m scope alone, but also m the nature 
of the depths which they attempt to plumb, outstrip Kraft- 
Ebmg’s work Psychopaihia Sexualts m a way which 
would not have been dreamed of 30 or 40 years ago. These 
general, and also generally known phenomena are a sign 
of the tunes. They make it possible for the youth of to-day 
to apprehend the problem of sexuahty m its whole range 
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much earher and more radically than was ever possible before 
the last two decades There are not lacking those who 
mamtam that this early preoccupation with the sexual 
problem is unwholesome, and that it is a symptom of degenera- 
tion peculiar to large cities. I remember an article which 
appeared fifteen years ago in Ostwald’s Annalen der Natur- 
philosophte, in which an author actually said ' primitive 
peoples hke the Esquimaux, Swiss, etc , have no sexual 
question.’ It scarcely needs much reflection to understand 
why primitives have no sexual problem , beyond the concerns 
of the stomach they have no other problems to worry about. 
The latter are a prerogativ'e of civilized man Although m 
Switzerland we have no great cities, such problems neverthe- 
less exist Hence I do not hold that discussion of the sexual 
question is unhealthy, or m the least degenerate , rather do 
I see m this problem a s}nnptom of the great psychological 
revolution of our time On the contrary it seems to me 
that the more we discuss this question seriously and funda- 
mentally the better, for this problem is surely a pregnant one 
for the hfe and happiness of mankmd The fact that many 
pursue such discussions to the pomt of abuse does not sprmg 
from the nature of the problem, but rather from the infenonty 
of the people who abuse it Abuse after all is common to 
every time imd to every kind of activity. 

It is doubtless the senous preoccupation with this question 
that has led to the hitherto unknown phenomenon of the 
student-mamage. It is a phenomenon of such very recent 
appearance that from lack of sufficient data it is difficult 
to form a judgment about it. Early marriages there 
have been in abundance m former tunes, mamages 
also that have seemed very unbalanced from the social 
standpomt Thus in itself student-marnage is something 
perfectly possible But the question of chddren is another 
matter. If both parents are stud3ang, children surely must 
be excluded. But a marriage that is kept childless by 
artificial means is always somewhat problematical, since 
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children are a cement that holds where nothmg else could. 
And it is the concentration upon the children which in m- 
numerable cases sustains that feeling of common life which 
is so essential for the stabihty of relationship Where children 
are lacking the interests of the married pair are directed 
upon each other, which in itself might be a good thmg But 
m practice, unfortunately, this preoccupation with one 
another is not always of a very aimable character. Each 
is inclmed to hold the other responsible for the lack of satis- 
faction felt by both. Probably under these circumstances 
it is better that the wife should also be stud3nng , for other- 
wise she IS apt to suffer from the lack of an object Moreover, 
many women when once mamed cannot tolerate it without 
children, and become themselves intolerable But when 
the wife IS also studymg, she has at least a life outside of her 
mamage that is suffiaently satisfying A woman who is 
focused on the child, and with whom the meaning of mamage 
IS concerned more with the child than with the husband, 
should certainly think twice before undertaking a student- 
mamage She should also beware of the fact that the 
maternal feehng often appears in an imperative form only 
when mamage is an accomplished fact 

Concerning the prematureness of the student-mamage 
we should note a fact that is relevant to all early mamages, 
namely, that a woman of twenty is as a rule older than a man 
of twenty-five, in so far as psychological judgment is concerned. 
With many men of 25 psychological puberty is not yet 
completed. But puberty is an epoch of hfe that is hable 
to illusion and states of partial accountabihty. This spnngs 
from the fact that the boy, up to the age of sexual matunty, 
IS as a rule quite childish, whereas the girl develops much 
earlier the psychic subtleties that belong to puberty. Into 
the childishness of the boy sexuahty often breaks with a 
stormy and brutal entrance , whilst with the girl, in spite of 
the onset of puberty, it contmues to slumber until the passion 
of love awakens it. There are, however, a surprising number 
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of women in whom effective sexuahty, even m spite of 
mamage, remains long m the virgmal condition, first becommg 
conscious perhaps only when she falls in love with a man 
other than the husband. This is the reason why very many 
women have no understanding at all of masculine sexuahty; 
because to a very great extent they are unconscious of then- 
own. It IS different with the man , upon him sexuahty 
forces itself as a brutal fact, fillin g him with the storm and 
stress of new struggles and needs. There is scarcely one 
who escapes the painful and anxious problem of onanism ; 
whereas a girl is often able to masturbate for years without 
knowmg what she is doing 

The inrush of sexuahty m a man brmgs about a powerful 
change m his psychology He now has the sexuahty of an 
adult man, yet with it the soul of a child Often like a 
devastatmg tide of filthy water, a flood of obscene phantasies 
and the disgusting puberty-talk of his school-fellows is poured 
over every tender, childish feehng, m some cases stiflmg it 
for ever. Unsuspected moral conflicts arise, temptations of 
every kmd he in wait for the youth and engross his phantasy. 
The psychic assimilation of the sexual-complex is the cause 
of immense difficulties, even though he may be unaware of 
the problem 

The onset of puberty also mvolves a considerable change 
in the body and its metabohsm, as is seen, for example, 
m the acne of puberty, a common pustular eruption of the 
face and neck. 

In a similar manner his psyche is disturbed and thrown 
somewhat off its balance. At this age the youth is full of 
illusions, which are alwa)^ the expression of a certain loss 
of equilibrium. For a long time illusions make stabihty and 
mature judgment impossible His taste, his mterests, his 
life-projects undergo many changes. He may suddenly fall 
mortally in love with a girl, and a fortnight later be no longer 
able to conceive how it could ever have happened to him. 
To such a degree is he subject to illusions, that he actually 
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needs these mistakes before he can become at all consaous 
of his own taste and mdividual judgment At this age be 
IS still experimenting with life. And he must experiment 
with it, so that he may learn how to form correct judgments. 
But no experiments are made without failure and mistakes. 
Hence it comes about that few men have not had sexual 
experience of some kmd before they are mamed. At the 
time of puberty there is a leaiung towards homosexual 
expenences, which are much commoner than is usually 
admitted. Later there are heterosexual expenences. not 
always of a very beautiful kmd For the less the sexual 
complex is assimilated to the whole of the personahty, the 
more will it remain mdependent and instmctive m character. 
Sexuahty is then purely anunal, recognizing no psychic 
distinctions The most mfenor woman may be good enough. 
It suffices that she is woman with typical secondary sex- 
attnbutes. But a false step or two of this sort does not 
necessarily give us the nght to draw conclusions as to the 
defimhve character of the man, smce the act can occur at 
a time when the sexual-complex is still divorced from psychic 
influences. Nevertheless frequent expenences of this kmd 
have a bad effect upon the formation of personahty, masmuch 
as they tend to establish sexuahty habitually upon too low 
a level, so that it becomes incompatible with the moral 
personahty. The result is that, morally, such a man although 
outwardly a so-called respectable mamed man, is a prey to 
sexual phantasies of a low kmd, or else he represses them and 
on some festive occasion they will come leapmg agam to 
the surface m their primitive form, much to the amazement 
of the unsuspectmg wife, assummg of course, that she observes 
what is going on. Not infrequently in such cases there is 
also a premature coldness of feehng for the wife. Often the 
wife IS frigid from the beginning of mamage, because her 
sensation does not respond to this kmd of sexuahty m the 
husband. 

The weakness of a man's judgment at the time of psychic 
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puberty should prompt him to reflect very deeply before 
risking a premature choice of a wife 

Let us now pass on to consider other forms of relationship 
between the sexes that are customary dunng the student- 
period. There exist, as you know, chiefly m the great 
umversities of other countnes, characteristic student haisons. 
These relationships have a certam stabihty and even a certam 
psychic value, t.e , they exist not only for the sake of sexuahty, 
but also, m many cases, for the sake of love Instances 
sometimes occur where a haison goes on later mto marriage. 
This relationship stands, therefore, considerably higher than 
prostitution It is usually limited, however, to those students 
who were cu-cumspect m their choice of parents. As a rule 
it IS a question of the money-bags, smce most of these young 
women are dependent upon the financial help of their lovers , 
not that one could say, however, that they sell their love for 
money. Often such a relationship means for the young 
woman a beautiful episode m an existence otherwise poor 
and empty of love For the man it may be his first mtimate 
acquamtance with a woman, and a memory upon which he 
looks back m later hfe with emotion But often there is 
nothing valuable in such a connexion, partly as a result of 
crude sensuahty, thoughtlessness, and lack of feeling on the 
man’s part, and partly as a result of foohshness, fickleness, 
and light-mindedness on the part of the girl. 

Always, however, there hangs over these relationships 
the Damocles sword of transitormess, which hinders the 
realization of higher values They are only episodes, experi- 
ments of a very limited vahdity. 

The injunous effect of such connexions on the formation 
of personality is due to the fact that the man gams the 
woman too cheaply. Consequently the value of the object 
is depreciated It is too easy for the man to dispose of his 
sexual problem m such a convement and irresponsible way. 
He becomes spoiled and luxunous. Furthermore, the fact 
that he is sexually satisfied deprives him of a certam impetus 
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which a young man can scarcdy dispense with. He becomes 
blas6. He can wait, and in the meantime can calmly review 
womanhood passmg before him until he discovers the 
congenial partt. Then when the weddmg comes along 
the haison is thrown over. This procedure is hardly profitable 
to the character, moreover the lower type of relation^p 
tends to establish sexuahty on a low level of development, 
which can easily produce subsequent difficulties m mamage. 
Or if the phantasies on this level are repressed, neurotics 
are the outcome or, worse still, moral-zealots 

Homosexual relations between students of either sex are 
by no means uncommon So far as I am able to gauge this 
phenomenon, I would say that these relationships are less 
common with us, and upon the contment generally than m 
certain other countnes where the students (male and female) 
hve m colleges I am now speakmg not of actual homosexuals 
who, as pathological figures are mcapable of a real friendship 
and, therefore, find no particular sympathy among normal 
individuals, but of more or less normal young people who 
feel such an enthusiastic friendship for each other that they 
express their feehng also m a sexual form In such cases it is 
not just a matter of mutual masturbation, which in the earher 
phases of school and college hfe is the order of the day, but 
rather of a higher, more spintual form that deserves to be 
called ‘ fnendship ' in the classical meanmg of the word 
When such a fnendship exists between an older man and 
a 3rounger its educational importance is undeniable A 
slightly homosexual teacher, for instance, often owes a 
bnlhant educational capacity to his homosexual disposition. 
Thus the homosexual relation between the older and the 
younger can be of mutual advantage and have a real value 
for life An indispensable condition of the value of such a 
relation is the loyalty and permanence of the fnendship. 
But only too easily is this the one condition that is omitted 
The more homosexual a man is, the more is he liable to 
dislojralty, and to become a mere seducer of bo3rs. Even 
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where los^al and true friendship prevaUs undesirable conse- 
quences for the growth of personahty may easily ensue. 
A friendship of this kind naturally involves a particular cult 
of the feelings, hence, of the womanish element in a man. He 
becomes ‘ schwarmerisch soulful, asthetic, ‘ sensitive ’, m 
other words effeminate And this womanish bearing does 
not fit a man. 

In the friendship between women similar advantages 
can be brought out , only here the difference of age and the 
educational factor play a smaller rdle Its mam value hes 
m the interchange of tender feehngs on the one hand, and of 
ideas on the other As a general rule it is a high-spmted, 
mtellectual rather mascuhne type of woman who is seekmg 
in such a relation a defence against and a supenonty over man. 
Her attitude to man often takes on the character of a dis- 
concerting assurance and a certain dehcate defiance The 
effect upon her character is to emphasize the mascuhne 
traits and to diminish womanly charm Often a man discovers 
her homosexuality by observmg that such a woman leaves 
him as cold as an ice-house 

The practice of homosexuality does not m normal cases 
prejudice a later heterosexuahty Indeed occasionally both 
can exist side by side I have seen a most mtelhgent woman 
who hved her whole life m a homosexual relation, and at 
fifty entered mto a normal relationship with a man. 

Among the sexual relations of the student-penod another 
peculiar form must be mentioned, which also falls within the 
orbit of the normal, namely, the relation of the young man to 
the elderly woman, who if possible is mamed or at least 
widowed. You will perhaps remember Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and his relation to Madame de Warens This or a similar 
kind of relation is what I am refemng to. Usually in these 
cases the man is of a timid nature, unsure of himself and 
inwardly anxious, m short childish He naturally seeks 
a mother Many women hke nothing better than a rather 
helpless man, especially when they are considerably older than 
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he ; in fact they do not love the strength, the vurtue, or the 
merit in a man, but his weaknesses. They find his infantilities 
chamung , if he stammers a little he is enchanting , or 
perhaps he is lame, and this excites maternal compassion 
and a httle more besides As a rule the woman seduces him, 
and he wraps himself m her maternal atmosphere 

Not always, however, does a timid youth remain half a 
child. It may be that ]ust this surfeit of maternal sohcitude 
IS the thing his undeveloped vinhty needs m order to bring 
it to the surface, and the relationship with such a woman 
will enable him to educate his feeling mto full consaous- 
ness. He learns to understand a woman who has had 
expenence of hfe and the world, and who is conscious of 
herself Thus he obtains a rare opporturuty of a glimpse 
behind the scenes of the world of men and women But 
this advantage is gained only by the man who soon outgrows 
this type of relationship ; for should he stay in it her mothering 
would rum him Maternal tenderness is the most mischievous 
poison for the man who must prepare himself for the hard 
and pitiless struggle of life If he will not let go of her skirts 
he will eventually become an mvertebrate parasite — for as 
a rule she has money — and gradually smk to the level of 
parrots, lap-dogs, and old dames’ cats 

The natural course of our discussion now leads us to 
that form of relationship which yields no solution of the 
sexual question ; namely, the asexual or ‘ platonic ’ relation- 
ship If an exhaustive statistic of student-relationships 
could be made, it would probably show, if my judgment be 
correct, that with us in Switzerland the majority of students 
favour platonic relations. Naturally, this raises the question 
of sexual abstinence. One often hears the view that 
abstaining from sexual intercourse becomes mjunous to 
health. This view is wrong, at least for the student-phase 
of life. Complete abstention has an injunous effect upon the 
health, only when the age is reached when the man could 
win a woman, and when, accordmg to his mdividual way, 
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he should win her. The extraordmaiy intensification of the 
sexual need that so often accompanies this particular psycho- 
logical constellation, has the biological aim of cleanng forably 
out of the way certam scruples, prejudices, and hesitations. 
This IS at times most necessary, for the need to decide m favour 
of marriage with all the doubtful possibilities connected 
with it, has made many a man shy It is only natural, 
therefore, that nature tries to push him over the obstacle 
Resistance against and abstention from sexual expression 
under such circumstances may certamly have mjurious 
effects , but this need not be the case of course if no physical 
or psychological probabihty and necessity presents itself 

This question has a certam similanty with the question 
of the injuriousness of onanism Under circumstances where 
either from physical or psychical causes normal intercourse is 
impossible and it is used merely as a safety-valve , masturbation 
has no ill-effects Those young people who come to the doctor 
suffermg from the harmful results of masturbation are not 
by any means excessive onanists — the latter as a rule need 
no physician because they are not at all ill — but their onanism 
has bad results because it mvolves psychic complications. On 
the one hand through the stmgs of conscience, and on the other 
through a riot of sexual phantasies. This latter form is 
particularly common with women Onanism that mvolves 
psychic comphcations of this kmd is harmful, but not the 
ordinary uncomphcated masturbation due to necessity 
But when onanism is contmued mto that age of life when the 
physical, psychical, and social possibihties of normal mter- 
course are present, and masturbation is indulged in in order to 
evade the necessities and responsible decisions of mature 
life — ^then it is harmful. 

Platonic relationship is very important in the student 
period Its commonest mamfestation is flirting, which springs 
from an experimental attitude that is quite appropriate at 
this age. It is voluntary and, by virtue of a tacit but 
general understandmg it is without obligations. That is both its 
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advantage and its disadvantage. The expenmental attitude 
makes it possible for an acquamtancc to be formed without 
immediately fatal results. Both sexes exercise their judg- 
ment and dextenty m reciprocal expression, accommodation, 
and defence Innumerable expenences that often prove 
uncommonly valuable m later life can be mcluded m the 
category of flirtmg But on the contrary, the absence of 
obligation often tends to seduce a man or a girl into the 
practice of habitual flirtation, and then they grow shallow, 
superflcial, and heartless The man becomes a drawmg- 
room hero, a heart-breaker, never dreanung what a dull, 
msipid figure he presents. The woman becomes a coquette 
whom a senous man mstmctively feels is not to be taken 
senously. Hence flirtmg a tout pnx is not to be commended. 

A phenomenon that is as rare as flirtmg is common is 
the genesis and consaous cultivation of a senous love. We 
might term this phenomenon simply the ideal case, without 
thereby commit tmg ourselves to traditional romanticism. 
For the formation of the personahty the timely awakenmg 
and consaous cultivation of a deep, senous, and responsible 
feelmg is undoubtedly of the highest value m every respect. 
For the young man such a relationship can be the most 
efiectual shield against all side-tracks and temptations, 
agamst all physical and psychic hurts, and can also be a 
powerful spur to mdustry, proficiency, loyalty, and reliabihty. 

There is, however, no value so great that it has not also 
its unfavourable aspect A relationship that is so ideal easily 
becomes exclusive. There is before his eyes ever the same 
object and the same goal Through his love the young man 
is too much cut off from the acquaintance of other women ; 
and the gurl does not learn the art of erotic achievement, 
smee she already possesses her man. And the possessive 
instmct of the woman is a dangerous thmg. It may easily 
happen that the man, regrettmg all those expenences with 
other women that he omitted to have before marriage, deades 
to make up for them after. 
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It must not be concluded from the above that every love- 
relationship of this kmd is ideal. There are cases which are 
exactly the opposite, where, for instance, a sweetheartmg 
begun m schooldays is somehow prolonged by force of habit 
and for no other intelhgible reason. From mertia, lack of 
spirit, or awkwardness they simply cannot get free of each 
other. Perhaps the parents on both sides find it quite smtable, 
and masmuch as thoughtlessness and habit gave it birth, 
so passivity rules it to the end. They put up with it as a 
‘ fatt accomph ’, and simply endure it. Then the dis- 
advantages accumulate without a single advantage What- 
ever benefit may be assumed for this state of thmgs is only 
apparent, since as regards the formation of personality it ns 
merely an unhealthy ease and passivity that entirely frustrates 
the realization of valuable expenences and the exercise of 
manly or womanly gifts and virtues. Moral quahties are only 
won in freedom, and are only proved m situations that are 
morally dangerous The thief who refrains from steahng 
because he is m prison is not a moral personahty. The 
parents of such children may indeed bhnk fond eyes upon 
this touchmg mamage, and add the respectabihty of their 
progeny to the tale of their own virtues, but this ‘ virtue ’ 
IS only a phantom, not moral strength, but immoral 
complaisance. 

With this very brief survey let us turn from the field 
of hvmg phenomena to the chapter of desiderata and utopian 
possibihhes 

Nowadays we cannot discuss the love-problem without 
also speaking of the utopia of free love, mcludmg tnal- 
mariiage. To anticipate somewhat I must say that I regard 
these ideas as in the nature of wish-pictures, or attempts to 
make easy somethmg that in actual life is mvanably difficult. 
Our time is certainly prolific in these attempts. Were 
there not more than 100,000 Swiss citizens who imagined 
that the dividmg up of property would achieve the goal; 
whereas every man knows that only the initiative, the 
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conscientiousness, and the responsibihty of the individual 
mamtains the race Just as there grows no herb which can 
keep away death, so there exists no simple means which 
can make a hard thmg, as hfe assuredly is, an easy matter. 
We can only overcome the force of gravity by a corre- 
spondmg apphcation of energy. Thus the solution of the 
love-problem challenges the whole of a man Satisfactory 
solutions are found only when a totality is given to the work. 
Everythmg else is only patch-work and m the long run 
unserviceable Free love would only be thmkable if every- 
man achieved morally his maximum accomplishment But 
the idea of free love is not mvented for this end, but m order 
to make what is difficult appear easy. To love belong the 
depth and loyalty of feehng, without which love is not love 
but mere capnce True love will always engage m lastmg, 
responsible ties. It needs freedom only for the choice, 
but not for its accomplishment Every true, deep love is 
a sacrifice A man sacrifices his possibihtes, or, to put it 
better, the illusion of his possibihties If this sacnfice is 
not made his illusions hmder the reahzabon of the deep 
and responsible feehng, and accordmgly the possibihty of 
expenencmg real love is also demed him. 

Love has more than one element m common with religious 
conviction ; it demands cui unconditioned attitude and it 
expects complete surrender. Only that behever who yields 
himself wholly to his god partakes m the manifestation of 
divme grace Similarly, love reveals its highest mysteries 
and wonder only to him who is capable of unconditioned 
surrender and loyalty of feeling. Because this is so hard, 
few mdeed of mortal men can boast of achievmg it But 
just because the most devoted and truest love is also the most 
beautiful let no man seek that which could make love easy. 
He is a sorry knight of his lady who recoils from the difficulty 
of love. Love is hke God: both give themselves only to 
their bravest knights. 

In much the same terms must tnal-marriage be criticized. 
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The very fact that a man enters mamage on trial means 
that he makes a reservation , he wishes to insure himself 
agamst the chance of burning his fingers , he means to nsk 
nothing. But thereby he frustrates in the most effective 
way possible the realization of a real expenence. You 
cannot expenence the terror of the polar-ice by perusmg 
a book of travel, nor can you climb the Himalayas m 
the kmema. 

Love IS not a cheap matter , let us therefore beware not 
to cheapen it. All our evil quahties, our egotism, our 
cowardice, our so-called worldly-wisdom, our greed — all these 
thmgs would hke to persuade us not to take love senously 
But love will only reward us when we do take it senously. 
I must even regard it as a misfortune that nowada)^ the 
sexual question is spoken of as something distmct from love. 
The two problems should not be separated, for when there is 
a sexual-problem it can only be solved by love Every other 
solution would be a harmful surrogate. Sexuahty released as 
sexuality is brutish. But as an expression of love sexuahty is 
hallowed. Never ask therefore what a man does, but how 
he does it. Does he act from love and m the spmt of love, 
then he serves a god, and whatever he may do, it is not our 
busmess to judge, for it is ennobled. 

I trust these remarks will have made it clear that I make 
no sort of moral judgment about sexuahty as a natural 
phenomencai, but prefer to make moral judgments dependent 
upon the way it is expressed. 



ON THE RELATION OF ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO POETIC ART 


Notwithstanding its manifold difficulties, the task of 
discussing the relation of analytical psychology to poetic 
art provides me with a not unwelcome occasion for defining 
my standpomt m regard to a much debated question , namely, 
the relation between psychology and art m general In spite 
of their mcommensurabdity both provinces are closely 
inter-related, and these connexions cannot remain unexplored. 
For they originate m the fact that art in practice is a psycho- 
logical activity, and, in so far as this is the case, it actually 
requires a psychological consideration Art, like every other 
human activity proceeds from psychic motives, and from this 
angle, it is a proper object for psychology But this conclusion 
also mvolves a very obvious limitation m the apphcation 
of the psychological view-pomt only that aspect of art 
which consists m the process of artistic form can be an 
object of psychology ; whereas that which constitutes the 
essential nature of art must always he outside its provmce. 
This other aspect, namely, the problem what is art in itself, 
can never be the object of a psychological, but only of an 
aesthetico-artistic method of approach. 

A hke distinction must also be made in the realm of 
religion ; there also a psychological consideration is permissible 
only in respect of the emotional and symbohcal phenomena 
of a rehgion, where the essential nature of rehgion is in no 
way mvolved, as mdeed it cannot be. For were this possible, 
not religion alone, but art also could be treated as a mere 
subdivision of psychology. In saymg this I do not mean to 
affirm that such an encroachment has not actually taken 
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place But whoever trespasses in this way clearly forgets 
that a similar fate can easily befall psychology, the specific 
value and essential quahty of which is at once obhterated 
as soon as it is regarded as a mere brain activity, thus 
bnnging it into hne with other glandular activities as a mere 
subdivision of ph5rsiology. In actual fact, this depreciation 
has already occurred 

Art, by its very nature, is not science, and science is 
essentially not art , both provmces of the mind, therefore, 
have a reservation that is pecuhar to them, and that can 
be explamed only from themselves Hence when we speak 
of the relation between psychology and art, we are treatmg 
only of that aspect of art which without encroachment can 
be submitted to a psychological manner of approach. What- 
ever psychology is able to detenmne about art will be confined 
to the psychological process of artistic activity, and will have 
nothmg whatever to do with the innermost nature of art 
itself. It is as powerless in this respect as is the capacity 
of the mtellect to present or even apprehend the nature of 
feelmg. Moreover these two thmgs could have no kmd of 
existence as separate entities had not their essential difference 
long smce challenged recognition The fact that in the child, 
the ' war of faculties ' not yet havmg declared itself, 
we find artistic, scientific, and rehgious possibilities still 
slumbering tranquilly together , or that with the primitive, 
dispositions towards art, saence, and religion still maintam 
an undifferentiated co-existence m the chaos of a magical 
mentahty ; or that, finally, with ammals no trace of ‘ mmd ’ 
can as yet be discerned, but merely ' natural mstmct ', — 
all these facts hold no shadow of evidence for that essential 
umty in the nature of art and science which alone could justify 
a reaprocal subsumption, or in other words, a reduction of the 
one into the other. For if we go back far enough in the state 
of mental development for the essential differences of the 
individual provinces of the mind to have become altogether 
invisible, we have not thereby reached a deeper pnnaple 
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of their unity, but merely an earlier evolutionary state of 
undifferentiation in which neither province has as yet 
any existence at all. But this elementary state is 
not a prinaple from which any conclusion regarding the 
nature of later and more highly developed states might be 
inferred, notwithstandmg, as is of course always the case, 
that a direct descent can be demonstrated The saentific 
attitude will naturally and constantly tend to overlook the 
nature of a differentiation m favour of its causal denvation, 
and will strive to subordinate the former to an idea that is 
certainly more general, but at the same time more elementary 
These reflections seem to me not mappropnate at the 
present time, for there have been frequent demonstrations 
of late of the way in which poetic art-works m particular 
may be submitted to an interpretation that is neither more 
nor less than a reduction to elementary conditions Granted 
that the determinants of the artistic creation, the material 
and its individual treatment, for instance, can be traced back 
to the personal relations of the poet with his parents Yet 
nothing is gained by this procedure for the understanding 
of his art, smee we can perform the same reduction in every 
other possible case, and not the least m cases of pathological 
disorder. Neuroses and psychoses are also reduable to 
mfantile relations with the parents, as are good and bad 
habits, convictions, quahties, passions, especial interests 
and so forth But we are surely not entitled to assume 
that all these very different things must, therefore, have one 
and the same explanation ; for were this so, we should be driven 
to conclude that they were actually one and the same thing 
Thus, if a work of art and a neurosis are explained m precisely 
similar terms, either the art-work must be a neurosis, or the 
neurosis a work of art. As a paradoxical play upon words 
such a /afon de purler might pass muster, but a healthy 
human reason must assuredly revolt at the notion of art- 
work and neurosis bemg placed in the same category To take 
the most extreme case, only an analysing physician viewmg 
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a neurosis through the spectacles of a professional bias could 
come to regard it as a work of art. But it would never 
occur to a thinking lay mind to confound art with a morbid 
phenomenon, m spite of the undeniable fact that the origin 
of a work of art must confess to similar psychological pre- 
conditions as a neurosis This is only natural, smce certain 
psychic preconditions are universally present, and further- 
more, because of the relative similarity of human conditions 
of hfe these are constantly the same, whether m the case of 
a nervous intellectual, a poet, or a normal human being. 
AD, doubtless, have had parents, aU have a so-caDed father 
and mother-complex, aU have the onus of sexuality and, 
therewith, certam general and typical human difficulties. 
That one poet is mfluenced more by the relation to the father, 
another by the tie to the mother, whde a third reveals un- 
mistakable traces of repressed sexuality m his works — all 
this can be said equaUy well not only of every neurotic, but 
also of every normal human bemg Hence nothmg specific 
is thereby gamed for the judgment of a work of art. At 
most our knowledge of the histone preconditions wiU have 
been somewhat broadened and deepened The school of 
medical psychology maugurated by Freud has certainly 
tended to inspire the hteraiy histonan to bnng certain 
quahties of the mdividual work of art mto relation with the 
personal and mtimate life of the poet But m so domg nothmg 
more has been said than what the scientific treatment of 
poetic works had long smce revealed, namely, the presence 
of certain threads, woven by the personal and intimate life 
of the poet — ^whether with or without conscious mtention — 
into the fabnc of his work. But the works of Freud may 
conceivably enable a more penetratmg and exhaustive 
demonstration of these influences, reaching back even as 
far as earliest childhood, that so often affect the artistic 
creation. 

When employed with taste and common sense, such 
treatment often provides an attractive general picture of 
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the way in which the artistic creation is interwoven in 
the personal hie of the artist, and also m a sense arises 
from it. 

To this extent the so-called psycho-anal37sis of art-works 
differs m no essential way from a penetratmg and skilfully 
shaded psychologico-hterary anal}^ The difference is 
at most a question of degree, although it may occasionally 
astound us by indiscreet conclusions and references that a 
rather more dehcate touch, or a certain sense of tact might 
easily have avoided This lack of dehcacy m dealing with 
the all-too-human element, which seems to be a professional 
peculianty of the medical psychologist, was perfectly under- 
stood by Mephistopheles : “ So may you finger everythmg and 
welcome, round which another prowls for years and years ’’ — 
although unfortunately not alwa}^ to his own advantage. 
The possibihty of daung conclusions may easily lead the way 
to flagrant lapses of taste A shght touch of scandal often 
flavours a biography, but a httle more becomes a nasty 
mquisitiveness, a catastrophe of good taste beneath the cloak 
of saence. Our mterest is unwittmgly diverted from the 
work of art and gets lost m the mazy, labynnthme confusion 
of psychic preconditions, the poet becomes a clinical case, 
even servmg on occasion as a cunous example of psycho- 
pathta sexualts But therewith the psycho-analysis of the 
art-work has also turned aside from its objective, and the 
discussion has strayed mto a provmce that is as broad as 
mankmd, and not m the smallest degree speafic for the 
artist ; it therefore possesses even less relevance to his art. 

This kmd of anal 5 reis brings the work of art mto the sphere 
of general human psychology, whence everythmg else besides 
art may proceed. An explanation of a work of art obtained 
m this way is just as great a futihty as the statement that 
‘ every artist is a narcissist ’. Every man who pursues 
his own hne to the limit of his powers is a ‘ narassist ’ — 
if mdeed it is at all permissible to use a concept so speafically 
corned for the pathology of neuroses m this wider apphcation 
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— Whence such a statement sasrs nothing , it merely eliats 
surprise in the style of a bon-mot. 

Because this kmd of analysis is in no sense concerned 
with the art-work itself, but is always striving with the 
instinct of a mole to bury itself as quickly as possible m the 
murky back-ground of the human psyche, it always finds 
itself in the same common earth that unites aU mankind 
Accordmgly its explanations possess an indescnbable 
monotony — that same tedious reatal, m fact, which can 
daily be heard in certain medical consultmg rooms. 

The reductive method of Freud is purely a method of 
medical treatment that has for its object a morbid and 
unsiutable structure. This morbid structure has taken the 
place of normal accomplishment, and hence must be broken 
down before the way can be cleared for a sound adaptation. 
In this case the process of leadmg-back to a general human 
basis IS entirely appropnate But when apphed to the work 
of art this method leads to the results depicted above From 
beneath the shimmering robe of art it extracts the naked 
commonness of the elementary homo sapiens, to which species 
the poet also belongs The golden semblance of subhme 
creation we were about to discuss is blotted out , for its 
essence is lost when we treat it with the corrosive method 
which has to be used for the deceptive phantasms 
of hysteria. The product obtamed by this mordant 
techmque is, of course, mteresting and might conceivably 
possess the same kmd of saentific value as for instance 
a post-mortem examination of the bram of Nietzsche, which 
might certainly teach us the particular atypical form of 
paral5rsis from which he died. But what would this have 
to do with Zlarathustra ? Whatever may have been its 
subterranean background, is this not a world m itself, beyond 
the human, all-too-human imperfections, beyond the world 
of migrame and cerebral atrophy ? 

I have spoken hitherto of Freud’s reductive method with- 
out statmg with any particulanty in what the method consists. 
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It has to do with a medico-psychological technique for the 
investigation of morbid psychic phenomena. This technique 
IS exclusively occupied with ways and means for arcum- 
ventmg or peenng through the consaous foreground m order 
to reach the so-called unconsaous, or psychic background. 
It IS based upon the assumption that the neurotic patient is 
repressmg certam psychic contents from consciousness because 
of their mcompatibihty or mconsistency with conscious 
values. This mcompatibihty is regarded as a moral one ; 
accordmgly, the repressed contents must bear a coire- 
spondmgly negative character, namely, mfantile-sexual, 
obscene, or even cnmmal. It is these quahhes that render 
them so distasteful to consaousness Smce no man is perfect, 
it IS clear that everyone must possess such a background 
whether the fact be admitted or not Hence it can be dis- 
closed m all cases if only we apply the technique of mter- 
pretation elaborated by Freud. 

I cannot, of course, enter here mto the details of the 
technique A few mtimations as to its nature must suffice. 
The unconscious background does not remam mactive, 
but betrays itself by certam characteristic effects upon the 
consaous contents For example, it creates phantasy- 
products of a pecuhar character, which are m most cases 
easily referable to certam subterranean sexual representa- 
tions Or it effects certam characteristic disturbances of 
the consaous process, which are likewise reduable to repressed 
contents A most important source of the knowledge of 
unconsaous contents is provided by dreams, which are direct 
products of the activity of the unconsaous The essential 
factor of Freud’s reductive method consists m the fact, 
that it collects all the arcumstantial evidence of the un- 
conscious backgrounds, and, through the analysis and mter- 
pretation of this material, reconstructs the elementary, 
unconsaous, instmctive processes. Those consaous contents 
which give us a clue, as it were, to the unconsaous back- 
grounds are by Freud mcorrectly termed s}nnbols. These 
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are not true symbols, however, smce, accordmg to his 
teaching, they have merely the r 61 e of signs or s3anptoms of 
the background processes. The true S3nmbol differs essentially 
from this, and should be understood as the expression of an 
mtmtive perception which can £is yet, neither be apprehended 
better, nor expressed differently When, for example, Plato 
expresses the whole problem of the theory of cogmtion in his 
metaphor of the cave, or when Christ expresses the idea of the 
Kmgdom of Heaven m his parables, these are gemune and 
true symbols , namely, attempts to express a thmg, for which 
there exists as yet no adequate verbal concept If we were 
to interpret Plato’s metaphor in the manner of Freud we should 
naturally come to the uterus, and we should have proved 
that even the mmd of Plato was deeply stuck m the primeval 
levels of 'infantile sexuahty’. But m doing so we should 
also remam m total ignorance of what Plato actually created 
from the pnimtive antecedents of his philosophical mtmtion , 
we should, m fact, carelessly have overlooked his most essential 
product, merely to discover that he had ‘ mfantile ’ 
phantasies hke every other mortal. Such a conclusion could 
possess value only for the man who regards Plato as a super- 
human bemg, and who is therefore able to find a certain 
satisfaction m the fact that even Plato was also a man But 
who would want to regard Plato as a god ? Surely only a 
man who is afflicted by the tyranny of infantile phantasies, 
in other words, a neurotic mentality For such an one the 
reduction to universal human truths is profitable on medical 
grounds. But this would have nothing whatever to do 
with the meanmg of the Platonic parable 

I have purposely fingered over the relation between medical 
psycho-analysis and the work of art, because I want to 
emphasize the pomt that this kmd of psycho-analysis is, 
at the same time, also the Freudian doctrme. Freud himself 
by his ngid dogmatism has seen to it that the two funda- 
mentally different things should be regarded by the pubhc as 
identical Yet this technique may be employed with benefit 
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in certain medical cases without any corresponding necessity 
to exalt it to the level of a doctnne Indeed against this 
doctrine we are bound to raise vigorous objections. The 
assumptions it rests upon are quite arbitrary. In no sense, 
for example, are neuroses exclusively based upon sexual 
repression, and the same holds good for the psychoses There 
is no foundation for saymg that dreams merely contam 
repressed wishes the mcompatibility of which requires them 
to be disgmsed by a hypothetical dream-censor. The Freudian 
techmque, in so far as it remains under the mfluence of its 
own one-sided and, therefore, erroneous hypotheses, is 
patently arbitrary 

Before analytical psychology can do justice to the work of 
art it must entirely nd itself of medical prejudice ; for the 
art-work is not a morbidity, and therefore demands a wholly 
different onentation from the medical The physician must 
naturally seek the pnme cause of a sickness m order to 
eradicate it, if possible, by the roots , but just as naturally 
must the psychologist adopt an exactly opposite attitude 
towards the work of art He will not raise the question, 
which for the art-work is qmte superfluous, concenung its 
undoubted general antecedents, its basic human determmants ; 
but he wfll mquire mto the meaning of tlie work, and will be 
concerned with its preconditions only m so far as they are 
necessary for the understanding of its meamng Personal 
causahty has as much and as httle to do with the work of art, 
as the soil with the plant that springs from it Doubtless 
we may learn to understand some peculianties of the plant 
by becommg famihar with the character of its habitat. 
And for the botanist this is, of course, an important com- 
ponent of his knowledge. But nobody will maintain that 
he has thereby recognized all the essentials relating to the 
plant itself. The personal onentation that is demanded 
by the problem of personal causahty is out of place m the 
presence of the work of art, just because the work of art is 
not a human being, but essentially supra-personal. It is 
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a thing and not a personahty; hence the personal is no 
critenon for it Indeed the especial significance of the 
genuine art-work hes in the fact, that it has successfully 
nd itself of the restraints and blind alle3rs of the personal 
and breathes an air infinitely remote from the transitonness 
and short-wmded excursions of the merely personal. 

I must confess from my own experience that it is by no 
means easy for the physician to lay aside his professional 
spectacles when considenng the work of art, and at the same 
time to clear his judgment of the current biological causality. 
But I have come to learn that although a psycholt^ with 
a purely biological onentabon can with a certam measure 
of justification be apphed to men, it can never be apphed 
to the true work of art, and still less to man as creator. A 
purely causahstic psychology is only able to reduce every 
human mdividual to a member of the species homo sapiens, 
smce its entire range is hmited to what is either transmitted 
or denved But the art-work is not merely transmitted or 
denved — ^it is a creative reorganization of those very deter- 
mmants to which a causahstic psychology must always 
reduce it The plant is not a mere product of the soil , 
but a hving creative process centred m itself, the essence 
of which has nothing to do with the character of the soil 
In the same way the art-work must be regarded as a creative 
formation, freely makmg use of every precondition. Its 
meamng and its own mdividual particulanty rests m itself, 
and not m its preconditions. In fact one might almost 
desenbe it as a bemg that uses man and his personal dis- 
positions merely as a cultural medium or soil, disposmg 
his powers accordmg to its own laws, while shaping itself 
to the fulfilment of its own creative purpose 

But here I am anticipatmg somewhat, since I have m 
nund a particular class of art-work which I must first 
mtroduce. For not every work of art is produced under 
this constellation. There are works, verse as well as prose 
wntings, that proceed wholly from the author’s intention 
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and resolve to produce this or that effect. In this case the 
author subnuts his material to a definite treatment that is 
both directed and purposeful ; he adds to it and substracts 
from it, emphasizmg one effect, modifymg another, laymg 
on this colour here, that there, with the most careful weighing 
of their possible effects, and with constant observance of the 
laws of beautiful form and style To this labour the author 
bnngs his keenest judgment, and selects his expression with 
the most complete freedom. In his view his matenal is only 
material, and entirely subject to his artistic purpose ; he 
wills to present this and nothmg else. In this activity the 
poet IS simply identical with the creative process, whether 
he has wilhngly surrendered himself as the head of the creative 
movement, or whether this has so entirely seized upon him 
as a tool or instrument that aU consciousness of the fact 
has escaped him. He is the creative process itself, standing 
completely in it and undifferentiated from it with all his 
aims and all his powers There is no need, I think, to bnng 
before you examples of this identity, either from the history 
of literature or from the poets' own confessions. 

Doubtless, also, I am saymg nothmg new when I speak 
of the other class of art-works, that flow more or less spon- 
taneous and perfect from the author’s pen They come as 
it were fully arrayed mto the world, as Pallas Athene sprang 
from the head of Zeus These works positively impose 
themselves ujxin the author , his hand is, as it were, seized, 
and his pen writes thmgs that his mmd perceives with amaze- 
ment The work brmgs with it its own form , what he would 
add to it IS declmed, what he does not wish to admit is forced 
upon him While his consciousness stands disconcerted 
and empty before the phenomenon, he is overwhelmed with 
a flood of thoughts and images which it was never his aim 
to beget and which his will would never have fashioned. 
Yet in spite of himself he is forced to recognize that m all 
this his self is speaking, that his innermost nature is reveahng 
itself, uttering thmgs that he would never have entrusted to 
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his tongue He can only obey and follow the apparently 
foreign impulse, feeling that his work is greater than himself, 
and therefore has a power over him that he is quite unable to 
command He is not identical with the process of creative 
formation ; he is himself conscious of the fact that he stands 
as it were underneath his work, or at all events beside it, 
as though he were another person who had fallen withm 
the magic circle of an ahen will 

When we are speaking of the psychology of a work of 
art, before all else we must bear in mind these two entirely 
different possibihties of the origm of a work, smce much that 
IS of the greatest importance for psychological judgment 
hangs upon this discnmmation. This antithesis was also 
sensed by Schiller , he sought, as we know, to embrace it 
with the concept, sentimental and naive The choice of his 
expression is probably based upon the fact that he had mainly 
the poetic activity in view Psychologically we term the 
former kmd mtroverted, the latter extraverted The mtro- 
verted attitude is characterized by an upholdmg of the subject 
with his consaous ends and aims against the claims and 
pretensions of the object ; the extraverted attitude, on the 
contrary, is distmguished by a subordination of the subject 
to the claims of the object. In my view, Schiller’s dramas 
give a good idea of the mtroverted attitude to matenal, 
as do most of his poems. The matenal is mastered by the 
aim of the poet. For the opposite attitude the second 
part of Faust gives us a good illustration. Here the material 
distmguishes itself by its refractory obstmacy. A still more 
strikmg example is Nietzsche's Zaraihusira wherein the 
author himself observes how ‘ one became two ’. 

You will perhaps have discerned m the foregomg presenta- 
tion that a considerable displacement of psychological stand- 
pomt has taken place, for now I am no longer speaking of the 
poet as a person, but of the creative process that moves him. 
The accent of interest has been shifted to the latter factor, 
while the former comes into consideration, as it were, only 
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as a reacting object. When the consciousness of the author 
is not identical with the creative process this is at once clear, 
but in the first-mentioned instance the opposite appears at 
first to be the case. Here the author is apparently the 
creator himself, of his own free will and without the smallest 
compulsion He is perhaps fully convinced of his own 
freedom, and will not be disposed to allow that his creation 
IS not also his will, from which, in conjunction with his 
knowledge, he beheves it to be exclusively denved. 

Here we are faced with a question that we are quite 
unable to answer from what the poet himself tells us about 
the manner of his creatmg. It is really a saentific problem 
that psychology alone can solve For it might also be the 
case, as I have already hmted, that the poet, while apparently 
creatmg consaously and spontaneously out of himself and 
producmg only what he intends, is nevertheless, m spite 
of his consaousness, so caught up by the creative impulse 
that he is as httle aware of an ‘ ahen ’ will, as the other type 
can be said to have any direct appreciation of his own will 
in the apparently foreign mspiration, and this notwith- 
standmg the fact that it is mamfestly the voice of his own 
self. In this case his conviction of the unconditioned freedom 
of his creatmg would be an illusion of consciousness — he 
fancies he is swimmmg, whereas an invisible stream bears 
him along. 

In no sense is this doubt an airy phantasy , it is founded 
upon the experience of analytical psychology For analytical 
mvestigation of the unconsaous has disclosed an abundance 
of possibihties in which consaousness is not only influenced 
by the unconsaous, but is actually led by it. The doubt 
therefore is justified Yet where may we find evidence for 
the possible assumption that a consaous poet may also be 
taken captive by his work ^ The proof may be of two kmds, 
direct or indirect. Direct proof would be found in those 
cases where the poet, m what he beheves he is saymg, actually 
and patently says more than he himself is aware of. Many 
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such instances could be ated Indirect proof would be 
found in cases, where behind the apparent spontaneity of 
the production there stands a higher ' must that reveals 
the imperative nature of its demand if the creative activity 
is renounced voluntarily, or in those difficult psychic 
comphcations which immediately ensue in the event of an 
arbitrary interruption of the artistic production 

Practical analysis of artists mvanably shows not 
only the strength of the creative impulse spnngmg from 
the unconscious, but also its splenetic and arbitrary character 
We have only to turn to any of the biographies of the great 
artists to find abundant evidence of the way in which the 
creative urge works upon them , often it is so impenous 
that it actually absorbs every human impulse, yokmg every- 
thing to the service of the work, even at the cost of health 
and common human happmess The unborn work m the soul 
of the artist is a force of nature that effects its purpose, either 
with tyrannical might, or with that subtle cunning which 
nature brings to the achievement of her end, quite regardless 
of the personal weal or woe of the man who is the vehicle 
of the creative force The creative energy hves and waxes 
m the man as a tree in the earth from which it takes its 
nourishment It rmght be well, therefore, to regard the 
creative process as a hving thmg, implanted, as it were, 
in the souls of men. In terms of analsrtical psychology this 
IS an autonomous complex. It is in fact a detached portion 
of the psyche that leads an independent psychic life with- 
drawn from the hierarchy of consaousness, and m proportion 
to its energic value or force, may appear as a mere disturbance 
of the voluntarily duected process of consciousness, or as a 
superordmated authonty which may take the ego bodily into 
its service The latter case, therefore, would be the poet who 
is identified with the creative process and who at once 
acquiesces whenever the unconsaous ' must ’ threatens. 
But the other poet to whom the creative element appears 
almost as a foreign power, is unable for one reason or another 
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to acquiesce, and is, accordingly, caught by the ‘ must ’ 
unawares 

It might be expected that this heterogeneity m its motiva- 
tion would also be felt m a work of art For in one case we 
have to do with a purposeful production that is accompanied 
and directed by consciousness, and to the making of which 
every consideration as to the form and effect intended has 
been freely given Whereas in the other we are dealing with 
an event proceedmg from unconscious nature , somethmg 
that achieves its aim without the smallest contnbution from 
human consaousncss, and often imposmg its form and effect 
quite arbitrarily m spite of the latter. Thus we should 
expect in the former case, that nowhere would the work 
transcend the hmits of consaous understanding, that its 
effect would, as it were, be spent within the framework of 
the author’s intention, and that in no way would its expression 
exceed the author’s dehberate purpose. In the latter case 
we should have to conceive of somethmg of a supra-personal 
character that transcends the range of consaous understanding 
m the same degree as the author’s consaousness is withheld 
from the development of his work We should expect a 
certain strangeness of form and shape, thoughts that can only 
be apprehended by intuition, a language pregnant with 
meanmgs, expressions that would have the value of genuine 
symbols, because they are the best possible expressions 
of somethmg as yet unknown — ^bndges thrown out towards 
an mvisible shore 

These critena are, on the whole, decisive. Wherever 
it is a question of an admittedly mtended work with con- 
sciously selected material it should correspond to the first- 
named quahties, and similarly in the latter case. The famihar 
example of Schiller’s dramas, on the one hand, and the second 
part of Fausi, on the other, or better still Zarathustra, should 
illustrate what has been said. I would not, however, pledge 
m3rself to place the work of an unknown poet into either 
of these classes without previously having made a rather 
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searching inquiry into the poet’s personal relation to his 
work. The knowledge as to whether a poet belongs to the 
introverted or to the extraverted type of man is not enough ; 
since both t3q)es have the possibihty of creating at one time 
m the extraverted, and, at another, in the mtroverted 
attitude This can be observed with Schiller, m the difference 
between his poetical and his philosophical works , with 
Goethe in the contrast between his perfectly formed poems 
and his obvious struggle m the shapmg of his material in 
the second part of Faust; with Nietzsche in the difference 
between his aphorisms and the coherent stream of Zarathustra. 
The same poet may have qmte different attitudes towards 
his various works, and the particular standard to be apphed 
must be made dependent upon the particular relation 
prevailing at the time of production 

This question, as we now see, is mfimtely comphcated. 
But the comphcation is still further aggravated when our 
judgment must also include the above-mentioned considera- 
tions concerning the case of the poet who is identical with 
the creative impulse. Should it chance that the consaous 
and purposeful manner of production with all its apparent 
consciousness of mtention is nevertheless a mere subjective 
illusion of the poet, then his work will also possess the same 
symbolical quahties, passmg into the mdefinable and thus 
transcendmg contemporary consaousness But in this case 
these quahties would remam hidden ; for the reader would 
likewise be vuiable to reach beyond the limits of the author’s 
consaousness, which are themselves fixed by the spirit of 
his time. He too moves withm the himts of contemporary 
consaousness, with small hope of avaihng himself of some 
Archimedian pomt outside the orbit of his world by which 
he could raise, as it were, his contemporary consaousness 
off its hinges. For nothing short of this would enable 
him to rec(^;nize the symbol in a work of this kmd ; the sjmibol 
being the possibility and intimation of a meaning higher and 
wider than our present powers of comprehension can seize. 
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This question, as we remarked, is somewhat delicate 
Indeed, I am raising it only that the possible sigmficance 
of a work of art might not be fettered or restneted by my 
typification, even though apparently it intends neither to be 
nor to say anjdhmg except what it obviously is and says. 
It happens moreover quite frequently that a poet long 
dead is suddenly rediscovered This may occur when our 
conscious development has reached a higher level, from which 
standpomt the ancient poet can tell us somethmg new It 
was always present in his work, but it remamed a hidden 
symbol that only a renewal of the spint of the time permits 
us to read and to understand It demanded other and fresher 
eyes, just because the old ones could see m it only the thmgs 
they were accustomed to see Expenences like these 
should prompt us to be cu'cumspect, smee tlicy give a certam 
justification for the view I developed above , whereas the 
admittedly symbohe work does not demand this subtlety 
In its prophetic language it almost seems to say I am reall’ 
meanmg more than I actually say, my meanmg cames furthe 
than my words Here we may lay our hand upon th 
S3unbol, although a satisfying solution of the nddle sti] 
escapes us The symbol remams a perpetual reproach to ou 
subsequent thoughts and feehngs Surely this explains the 
fact that the symboheal work is more stimulatmg, drives, 
as it were, more deeply into us, and therefore seldom permits 
us a purely aesthetic enjoyment of it Whereas the work 
that IS mamfestly not symboheal appeals much more vividly 
to our aesthetic sensibility, because it offers us an harmonious 
vision of fulfilment 

But, you may ask, what contnbution can analjdical 
psychology make to the root-problem of artistic ‘ creation ’, 
that IS, the mystery of the creative energy ? All that we have 
spoken of hitherto has been merely psychological phenomen- 
ology. Inasmuch as ‘no created mmd can penetrate the 
inner soul of Nature ’ , you will surely not expect the impossible 
from our psychology, namely, a vahd explanation of that 
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great mystery of life, that we iijimediately feel in the creative 
impulse Like every other saence psychology has only 
a modest contnbution to make towards the better and deeper 
understandmg of the phenomena of life , it is no nearer 
than its sisters to absolute knowledge 

We have spoken so much of the significance and meaning 
of the work of art, that one can hardly suppress the theoretical 
doubt whether m fact art does ‘ signify ’ Perhaps art 
itself does not intend to ‘signify’, contains no sort of 
‘ meaning ’, at least not in the sense m which we are now 
speakmg of ' meaning Perhaps it is hke nature, which 
simply IS, without any intention to ‘ signify ’ Is ‘ meamng ’ 
necessarily more than mere mteipretation ‘ secreted ’ into 
it by the need of an mtellect hungry for meaning ? Art — 
one might say — ^is beauty, and therem it finds its true aim 
and fulfilment It needs no meaning The question of 
meaning holds nothing productive for art. When I enter 
the sphere of art I must certainly submit to the truth of this 
statement But when we are speaking of the relation of 
psychology to the work of art we are standmg outside the 
realm of art, and here it is impossible for us not to speculate. 
We must interpret , we must find meaning in thmgs, otherwise 
we should be qmte unable to thmk about them We must 
resolve life and happenings, all that fulfils itself m itself, 
into images, meanings, concepts ; and thereby we dehberately 
detach ourselves from the hvmg mystery As long as we are 
caught up m the creative element itself we neither see nor 
understand , indeed we must not begm to understand, 
for nothmg is more damagmg and dangerous to immediate 
expenence than cognition But for the purpose of cogmtion 
we must detach ourselves from the creative process and regard 
it from without ; only then does it become a picture that 
expresses meanings. Then we not only may, but indeed 
must speak of ' meaning ’. And in so doing, what was before 
pure phenomenon, becomes somethmg that in association 
with other phenomena has meamng , it plays a definite 
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r61e, serves certain ends, brings about effects fraught with 
meaning And when we can see all this we get the feehng 
of havmg understood and explained something Thus is 
the need of science recognized 

When just now we hkened the art-work to a tree growing 
from the nourishing earth, we might with equal justice have 
chosen the still more familiar metaphor of the child m its 
mother’s womb. But there is a certain lameness about all 
compansons , m places of metaphors, therefore, let us make 
use of the more precise tenmnology of science. You will 
remember that I decnbed the work existmg tn stalu nascendt 
as an autonomous complex This concept is used to 
distmgmsh all those psychic formations which at first are 
developed qmte unconsaously, and only from the moment 
when they attam threshold-value are able to break through 
into consaousness The assoaation which they then make 
with consciousness has not the importance of an assimilation, 
but rather of a perception ; which means to say, that the 
autonomous complex, although certainly perceived, cannot 
be subjected to consaous control, whether in the form of 
inhibition or of voluntary reproduction. The autonomy of 
the complex reveals itself m the fact that it appears or vanishes 
when and m such guise as accords with its own intimsic 
tendency ; it is independent of the option of consaousness. 
The creative complex shares this pecuharity with everj' other 
autonomous complex It is, moreover, at this pomt that the 
possibihty of an analogy with morbid psychic processes 
presents itself, for the latter class (and mental disorders in 
particular) are espeaally distmguished by the appearance 
of autonomous complexes. The divme frenzy of the artist 
has a perilously real relation to morbid states without bemg 
identical with them. The analogy consists in the presence 
of an autonomous complex The fact of such a presence, 
however, proves no thing either for or against the morbid 
hypothesis, smce normal men have also to subimt either 
temporarily or permanently to the tyranny of autonomous 
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complexes This fact is simply one of the normal pecuhanties 
of the psyche, and for a man to be unaware of the existence 
of an autonomous complex merely betrays a rather high 
degree of xmconsaousness For instance every t3T)ical 
attitude that is to a certam extent differentiated shows 
a tendency to become an autonomous complex, and m the 
majonty of cases actually becomes one Every instmct 
too has more or less the character of an autonomous complex 
In itself, therefore, there is nothmg morbid m an autonomous 
complex, only its stored-up energy and its disturbmg appear- 
ance on the scene may often involve suffenng or illness 
How does an autonomous complex anse ? From some 
cause or another — a closer mvestigation of which would at 
this pomt lead us too far afield — a hitherto unconsaous 
region of the psyche is thrown into activity, and this activation 
undergoes a certaui development and extension through the 
inclusion of related associations The energy employed in 
this operation is naturally withdrawn from consciousness, 
unless the latter prefers to identify itself with the complex. 
But where this is not the case there results what Janet has 
termed an * abatssement du ntveau mental ’ The mtensity 
of consaous mterests and activities gradually fades, where- 
upon, either an apathetic mactivity — a condition very 
common with artists — or a regressive development of the 
consaous functions takes place, namely, a descent to then: 
infantile or archaic prestages ; hence somethmg akm to 
a degeneration. The ‘ parties infirieures des fonctions ’ 
force themselves to the front, the instmctive rather than the 
ethical, the naively mfantile mstead of the deliberated and 
mature, the unadapted m place of the adapted. This also 
is shown in the hves of many artists From the enei^ 
thus withdrawn from the consaous control of the personahty 
the autonomous complex develops 

But m what does the autonomous creative complex consist ? 
Of this we can know next to nothmg so long as the completed 
work offers us no insight into its foundations The work 
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gives ns a finidied picture in the widest sense This picture 
IS accessible to anal5reis just in so far as we are able to 
appreciate it as a symbol. But if we are unable to discover 
any sjmibohc value in it, we have thereby ascertamed that, 
for us at least, it means no more than what it obviously says — 
m other words, so far as we are concerned it is no more than 
it seems I use the word ‘ seems because it is conceivable 
that our own bias forbids a wider appreciation of it At all 
events m the latter case we can find no motive and no pomt 
of attack for analysis In the former case, however, a phrase 
of Gerhart Hauptmann will come to our rmnds almost with 
the force of an axiom ‘ Poetry means the distant echo 
of the primitive word bchmd our veil of words ’ Translated 
mto psychological language our first question should run 
to what prunordial image of the collective unconscious can 
we trace the image we see developed m the work of art ? 

This question demands eluadation m more than one 
respect. As already observed, the case I have assumed is 
that of a sjmibohcal art-work , a work, therefore, of which 
the source is not to be found m the personal unconscious 
of the author, but m that sphere of unconsaous mythology, 
the primordial contents of which are the common heritage 
of mankmd. Accordingly, I have termed this sphere the 
collective unconscious, thus distmgmshmg it from a personal 
unconsaous which I regard as the totahty of those psychic 
processes and contents that are not only accessible to con- 
saousness, but would often be consaous were they not subject 
to repression because of some mcompatibihty that keeps 
them artifiaally suppressed beneath the threshold of con- 
saousness. From this sphere art also receives tnbutaries, 
dark and turbid though they be , but if they become a major 
factor they make the work of art a symptomatic rather than 
a symbohcal product This kmd of art might conceivably 
be left without mjury or regret to the Freudian purgative 
method. 

In contrast to the personal unconsaous, which m a sense 
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is a relatively superficial layer immediately below the conscious 
threshold, the collective unconsaous is qmte unadapted 
for consaousness under normal conditions, and hence by no 
anal}dical techmque can it be brought to conscious recollection, 
being neither repressed nor forgotten. In itself the collective 
unconsaous cannot be said to exist at all , that is to say, 
it is nothing but a possibihty, that possibility in fact which 
from primordial time has been handed down to us in the 
definite form of mnemic images, or expressed in anatomical 
formations in the very structure of the bram. It does not 
yield innate ideas, but inborn possibilities of ideas, which also 
set defimte bounds to the most daring phantasy. It provides 
categories of phantasy-activity, ideas a prwn as it were, 
the existence of which cannot be ascertained except by 
expenence In finished or shaped material they appear only 
as the regulative pnnciple of its shaping, t e , only through the 
conclusion denved a postmor from the perfected work of 
art are we able to reconstruct the primitive foundation of the 
primordial image. The primordial image or archet)T)e is 
a figure, whether it be a daemon, man, or process, that repeats 
itself m the course of history wherever creative phantasy 
is freely manifested. Essentially, therefore, it is a 
mythological figure. If we subject these images to a closer 
investigation, we discover them to be the formulated resultants 
of countless typical experiences of our ancestors. They are, 
as it were, the psychic residua of numberless expenences 
of the same type. They depict millions of individual ex- 
periences in the average, presentmg a kind of picture of the 
psychic hfe distnbuted and projected into the mamfold 
shapes of the m}dholpgical pandemonium. These mytho- 
logical forms, however, are m themselves themes of creative 
phantasy that still await their translation into conceptual 
language, of which there exist as yet only laborious beginnings. 
These concepts, for the most part still to be aeated, could 
provide us with an abstract scientific understanding of the 
unconscious processes that are the roots of the primordial 
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images. Each of these images contains a piece of human 
psychology and human destiny, a rehc of suffenng or delight 
that has happened countless tunes m our ancestral story, and 
on the average follows ever the same course. It is like 
a deeply graven nver-bed m the soul, m which the waters 
of life, that had spread hitherto with groping and uncertain 
course over wide but shallow surfaces, suddenly become 
a mighty nver This happens when that particular chain 
of circumstances is encountered which from immemorial time 
has contributed to the laymg down of the primordial image. 
The moment when the mythological situation appears is 
always characterized by a pecuhar emotional intensity , 
it IS as though chords in us were touched that had never 
resounded before, or as though forces were unloosed, of the 
existence of which we had never even dreamed The struggle 
of adaptation is labonous, because we have constantly to be 
deahng with mdividual, * e. atypical conditions No wonder 
then, that at the moment when a t5^ical situation occurs, we 
feel suddenly aware of an extraordmary release, as though 
transported, or caught up as by an overwhelmmg power. At 
such moments we are no longer mdividuals, but the race , the 
voice of all mankmd resounds m us The mdividual man 
IS never able to use his powers to their fullest range, unless 
there comes to his aid one of those collective presentations 
we call ideals that hberates m his soul all the hidden forces 
of instinct, to which the ordinary consaous will alone can 
never gam access. The most effective ideals are alwa}^ 
more or less transparent variants of the archetype. This 
IS proved by the fact that these ideals lend themselves so 
readily to allegonzation, e.g. the motherland as the mother. 
In this kmd of figurative expression the allegory itself has 
not the smallest motive-power , this has its source m the 
s5mibolic value of the motherland-idea. The correspondmg 
archetype m this case is the so-called ' patitctpaitan mystique ' 
of the primitive with the soil on which he dwells, and which 
alone contains the spint of his ancestors. Exile spells misery. 
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Every relation to the archetype, whether through 
experience or the mere spoken word, is ‘ stirring ’, t « it 
IS impressive, it calls up a stronger voice than our own 
The man who speaks with primordial images speaks with 
a thousand tongues , he entrances and overpowers, while 
at the same time he raises the idea he is tiying to express 
above the occasional and the transitory mto the sphere of 
the ever-existmg He transmutes personal destiny into 
the destiny of mankind, thus evoking all those beneficent 
forces that have enabled mankmd to find a rescue from 
every hazard and to outhve the longest night. 

That IS the secret of effective art. The creative process, 
in so far as we are able to follow it at all, consists in an uncon- 
scious animation of the archetype, and m a development and 
shaping of this image till the work is completed The shaping 
of the primordial image is, as it were, a translation mto the 
language of the present which makes it possible for every 
man to find again the deepest springs of life which 
would otherwise be closed to him Therein hes the 
social importance of art , it is constantly at work educating 
the spirit of the age, since it bnngs to birth those forms in 
which the age is most lackmg Recoihng from the 
unsatisfying present the yearning of the artist reaches out 
to that primordial image in the unconscious which is best 
fitted to compensate the insuffiaency and one-sidedness 
of the spint of the age The artist seizes this image, and 
in the work of raising it from deepest unconsciousness he 
brings it mto relation with conscious values, thereby trans- 
forming Its shape, until it cem be accepted by his contem- 
poraries according to their powers 

The nature of the work of art permits conclusions to be 
drawn concemmg the character of the period from which 
it sprang What was the sigmficance of realism and 
naturahsm to their age ? What was the meaning of 
romanticism, or Hellenism’ They were tendenaes of art 
which brought to the surface that unconscious element of 
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which the contemporary mental atmosphere had most need. 
The artist as educator of his time — much could be said about 
that to-day 

People and times, like mdividual men, have their pecuhar 
tendenaes or attitudes. The very word ‘ attitude ’ betrays 
the necessary one-sidedness that every defimte tendency 
postulates. Where there is direction there must also be 
exclusion But exclusion means that certam definite psychic 
elements that could participate in hfe are denied then: right 
to hve through incompatibihty with the general attitude 
The normal man can endure the general tendency without 
much injury But the man who takes to the by-streets and 
aUey-ways because, unlike the normal man, he cannot endure 
the broad high-way, will be the first to discover those 
elements that he apart from the mam streets, and that 
await a new participation in hfe 

The artist’s relative lack of adaptation becomes his real 
advantage , for it enables him to keep aloof from the high- 
ways, the better to follow his own yearmng and to find those 
thuigs of which the others are depnved without noticmg it 
Thus, as in the case of the single individual whose one-sided 
consaous attitude is corrected by unconsaous reactions towards 
self-regulation, art also represents a process of mental self- 
regulation in the hfe of nations and epochs 

I am aware that I have only been able to give certam 
intuitive perceptions, and these only in the barest outhnes. 
But I may perhaps hope that what I have been obhged to 
omit, namely, the concrete apphcation to poetic works, has 
been furnished by your own thoughts, thus givmg flesh and 
blood to my abstract mtellectual frame. 
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If we look back into the past of mankind, we find — among 
many other rehgious convictions — a. universally spread 
behef m the existence of phantoms or ethereal bemgs dwellmg 
m the neighbourhood of men, and influencing them invisibly, 
yet very powerfully. These bemgs are frequently supposed 
to be the spirits, or souls, of the dead. This belief is to be 
met with among highly civilized men, as well as among 
Austrahan negroes who are stdl hving at the level of the 
pakeohthic age. Among Western peoples, however, behef 
in the influence of spints has been counteracted by the 
development of natural saence and mtellectual cnticism dunng 
the last 150 years ; so that among educated people of to-day 
it has been almost completely suppressed, and the same 
thing apphes to other extra-scientific convictions. 

But ]ust as these latter beliefs still exist among the 
masses, belief in spirits also is far from being entirely extm- 
guished. The ‘ haunted house ’, for instance, has not yet 
disappeared from the most reasonable or the most organized 
aties, nor has the peasant yet ceased to beheve in the 
bewitchmg of his cattle On the contrary, a recrudescence of 
behef in spints has occurred even m an age of matenalism, 
and this is the inevitable consequence of intellectual enlighten- 
ment It is not a recrudescence of obscure superstitions, but of 
an interest that is essentially scientific, an intense desire to 
direct the searchhght of truth on to the dark chaos of facts. 
The illustrious names of Myers, Sidgwick, Gurney, Wallace 
Crookes, Zoellner and many other prominent men, are, 
associated with the rebirth and the rehabihtation of the ancient 
belief in spirits. Even if the real nature of the observed facts 
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be disputed, even if the explorers may be accused of errors, 
and sometimes of self-deception, there still belongs to them 
the immortal merit of havmg thrown the whole of their 
authonty on to the side of non-material facts, regardless of 
pubhc disapproval They faced academic prejudices, and 
did not shnnk from the cheap dension of their contempo- 
raries ; even at a time when the mtellect of the educated 
classes was spellbound by the new dogma of matenahsm they 
drew pubhc attention to phenomena of an irrational nature 
that were entirely opposed to the accepted convictions of 
their time. 

These men t5rpify the reaction of the human mmd against 
the senseless and desolatmg materiahstic view. Considered 
from the standpoint of history it is not to be wondered at 
that so-called ‘ spintual ’ phenomena should be used as an 
effective defence against the unenlightened evidence of the 
senses , because behef in spints has always been a defence 
agcunst mere sensationalism. This is the case with the prmutive 
man, whose complete dependence upon nature makes concrete 
circumstance of the greatest importance for him One must 
remember the manifold distresses and needs of his life, placed 
amongst hostile neighbours and dangerous animals, and 
often harassed by the pitiless forces of nature. His keen 
senses, his cupidity, his defiaent self-control, all expose him 
to unfavourable expenences. Hence he is always m danger 
of losmg that mysterious inner power which alone makes man 
a man. But his behef m spints, or rather m the spmtual, 
constantly releases him from the fetters of pure concretism 
in which his senses would hold him. There is, therefore, an 
irrational function that forces on him the certamty of spmtual 
reahty, the laws and demands of which are to be followed as 
carefully and as consaentiously as those which physical nature 
enforces upon him Primitive man really hves in two worlds 
This concrete world is for him at the same time a spmtual 
world. The objective world is undeniable, and for him the 
spintual world has an equally positive existence. This is not 
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only his opinion, but rather a naive perception of spmtual 
phenomena projected from his unconscious on to the concrete 
object. Wherever such naivety is lost through the disiUusioiung 
touch of contact with Western avihzation and its disastrous 
‘ enlightenment then also his feehngs of awe m relation 
to the spmtual law disappear, and he accordmgly degenerates 
Even Chnstiamty cannot save him from degeneration , 
because in order to have good effects, such a highly developed 
religion demands a highly differentiated psyche 

Thus ' spmtual ’ phenomena are for the primitive an 
immediate expenence of an ideal or spmtual reality. 

If it be asked, what are primitive ‘ spmt ’ phenomena, 
wfe may answer that the seemg of appantions is the most 
frequent phenomenon It is generally assumed that this 
seemg of appantions is commoner among primitives than 
among avilized people, and that it is due to nothmg but 
superstition. It is generally held that educated people do 
not have such visions, unless they are ill It is qmte certam 
that avilized man makes use of the hypothesis of ‘ spmts ’ 
mcomparably less frequently and comprehensively than the 
pmrative. In my view, however, and accordmg to my 
expenence as a physiaan, the psychological phenomenon 
which the pmmtive attnbutes to a spmt is quite as common 
among avilized men The only difference is that where a 
primitive speaks of ghosts, the European speaks of dreams 
and phantasies and neurotic symptoms, and attnbutes less 
importance to them than the primitive does. He gives them too 
httle weight, and because of this undervaluation the European 
regards many thmgs as morbid which, under another aspect, 
would be highly mteresting and important. Therefore, owing 
to this constant rationalization, what are hvmg entities for 
the primitive become for him morbid symptoms. Men’s 
perceptions are the same as they always were, but we interpret 
them m a different way, and the modem way enfeebles them, 
makmg an mcomprehensible illness of them. But the psycho- 
logical fact is not m itself mvalidated by a modem inter- 
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pretation. If, indeed, a highly civilized and enlightened 
European is obhged to hve among primitive conditions for a 
long tune it often happens that he has some unusual 
experiences that defy a rationahstic mterpretation. 

One of the essential determmants of a behef m spints is 
the dream Persons appear m most dreams, and the primitive 
beheves them to be spirits or souls The dream has for him 
an mcomparably higher value than it has for a civihzed man. 
He IS usually a good deal taken up with his dreams , he talks 
much about them and attnbutes an extraordinary importance 
to them When he talks of his dreams he is frequently imable 
to discriminate between them and actual facts They are 
qmte real to him A competent explorer of pnimtive psycho- 
logy says ‘ Le reve est le vrat dteu des prtmthfs ’ To the 
avilized man dreams as a rule appear valueless , yet there 
are some individuals who attnbute a high importance to 
them, at least to particularly weird or impressive dreams. 
Such impressive dreams make one understand why the 
pmmtive should conceive them as inspirations It is of the 
essence of an mspiration that there must be something that 
inspires, viz a spirit or a ghost, although the modem mmd 
would not draw such a conclusion. The appearance of the 
dead m a dream is a particularly strong argument for the 
primitive behef m spirits 

Further grounds for behef in spints are found m psycho- 
genetic nervous diseases, especially those of a hystencal 
character, which are not rare among primitives As such 
troubles arise out of psychological conflicts, mostly of an 
unconsaous order, they appear to the naive mentahty as 
though caused by certam persons, living or dead, who are 
in some way connected with the mdividual’s conflict. If 
the person is dead, the assumption that his spint is persecuting 
the living is easily amved at. As the ongm of pathogenetic 
conflicts frequently goes back to early childhood and is 
connected with memones of the parents, it naturally follows 
that the spmts of relatives are particularly revered or feared 
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by primitives ; hence amcestor worship is universally spread 
Worship of the dead is performed in the first place as a 
protection against their malevolence. Experience in the 
psychological treatment of nervous patients shows agam 
and again the depth and extent of the parental influence, 
even when the parents have been long dead The psycho- 
logical after-effects of the parents are so important for an 
mdividual’s fate that one can easily understand the signifi- 
cance of ancestor worship. 

Mental diseases have also great mfluence m causing behef 
in spirits, particularly those which are accompanied by 
hallucinations, either of a delirious or katatomc character, 
belonging chiefly to the demenha prcBcox class, which is the 
commonest form of mental disorder. Amongst all peoples 
and in all ages insane persons have been regarded as possessed 
by evil spints, and this behef is supported by the patients’ 
hallucinations. The patients are tormented less by their 
visions than by the voices they hear. The voices are often 
those of relatives, or at least of people connected with the 
patient’s psychological conflicts. It is also fairly common 
to hear the voice of God or of the devil. It appears, of course, 
to the n^ve mentahty that such voices come from spints 

When speaking of belief in the spints of the dead, reference 
must also be made to behef m the souls of the hvmg, the 
latter bemg a correlate of the former. In the primitive 
conviction the ghost is generally the spint of a dead person, 
hence it must before have been the soul of a hvmg person. 
This at least is held wherever the belief prevails that man 
has only one soul. But man is frequently supposed to have 
two or more souls, one of which is more or less independent 
and relatively immortal. In sudi a case the ‘ spirit ’ of the 
dead is only one of the several ‘ souls ' of the hvmg. Hence 
it is only a part of the psyche — a psychic fragment, so to 
speak. Thus, behef m souls is an almost necessary condition 
of belief in spirits, at least so fiir as the spints of the dead 
are concerned. 
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The primitive is also convmced that there eire not only 
these spints of the dead, but also elementary demons, who 
are not beheved ever to have been human souls, t e psychic 
fragments. 

Before discussing the grounds for behef in souls I wish 
to sum up the facts already mentioned I have pomted out 
three mam sources of the behef m spmts which are accessible 
to saence : viz. the seeing of appantions, the phenomenon 
of the dream, and the pathological disorders of the psyche. 

The commonest of these grounds of behef is the dream. 
What does modem science know of the dream ? A dream is 
a psychological product ongmatmg m the sleeping state 
without conscious motivation In a dream consciousness is 
neither fully awake nor fully extinguished ; there is still a 
small remnant of consaousness There is, for instance, nearly 
always some consaousness of the ego, but rarely of the ego 
as it appears to the consciousness of wakmg hfe! It is rather 
a limited ego, sometimes pecuharly transformed or distorted. 
The dream-ego is, as a rule, a mere fragment of the consaous 
ego. The ego is a psychic complex of a particularly ‘ sohd ’ kmd 
As sleep is seldom dreamless, we may assume that the complex 
of the ego rarely ceases to be active. Its activity is only 
restricted by sleep The psychic contents of the dream appear 
to the ego very like those external phenomena which appear 
to it m the wedong state. Hence it happens that we find 
ourselves in situations like those m real hfe, but rarely exercise 
thought or reason about them. As m our wakmg state thmgs 
and human bemgs enter our field of vision, so m the dream, 
ps3^c contents, images of different kmds enter the field of 
consciousness of the dream-^o We do not feel as if we were 
producing the dreams, but rather as if they came to us. They 
do not submit to our direction, but obey then own laws. 
Obviously they are autonomous complexes, which form 
themselves by their own methods. Their motivation is 
unconscious. We may therefore say that they come from 
the unconscious. Thus, we must admit the existence of 
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independent psychic complexes, escaping the control of our 
consciousness and appearing and disapjieanng according to 
their own laws From our waking experience we are convinced 
that we produce our thoughts and that we can produce them 
when we wish We also thmk we know where our thoughts 
come from, and why, and to what end we have them. If it 
should happen that a thought takes possession of us against 
our will, or if it unexpectedly disappears against our will, we 
feel as if something exceptional or morbid had happened 
It seems as if the difference between the waking and the 
sleeping states were extraordinary In the waking state the 
psyche is apparently controlled by our conscious motivation , 
but m the sleepmg state it seems to produce strange and 
incomprehensible ideas which force themselves upon us, 
sometimes quite against our intention. 

The vision comes in much the same way as a dream, only 
in the wakmg state It enters consaousness along with 
the perception of real objects, since it is an irruption of 
unconsaous ideas into the continuity of consciousness 

The same phenomenon takes place in mental disease 
The ear does not only seem to perceive the vibrations of 
sound , it also seems to hear thoughts which are not the 
immediate contents of the conscious mind ^ Besides the 
judgments made by mtellect and feeling, opinions and con- 
victions arise, as though forcing themselves upon the indi- 
vidual These are apparently based upon perceptions , but 
in reahty they are derived from unconscious ideas. They are 
termed delusions. 

These t5qjes of phenomena — dreams, waking visions and 
mental disturbances — depend on the fact that the psyche 
IS not an indivisible unity, but a more or less divided totahty. 
Although the separate parts are connected with each other, 
they are none the less relatively independent of each other 
This mdependence can be of such a degree that certain of the 

' There are also some exceptional cases where the voices repeat 
aloud the conscious thoughts of the individual 
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psychic elements are rarely, and perhaps never, associated with 
the ego. I have called these elements autonomous complexes, 
and I founded my theory of complexes upon their empirical 
reahty. Accordmg to this theory the ego-complex forms the 
centre of our mdividuahty. But the ego-complex is only 
one among several complexes. The others are more or less 
associated with the ego-complex, and thus far they are 
consaous. But they can also exist for some time without 
bemg associated with the ego-complex. 

A stnkmg and well-known example of this is the conversion 
of St. Paul. Although the actual moment of a conversion often 
seems quite sudden and unexpected, yet we know from 
expenence that such a fundamental occurrence always has a 
long penod of unconsaous mcubation. It is only when 
the preparation is complete, that is to say. when the mdividual 
IS ready to be converted, that the new view breaks forth with 
great emotion. St. Paul had already been a Christian for a 
long time, only unconsaously , hence his fanatical resistance 
to the Christians, because fanatiasm is only found m 
mdividuals who are compensating secret doubts. The madent 
of the voice speakmg to him from Heaven on his way to 
Damascus marks the moment when the unconsaous complex 
of Chnstiamty broke through mto consciousness. That 
the auditory phenomenon should represent Christ is explained 
by the already existing Christian complex m the unconsaous. 
The complex, bemg unconscious, was projected by St. Paul 
upon the external world as if it did not belong to him. Unable 
to concave of himself as a Christian on account of his resistance 
to Christ, he became bhnd, and could only regain his sight 
through submittmg to a Christian, that is to say, through 
his complete submission to Christianity. Psychogenetic 
blindness is, according to my experience, alwa}rs due to an 
unwillingness to see, * e. to understand and to realize some- 
thing that IS mcompiatible with the consaous attitude. This 
was obviously the case with St. Paul. His unwillingness 
to see corresponds with his fanatical resistance to Christiamty. 
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This resistance was never wholly extinguished, a fact of 
which we have proof in the epistles. It broke out occasionally 
ui the form of fits. It is certainly a great mistake to call 
his fits epileptic. There is no trace of epilepsy in him, on 
the contrary, m his epistles St Paul himself gives hints enough 
as to the real nature of his illness They are clearly psycho- 
genetic fits, which actually mean a return of the old Saul 
complex, repressed through conversion, m the same way as 
there had previously been a repression of the complex of 
Chnstiamty 

Saence does not, in a way that satisfies our intellectual 
consaence, allow us to explain the case of St Paul on super- 
natural grounds. We should be compelled to do the same 
with many similar cases withm our medical expenence, 
which would lead to conclusions antagonistic both to our 
reason and our feehng 

Autonomous complexes appear in dreams and visions, 
m pathological hallucinations jmd delusions Being strange 
to the ego they always appear as if externalized In dreams 
they are often represented as other people, m visions they 
are visibly projected mto space, and the same apphes to the 
voices of the insane m so far as they are not ascnbed to 
persons m the patients’ surroundmgs Ideas of persecution 
are very often associated with persons to whom the patient 
attnbutes the qualities of certam of his unconscious com- 
plexes. The patient feels these persons to be hostile because 
his ego IS hostile to the unconscious complex, just as Saul 
resented the complex of Christianity which he could not 
acknowledge. He persecuted the Christians as repre- 
sentatives of his unconscious complex. 

‘ Spints,’ viewed from this standpomt, are unconscious, 
autonomous complexes that appear as projections because 
they are not associated with the ego. 

I mentioned before that behef in the souls of the living 
was a logical correlate of behef m the spmts of the dead. 
Whilst spirits are felt to be strange and mcompatible with 
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the ego, souls seem to belong to it. The primitive feels the 
proximity or the mfluence of a spirit as somethmg dis- 
agreeable, or dangerous, or imcaimy, and he is much easier 
in his imnd when the spmt is banished It is otherwise 
with the loss of a soul , for this feels to him like an illness, 
and he may also attnbute physical disease to the loss of a 
soul Children may not be beaten, because their souls, if 
outraged, might withdraw from them. So the soul is some- 
thing that seems nomaaUy to belong to a man, but the spmts 
seem to be somethmg that normally should not be near him. 
He avoids visitmg ‘ haunted ’ places and touching thmgs 
supposed to be inhabited by spirits, unless he is doing so for 
purposes of magic 

The plurahty of souls is a plurahty of relatively auto- 
nomous complexes hke the plurality of spmts The soul- 
complexes seem to belong to the ego and the loss of them 
appears morbid , on the contrary, the spint-complexes ought 
to be separate from the ego Their sissociation with it means 
illness, and their dissociation from it means healing. Thus 
primitive pathology knows two causes of illness, namely, 
the loss of a soul and the possession by a spmt. Accordmg 
to these primitive behefs we may postulate the existence of 
certam unconscious complexes which normally belong to the 
ego, and certam others which normally do not belong to it, 
t e. which ought to remam wholly unconscious. The former 
are the soul-complexes, the latter the spint-complexes. 

This discrimination, current among primitives, corresponds 
exactly to my theory of the unconscious. Accordmg to my 
view, the unconscious is divided into two spheres. One of 
these IS what I call the personal unconscious. It includes 
all those psychic contents which are forgotten durmg the 
course of hfe. Their traces still exist m the unconsaous, 
even if their conscious reproduction has become impossible. 
Moreover, the personal unconscious contains all those sub- 
liminal impressions or perceptions which have too httle 
energy to reach consciousness. The imconsaous combma- 
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tions of representations also belong here, in so far as they 
are too feeble and indistinct to become consaous. Fmally, 
the personal unconsaous mcludes all psychic contents that 
are mcompatible with the conscious attitude. As a rule 
this involves a whole group of psychic contents. These 
contents appear to be inadmissible chiefly on account of 
their moral, aesthetic, or mtellectual deficiency. A man 
cannot always feel and thmk m a beautiful, good, and true 
way, and in trying to keep up an ideal attitude everythmg 
mconvement is automatically repressed. If one function, 
for instance thought, is especially developed, thus dominatmg 
the conscious, then the function of feehng is naturally 
repressed and falls accordingly into the unconsaous. 

The other part of the unconsaous is the super-personal or 
collective unconsaous. The contents of the collective un- 
consaous are not personal but collective ; that is, they do 
not appertam to one mdividual alone, but at least to a group, 
and as a rule to a whole nation, and finally to the whole of 
mankind. The contents of the collective unconscious are 
not acquired during the hfe of an individual , they are 
inherited instmctual forms, primordial forms of apprehension, 
the so-called archetypes or basic images. Although the 
child possesses no congenital representations, it possesses 
nevertheless a highly developed brain with possibihties 
of functioning in a definite way. The biam is an ancestral 
inheritance. It is the orgamc result of the psychic and 
nervous functioiung of the whole human ancestry. Thus 
the child brings with him an organ ready to function 
in the same way that it has functioned throughout the 
history of man. There in the bram are the pre-formed 
instmcts, and also the primordial types or images, the 
foundations upon which mankind has always formed his 
thought and feeling, which includes the whole wealth of 
mythological motives. It is, of course, not easy to prove 
the existence of the collective unconscious in a normal man, 
but there are obvious traces of mythological images, at least 
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in his dreams. The existence of a collective unconscious is 
more easily disclosed m certain cases of mental derangement 
especially m dementia preecox. There one sometimes meets 
with an astonishing development of mythological imagery 
Certain patients develop symbolical ideas which can never be 
accounted for by the experience of their mdividual life, but 
only by the history of the human mind. A sort of pmmtive 
mythological thmkmg is revealed which, unlike normal 
thinking that makes use of personal expenence, produces 
its own mythological forms 

The personal unconsaous contains complexes that belong 
to the individual, and that form an indispensable part of 
his psychic hfe. When any complexes which ought to 
be associated with the ego become unconscious, either by 
repression, or by a marked dmunution of potential energy, 
the individual has a feeling of loss When a lost complex 
becomes consaous again, as, for instance, by psychotherapeutic 
measures, he experiences an increase of psychic energy. 
The cure of neurosis is often effected in this way. 

When, on the contrary, a complex of the collective 
unconscious, becomes assoaated with the ego, the individual 
IS impressed by the strangeness of these contents They are 
felt to be uncanny, supernatural, and often dangerous 
They may sometimes be felt as helpful interventions of 
supernatural powers, but more often as injurious influences 
of a morbid nature ; and these result in actual phjrsical 
illness, or psychic ahenation from normal life An individual’s 
consciousness is alwa5rs altered by the assoaation of contents 
which ought normally to remain unconscious. If the 
physiaan succeeds in removing such a morbid assoaation 
from consciousness, the patient feels as though reheved 
of a burden. The sudden intrusion of such ahen contents 
often takes place in the early stages of dementia praecox. 
Patients encounter queer thoughts, the world seems changed, 
people appear to have strange and distorted faces, etc. 

While the contents of the personal unconsaous are felt 
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to belong to one’s own psyche, the contents of the collective 
unconscious appear to be strange to one’s own psyche, exactly 
as though they came from outside. The reintegration of 
a personal complex has the effect of release and often of 
healing ; whereas the invasion of a complex of the collective 
unconsaous is a disagreeable and even dangerous phenomenon 
It appears to have a supernatural quality , m other words, 
it is accompamed by a feelmg of awe. 

The parallelism of this theory with the primitive belief 
in souls and spirits is clear. Souls correspond to the com- 
plexes of the personal unconscious, and spirits to those of 
the collective unconscious. The saentific standpomt merely 
renders emotion mto prose when it calls the awful and revered 
beings that mhabit the shadoivs of the primeval forests 
* psychological complexes ’. But if we consider the extra- 
ordinary r 61 e played by the behef in souls and spirits m the 
history of mankmd, we cannot be content with the mere 
statement of the existence of such complexes ; we must 
study the nature of these complexes further. 

The existence of complexes is easily demonstrated by 
means of the association expenment This experiment 
consists in a very simple procedure • the experimenter calls 
out a word to the test-person, and the test-person immediately 
rephes with the next association that comes mto his nund. 
The reaction-time, i e the lapse of time between the stimulus 
word and the reply, is measured by a stop-watch One would 
expect all simple words to be followed by an equally short 
reaction-time, and all difi&cult or rare words to cause a pro- 
longed reaction-time But as a matter of fact the reaction- 
times differ on this account far less than from other important 
reasons. Some very long reaction-times are produced 
unexpectedly by very simple stimulus words, and in the same 
case there may be no delay m replymg to quite imusual 
stimulus words. Through careful examination of the test- 
person’s individual psychology, I discovered that a prolonga- 
tion of the reaction-time is usually due to interference by 
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an emotion connected either with the stimulus word or with 
the reply. The emotion alwa}^ depends upon the fact that 
the stimulus word has struck a complex. Prolongation 
of the reaction-time is not the only symptom that discloses 
the existence of a complex There are many others which 
I cannot now enumerate 

The complexes revealed by means of the association 
experiment usually concern things which the test-person 
would prefer to keep secret . often things of a painful nature, 
of whose very existence he is unconsaous. When a stimulus 
word stakes a complex, the test-person may have no associa- 
tions at all, of a too abundant supply of them, so that choice 
IS momentarily impossible. Hence we see that disturbed 
reactions are mdicated m many ways other than by a prolonga- 
tion of tune Moreover, if, havmg completed the senes of 
tests, we ask the test-person to repeat the answers he gave, 
we find that the normal reactions are remembered, while 
those connected with the complex are easily forgotten. 

The properties of the autonomous complex can be summed 
up from these facts. The complex creates a disturbance of 
mental reaction ; it delays or distorts the reply , it produces 
an mconvement reaction, or it suppresses the memory of 
the former reply It mterferes with the consaous and 
interrupts its mtentions, therefore we call it autonomous 
When we try the experiment on a neurotic or insane person, 
we discover that the complexes disturbing the reactions 
belong in fact to the main content of the psychic derange- 
ment These complexes not only disturb the experimental 
reactions, but are also detemnnants of the morbid symptoms. 
I have exaimned cases where the test-person rephed to specific 
stimulus words with mcoherent and apparently meanmgless 
words, breaking out against his conscious intention, as though 
a strange being had spoken through him. These words 
belong to the unconsaous complex Complexes when 
exated by external stimuh can produce sudden confusion, 
or violent emotion, depression, anxiety-states, and all sorts 
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of mental disturbances. Complexes behave just like 
independent beings, so that the pnmitive theory of spirits 
seems an excellent formulation for them. 

We may carry this parallel further. Certain complexes 
arise on account of pamful expenences in a person’s life, 
causing psychic wounds that may not heal for years. It 
often happens that a painful expenence suppresses certain 
vital qualities in an individual. Then a personal unconscious 
complex is originated. The primitive might appropriately 
regard this as the loss of a soul, for indeed a certain part 
of the psyche has disappeared. A great number of complexes 
arise m this way. 

But there is another no less important source of complexes ; 
but while the one just described is easily comprehensible, 
since it concerns the consaous hfe, the other is obscure and 
difficult to understand, smce it has to do with perceptions 
:uid impressions of the collective unconsaous. Usually 
the individual does not realize that such perceptions are 
derived from the imconsaous ; rather, it seems to him that 
they are due to external and concrete facts. He thus begms 
to rationalize these mtemal impressions of an unknown 
nature. But they are really irrational and ideational contents 
of his own nund, of which he has never before been conscious. 
They are not due to any of his external expenences Pnmitive 
language expresses such facts not inaptly when it descnbes 
them as invisible ghosts approachmg man from the other 
side, namely, from the world of shadows. It seems to me 
that impressions of this kind anse when grave external 
occurrences shake the individual to his very foundations, 
so that his whole previous attitude breaks down, or when 
certain contents of the collective unconscious obtain such an 
afflux of energy that they are able to influence the conscious. 

This may also take place when the hfe of a nation or 
of a large social group undergoes a profound change of a 
political, social, or religious nature. Such a change involves 
a transformation of the p^chological attitude. Changes 
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in history are generally attributed to external causes. But 
I hold the view that the greatest changes in human history 
are to be traced back to internal causal conditions, and that 
they are founded upon mtemal psychological necessity. 
For it often seems that external conditions serve merely 
as occasions on which a new attitude long in preparation 
becomes mamfest. The development of the Christian era 
is an example of this. Pohtical, soaal, and rehgious con- 
ditions influence the unconscious, smce all the factors which 
are suppressed in the consdous rehgious or philosophical 
attitude of human society accumulate m the unconsaous. 
This gradual accumulation means a gradual mcrease of the 
energy of the unconsaous contents Certain individuals 
gifted with particularly refined intuition become aware of 
the change going on in the collective unconsaous, and some- 
times even succeed in translatmg their perceptions of it mto 
commumcable ideas The new ideas spread more or less 
rapidly in accordance with the state of readmess m the 
unconsaous of other people. In proportion to the more 
or less universal unconscious readmess, people are ready 
to accept new ideas, or eke to show particular resistance 
to them. New ideas are not only the enemies of old ones , 
they also appear often m an extremely unacceptable form. 

Whenever any contents of the collective unconscious 
become animated, the conscious feek dkturbed, more often 
apparently, m a disagreeable than m an agreeable way. 
This may be due to the fact that disagreeable experiences 
always make a greater impression than agreeable ones 
In any case animation of the collective unconscious creates 
a certain confusion in the consaous. If this animation k 
due to a complete breakdown of all consaous hopes and 
expectations, the danger anses that the unconscious may take 
the place of consaous reahty. Such a state is morbid. We 
actually see somethmg of this kmd in the present Russian 
and German mentahty. An outbreak of violent desires 
and impossible phantasies among the lower strata of the 
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population is analc^ous to an outburst from the lower strata 
of the unconscious m an mdividual. In the case of Russia 
and Germany what we see is the visible and concrete collapse 
of two great nations.^ 

But animation of the unconsaous may begin from withm, 
in the absence of a definite external catastrophe. In such 
a case it is due to the gradual development of a new psycho- 
logical attitude m the depths of a nation’s mentahty. Thus, 
in an epoch of worldliness and matenalism an idealistic 
attitude may slowly develop m the unconsaous. For example, 
the evolution of Christiamty was not due to the collapse of 
the Roman Empire. It ongmated at the time of the Pax 
Romana, during the epoch of the Empire’s greatest splendour 
and power. Such a new era is conditioned by developments 
that are takmg place in almost everybody, that is, by a 
process in the collective unconsaous In everybody at such 
a tune, unconsaous energies disturb the consaous , but the 
mdividual in such a case does not consider hunself ill, because 
he is not different from his fellow bemgs He sunply takes 
part in a collective transformation, whose origins and aims 
remain unconscious The individual may be unhappy and 
distressed, and probably has genmne reasons for his sadness , 
for social and political conditions wdl suffer greatly from the 
fundamental changes going on. He will not, however, have 
the typically morbid feehng of one whose unconsaous becomes 
disturbed on account of painful experiences of an mdividual 
nature. 

The animation of the collective unconsaous does not 
always create disturbances, for it may also work beneficially , 
but it always carries with it something of a supernatural 
character. Owmg to this, the effect of the collective un- 
conscious IS always beyond the grasp of man. At one time 
it helps, at another time it destroys him It is never to be 
rehed upon. Therefore primitive man is especially subject 
to the fetters of the unconscious. Yet among primitive 
> This paper was written in^the year 1919 ~[Ed ] 
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civilizations we find many attempts to conjnre the super- 
natural powers and influences of the unconscious Amongst 
primitives there are peculiarly intmtive individuals, some- 
times of superior mteUigence, namely, sorcerers. They are 
supposed to know how to handle demons In history the 
primitive tribal sorcerer is the man who originates psycho- 
logical methods and teachings which aim at the domination 
of the supernatural. The ntes and legends he mvents 
represent quahties of the imconsaous as he conceives of them. 
Thus he translates some inner expenences mto human 
language, and creates the foundations of the history of the 
human mmd Our mtellect is bom from mythology and 
mythology is nothmg but a translation of inner experience 
into the language of pictures Thus spints are transformed 
into mmd 

A weU-known instance of the spint translated mto language 
and teachmg is the miracle of Pentecost. To the Gentiles 
the apostles seemed to be in a state of mental confusion, 
because they were under the mfluence of the spirit, viz. 
a phenomenon of the collective unconscious. But from this 
state they denved the words, the images, and the power to 
teach the world. Through the translation of unconscious 
contents into comprehensible language, the power of the 
spint, m other words, the energy of the imconscious complex 
becomes transformed into a powerful idea that enables the 
human mmd to free itself from the fetters of daemomc 
influences. 

As souls are parts of the mdividual psyche, so spmts 
are parts of the collective psyche Souls are complexes 
spht off from and lost to the consaous ; spmts are complexes 
of the collective unconscious which replace a lost adaptation 
to reahty, or which compensate for the inadequacies of large 
groups of men. 

What are regarded as spmts of the dead are produced 
psychologically m the followmg way : When an mdividual 
dies, the psychological attachment of his relatives’ feehngs 
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IS cut off The attachment represents the apphcation of 
a certam quantity of psychic energy. When the apphca- 
tion of this energy becomes impossible through the death 
of its object, there remains only the idea or image of the dead. 
The energy is now apphed to this image, and when the attach- 
ment has been mtense, the image is vividly ammated and 
forms a spirit. As the spirit takes away a certam amount 
of energy from real hfe it may be mjurious. Primitives, 
therefore, frequently say that when a man dies he changes 
his character in an unfavourable way, and seeks to do as much 
damage as he can to the livmg Obviously this opmion 
origmates in the fact that a persistent attachment to a dead 
person makes hfe seem less worth hving, and consequently 
less worthy of effort 

I have given you an outhne of a conception of the spint 
problem from the view-pomt of modem psychology I have 
confined myself to the limits of saence and have purposely 
avoided the question whether spirits are real or concrete 
objects, and whether their independent existence can be 
proved concretely. I avoid this question not because I 
regard it as futile, but because I am not competent to discuss 
it from a saentific standpoint, havmg no evidence in my 
possession. I thmk you are as consaous as I am of the fact 
that it is most difficult to find reliable evidence for the 
independent and objective reahty of a spirit. The usual 
spiritistic proofs offered are as a rule nothing but psycho- 
Ic^cal products, dependent upon the unconsaous of the 
percipient. Even the so-called physical effects alwajrs depend 
upon the cooperation of the percipient and seem to be 
exteriorized effects of unconscious complexes. I am personally 
convinced of the reahty of such facts, but I cannot accept 
them as evidence for the independent reahty of spirits. 

These phenomena form a special chapter in psycholi^. 
Saence must, I think, confine itself to the limits of cogmtion, 
for saence is essentially intellect ; it means the apphcation 
of one undoubted psychological function, namely, thought. 
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But intellect is only one among several psychological functions, 
and therefore does not suffice to give a complete picture of 
the world. Feehng, for instance, which is another psycho- 
logical function, sometimes amves at different conclusions 
from those of the mtellect, and we caimot always prove 
that the conclusions of feeling are necessarily mferior to those 
of the intellect. We have also subhmmal perceptions which 
are not at the disposal of the intellect, and which, therefore, 
are missmg m a purely mtellectual picture of the world. So 
we must admit that our mtellectual conceptions are deficient, 
so far as a complete comprehension of the world is concerned. 
But when we make use of the mtellect, as m saence, we have 
to adapt ourselves to the demands of mtellectual criticism, 
and we must limit ourselves to the scientific hypothesis so 
long as there is no reliable evidence agamst its vahdity 
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The theme of this S)anposivim concerns a problem that is 
important from the biological as well as from the psycho- 
logical and philosophical standpomts If we are to discuss 
the connexion between instinct and the unconsaous it is 
indispensable to use clearly defined terms Unfortunately 
the terms ' mstmct ’ and ‘ unconsaous ’ belong to those more 
or less general conceptions, which play an important r61e m 
different spheres of scientific thought. While the concept 
of the unconscious chiefly concerns the widely separated 
faculties of medicme and philosophy, the concept of instinct 
is equally important m the spheres of biological, medical, 
psychological, philosophical, and sociological thmking On 
account of the wide use of the concept of mstmct it 
IS easily intelhgible that it has undergone many different 
interpretations. 

As regards the definition of instinct, I recc^nize that it 
is characterized by the ‘ all-or-none ’ reaction, as mamtamed 
by Dr. Rivers, and it seems to me that this pecuhanty of 
instmctive activity must be of great importance for the 
psychological side of the problem. Naturally, I must confine 
myself to the psychological aspect of the problem, because 
I do not feel competent to treat the question of instinct from 
its biological aspect. But when I attempt to define psycho- 
logically the luture of instinctive action, 1 find it impossible 
to rely solely on Dr. Rivers’s cntenon of the ‘ all-or-none ’ 
reaction for the following reason : Dr. Rivers defines the 
‘ all-or-none ’ reaction as a reaction that is without any 
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gradation of intensity in respect of the circumstances which 
call it forth It is a reaction that takes place with its own 
mtensity under all conditions, and without any proportion 
to the mtensity or nature of the stimulus. But when we 
exairune consaous processes to see whether there are any 
which likewise manifest an mtensity which is mappropnate 
to the mtensity of the stimulus, we easily find a great number 
of them m everybody as, for instance, disproportionate 
emotions and impressions, exaggerated planmng and acting, 
and so on It seems to be impossible to attribute all these 
processes to instinct. Therefore it seems necessary to use 
some other cntenon for our psychological definition. 

Colloquial language frequently makes use of the word 
‘ mstmct ’. We speak of ' instmctive ’ actions, and by this 
we refer to an action the motive and aim of which are not fully 
consaous, and which has been excited by a more or less obscure 
internal necessity This pecuhanty of mstinctive activity 
was pointed out by Reid, who says, “ By mstmct, I mean 
a natural impulse to certam actions, without havmg any end 
m view, without dehberation and without any conception 
of what we do.” ^ Thus mstmctive action is characterized 
by a certam unconsciousness of the psychological motive 
behmd it, in opposition to the strictly conscious processes 
that are distmguished by the conscious contmmty of their 
motives. Instmctive activity appears to be a more or less 
abrupt psychic experience, a sort of mtrusion into the con- 
tmuity of consaous events On account of this fact we feel 
instmct as an mtemal necessity. In the same way Kant 
defined mstmct as an ‘mtemal necessity’.* On account 
of these quahties mstmctive activity must be attnbuted to 
the realm of unconsaous processes, which are accessible 
to conscious apperception through their results only. But 
were we to be content with such a defimtion of mstmct, 
we should soon discover its msufifiaency. When we came 

* On the active Powers of the Mind, m, 2 

• Anthropologse, 1, §78 
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to examine the totahty of unconscious processes, we should 
find it impossible to conceive of them all as mstmcts, although 
colloquial language does not differentiate them. If you 
suddenly meet a poisonous snake and are extremely fnghtened, 
then you rightly designate such an impulse instmctive, 
because there is no difference between your impulse and the 
instmctive fear of snakes m monkeys It is_]ust the uni- 
fomuty and regularity of the phenomenon, which is the most 
characteristic peculiarity of mstmctive action. As Lloyd 
Morgan justly remarks, it would be as unmterestmg to bet 
on the occurrence of an mstmctive reaction as on the rising 
of the sun to-morrow. 

But on the other hand, we must not forget that psycho- 
logical phenomena are not mfrequently met with that are very 
similar to mstmctive activities, although it is impossible to 
class them as such. It may happen that someone is regularly 
seized with a temble fnght whenever he meets a harmless 
hen. Although the mechanism of fnght in this case is an 
unconscious impulse similar to an mstmctive impulse, we 
still have to draw a sharp Ime between the two kmds of 
impulse for scientific reasons. In the former case the fear 
of snakes is a teleological instmct of general occurrence. 
But the latter case is, when habitual, a ' phobia ' and not an 
instinct, on account of its purely mdividual occurrence. 
Whereas instmct is an inhented quahty, a phobia is an 
individual acquisition, even though it may also be the 
outcome of inhented disposition. There are innumerable 
unconscious necessities of a similar kind, for instance, thought 
obsessions, musical obsessions, sudden moods and phantasies, 
compulsive emotions and tendencies, depression, and feelings 
of anxiety. These symptoms are met with not only in 
abnormal persons, but also in so-called normal individuals. 
In so far as these phenomena occur mdividually only, and 
in so far as they are neither uniform nor regular, they must 
be distinguished from instinctive processes, despite the 
fact that their psychological mechanism is almost identical 
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with that of instinct. They share the character of the ‘ ah- 
or-none’ reaction, a fact easy to observe m pathological 
cases There are many such cases m which a stimulus 
exates a wholly disproportionate reaction, comparable to 
a true instmct. 

But all these reactions have to be clearly distmgmshed 
from mstinct. Only those processes can be called mstmctive 
which are inhented and unconscious, uniformly and regularly 
occurrmg everywhere. At the same time, they must show 
the mark of compelhng necessity, comparable to the character 
of a reflex. Instmctive activity is fundamentally dis- 
tmguished from a mere senson-motor reflex by its comphcated 
nature only Wilham James calls an instmct " a mere 
exato-motor impulse, due to the pre-existence of a certain 
‘ reflex-arc ’ m the nerve-centres ” ^ Instmcts have their 
unconscious motives, their umformity and regularity m 
common with the reflexes. 

The question of the origin or primordial acqmsition of 
mstinct IS a most mtncate one The statement that instincts 
are always inhented does not explam their ongm It only 
puts back the problem to our ancestors. The view is widely 
held that instincts onginated from individual and general 
volitional actions frequently repeated, and that they thus 
became automatic. This explanation is plausible only in 
so far as we are able to recognize how certam activities, 
labonously acqmred, have gradually become automatic 
through frequent practice. But if we consider some of 
the most marvellous instmcts m certam animals, we must 
confess that we can hardly imagine how such mstincts could 
have been acquired by trying, leanung, and repeatmg. There 
are cases where it is almost inconceivable how learning and 
practice could ever have taken place. Let us take as an 
example the instmct of propagation m Pronuba yuccasella, 
the Yucca-moth. E^ch flower of the Yucca plant opens for 
one raght only. The moth fetches the pollen from one 
* PnnctpUs of Psychology, u, 391. 
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flower, and kneads it into a little clod. Then the moth cames 
the pollen to another flower, where it cuts open the pistil, 
lays its eggs between the ovules of the plant and then, chmbmg 
to the top of the pistil, stufis the little clod of pollen mto the 
funnel-shaped opening of the pistil. Only once m its hfe 
does the moth carry out this comphcated action. If the 
ovary of the plant were not fertilized at the same time the 
young insects could not develop , nor would the plant itself 
get fertilized without the help of the moth In all such cases 
a possible explanation seems to be, that a moth once discovered 
the way by mere acadent, and that its descendants became 
influenced during their embryonic state by the speaal con- 
ditions of then surroundmgs, so that some of them, at least, 
acquned an mstmct to repeat then mother’s accidental 
expenence 

But such an explanation is far from being satisfactory. 
Bergson’s philosophy suggests another way of explanation, 
where the factor of ‘ mtmtion ' comes in. Intmtion, as a 
psychological function, is also an unconscious process. Just 
as mstmct is the intrusion of an unconsciously motivated 
impulse mto consaous action, so mtmtion is the mtrusion 
of an unconsaous content, or ‘ image ’ mto consaous apper- 
ception. Intmtion is a process of unconsaous perception, 
either of subjective unconsaous contents, or of objective 
but subhmmal facts. Thus colloqmal language speaks of 
intmtion as mstmctive apprehension {Erfassung). The 
mechanism of mtmtion is analogous to that of mstmct, 
with this difference that whereas mstmct means a teleological 
impulse towards a highly comphcated action, mtmtion 
means an unconsaous teleological apprehension of a highly 
comphcated situation. In a way mtmtion is a counterpart 
of instmct, not more and not less mcomprehensible and 
astounding than mstmct itself. But we must never forget 
that things we call comphcated or even miraculous are only 
so for our human mind, whereas for nature they are just 
simple and by no means miraculous. We alwa}^ have a 
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tendency to project into things the difhculties of our under- 
standing and to call them comphcated, while in reahty they 
are very simple and do not partake of our mtellectual 
difBculties. Intellect is not always an apt mstrument ; 
it is only one of several faculties of the human imnd. 

A discussion of the problem of instmct without con- 
sidenng the concept of the unconsaous would be mcomplete, 
because instmctive reaction cannot be conceived unless it is 
understood as a psychic but unconsaous process. Thus the 
concept of the unconscious becomes an mtegral part of the 
instmct-problem 

I define the unconscious as the totahty of all psychic 
phenomena that lack the quahty of consaousness. Instead 
of bemg called Jtmconsaous those phenomena might equally 
well be called ‘ subhmmal The term ‘ subhmmal ’ pre- 
supposes the hypothesis that each psychic content must 
possess a certain energic value m order that it may become 
conscious In proportion as the energic value of a consaous 
content decreases, the more easily the content disappears 
below the threshold of consaousness. From this it follows 
that the unconscious is the receptacle of all lost memones, 
and of all contents that are as yet too feeble to become 
consaous. New products ongmate from the association 
and combination of unconsaous contents ; dreams are the 
commonest instances of such products. In addition to the 
lost memones, and the combmations not yet conscious, 
mtentional repressions of pamful and mcompatible thoughts 
and feehngs form an important part of the imconsaous. I 
designate the totahty of the contents just mentioned as the 
‘ personal unconscious ’. It contains the acquisitions of the 
individual life, m contradistmction to another stratum or 
form of the unconsaous, contaimng the ' supra-mdividual ’ 
quahties which were not acquired but inhented, as for 
instance instincts, i.e. impulses to actions without conscious 
motivation. Moreover, m this stratum we discover the 
pre-existent forms of apprehension, or the congemtal 
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conditions of intuition, viz. the ' archetypes ’ of apperception, 
which are the a pnon determining constituents of all experi- 
ence. Just as instincts compel man to a conduct of hfe 
that is specifically human, so the archetypes or categones 
a pnon compel mtuition and apprehension to forms specifically 
human. I propose to designate the sum of such inhented 
psychic quahties as instincts and archetypes of apprehension 
by the term ‘ collective unconscious ’. I call it ‘ collective ’ 
because it does not possess individual contents of sporadic 
occurrence, but quahties of uniform and general occurrence. 
Clearly instinctive activity is an essentially collective 
phenomenon of uniform and regular occurrence and has 
nothmg to do with the individual quahties of man The 
archetypes of apprehension have the same umformity and 
umversahty as instincts, and therefore equally deserve 
denonimation as collective phenomena. 

I am convinced that from the psychological standpomt 
the problem of instinct cannot be treated without a considera- 
tion of the archetype problem, because at bottom it is the same. 
But I find it somewhat difficult to discuss these questions, 
as opinions about the r 61 e of mstinct m human psychology 
differ widely Thus, William James held the view that man 
is filled with mstincts, while others have restricted the number 
of instmcts to a very few processes only shghtly different 
from reflexes, namely, to certam more or less comphcated 
movements, e.g of sucklmg, certain particular motor reactions 
of the arms, legs, and larynx, the use of the nght hand, 
and the formation of vocal sounds. In my opmion such 
restriction goes too far, but it is in itself quite charactenstic 
of human psycholc^. Above all we should never forget 
that, when discussing human instincts, we are speakmg of 
ourselves and, therefore, are doubtless prejudiced. 

We are far more capable of observmg and judging mstincts 
in animals or in primitive man than in ourselves. This is 
due to the fact that we are accustomed to cnticize our own 
actions, to discriminate their presumable motives, and to 
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seek rational explanations for them But it is not yet 
sufficiently proven, and it is even quite unlikely that our 
rational exphuiations can stand the test. A superhuman 
mtellect is not needed m order to see through the shallow- 
ness of certain of our arguments, and to recognize the true 
motives, namely natural instincts, behind our rationalistic 
constructions It is on account of our rational arguments 
and our artifiaal reasonmg, that it looks to us as though 
we were not actuated by instinct, but exclusively by conscious 
and rational motivation Of course, I do not mean to say 
that by careful training man has not sometunes succeeded 
in transforming instincts into vohtional actions. There is no 
doubt that the instincts of civilized man have become con- 
siderably modified , but underneath, instinct remains as 
the motive nucleus We have doubtless succeeded m 
wrappmg up a great number of instmcts m rational motiva- 
tions and vohtional purposes to such an extent that we are 
now unable to recogmze mstinct behmd so many veils. 
Moreover, with regard to civilization, it is perhaps not 
altogether desirable to see too clearly how powerful instinct 
IS, and how thin is the surface-stratum of civilization We 
have reason enough to make us bdieve that the number and 
intensity of human instincts have decreased But if we 
apply the cntenon of the ‘ all-or-none ’ reaction to our actions 
we can find numerous instances of excessive and exaggerated 
reactions Exaggeration is a pecuharly common human 
mamfestation although everybody carefully tnes to explain 
his reactions by rational motives. There is, of course, no 
difficulty in finding good arguments, but they never alter 
the fact that our reaction was exaggerated and out of propor- 
tion to the excitmg cause. And why does man not do or say, 
give or take, just as much as is needed, or reasonable, or 
justifiable m a given situation, but frequently so much more 
or less ? It IS because an unconscious impulse is released 
and carries the action sometimes far beyond the limits of 
logical motivation and proportion. This phenomenon is so 
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uniform and so regular that we can only designate it as instinct, 
though nobody would immediately recognize the instinctive 
nature of the reaction. 

Thus I feel convinced that human actions are influenced 
by instinct to a far higher degree than is usually admitted 
I also beheve that the rational motivation of our actions 
and reactions is an explanation a postenon, rather than a 
true motivation m the sense of a rational efficient cause. 
Our judgment in this respect seems to be biassed by an 
mstinctive exaggeration of the rationalistic standpomt The 
instinct of rationalism serves the purpose of avilized hfe. 
It conceals the impulsive character of our actions by means of 
logical arguments, and, as pomted out above, it aids in this 
way the subjection of other instmcts to the real or apparent 
control of consaousness 

Instmcts are t5rpical ways of action and reaction, and 
whenever it is a matter of uniformity and regularly repeated 
reactions we are witnessing instinct It is m so far quite 
indifferent whether there is an association with conscious 
motivation or not, and it is also mdifferent what the 
momentary individual form of the action is 

Just as it is questionable whether man possesses many 
mstincts or only a few, so it is doubtful— and this is a problem 
hitherto httle discussed — ^whether he possesses many 
primordial forms or archetypes of apprehension or not 
We meet here with the same difficulty I have already men- 
tioned. We are so accustomed to the use of self-evident 
concepts, that we have become quite unaware of the extent 
to which these concepts are founded upon the archetypes 
of human apprehension. The primordial forms are con- 
cealed, like the instmcts, by the extraordinary development 
and differentiation of our apprehension. Just as certain 
biological views attribute only a few instincts to man, so 
theones of cognition reduce the archetypes of human appre- 
hension to relatively few and logically limited categories 
Plato’s philosophy, however, shows a very high valuation 
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of the archetypes. They are held to be the metaphysical 
paradigms or models of the real things. Real things are 
merely imitations of the model ideas. In spite of certain 
variations, aU immediately succeedmg philosophy paid a 
similar regard to the archetypes. Mediaeval philosophy, 
b^mmng with St Augustine (from whom I take the term 
' archetype ’) and endmg with Malebranche and Bacon, 
stood on the same ground of conviction Thus the notion 
of archetypes, as bemg natural images engraved on the imnd, 
entered into scholasticism. These images, understood as 
primordial forms of judgment, were designated ‘ mstmcts 
But smce Descartes and Malebranche this metaphysical 
concept of the archetjipe or idea has continually decreased 
m importance It gave place to thought — a psychological 
factor, an mtemal condition of cogmtion, as was clearly 
formulated by Spinoza 'Per tdeam tnteUigo mentis con- 
ceptum, quern mens format ’ Finally Kant reduced the 
archet5ipes to the limited number of the categones Schopen- 
hauer went still further m simphfymg Kant’s categories, 
but on the other hand, he returned m certain respects to the 
Platonic standpoint. 

This sketch is unfortunately too summary, but nevertheless 
it may serve to indicate that same psychological development 
which, as pomted out above, has concealed the mstmcts 
under the cloak of rational motivations. Here it has trans- 
formed the archetypes of apprehension, over-valued before 
as metaphysical ideas, into logical categories It is no longer 
easy to recognize the archetypes under this veil. But the 
way m which man conceives the world, is still, in spite of 
mamfold variations in detail, as uniform and as regular as 
his instmctive actions Just as we have been compelled 

^ Herbert of Cherbury says *' Instinctus naturales snnt actus 
facultatum lUarum a qmbus communes ilLe notitiae circa analogiam 
rerum intemam, cuinsmodi sunt, qux circa causam, medium et finem 
remm bonarum, malum, pulchrum, gratum, etc , per se etiam sme 
discursn conformantur " 
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to establish the concept of an instinct determining and 
regulating our conscious action, we must also have recourse 
to the correlated concept of a factor determinmg the um- 
formity and regularity of our apprehension It is this factor 
which I term the archet5rpe. the primordial image. The 
image might be smtably understood as intuition of the 
instmct m itself, analogous to the conception of consaous- 
ness as an mtemal image of our objective vital processes. 
Just as our consaous conception detemunes the form and 
purpose of our conscious action, so unconsaous apprehension 
determines through the archetype the form and purpose 
of instmct Just as we beheve instinct to be thoroughly 
adapted and sometimes mcredibly clever, so we have to 
assume that intmtion, to which mstmct owes its existence, 
must be of extraordmary precision 

The cntenon of the ' all-or-none ’ reaction, pointed out 
by Dr. Rivers, has helped us to discover the activity of 
instmct everywhere m concrete human psychology I 
hope that my concept of the pnmordial image may perform 
a similar service when we try to discover the activity of 
intmtion m practical human psychology It is qmte easy 
to discover mtuitional activity m primitive peoples There 
we constantly meet with typical imciges and motives which 
are the foundations of then mythologies. Those images are 
autochthonous and of relatively great uniformity, as, for 
instance, the idea of magic power or magic substance, of 
spirits and their behaviour, of demons and gods and their 
legends. We see the perfection of those images and at the 
same time their envelopment by rational forms, m the great 
religions of the world. The archetypes appear even m the 
exact saences, where they are at the root of mdispensable 
auxiliary concepts, as of the ether, energy, and the atom 
In philosophy Bergson affords an example of the revival 
of a very old image in his conception of the ‘ durie cricdnce ', 
already met with in Produs and, in a still more priirative 
form, in Heraclitus. 
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Modem analjdical psychology has constantly to deal with 
disturbances of consaous apprehension due to the admixture 
of archetj^ with rational conscious processes, and this 
occurs in normal persons as well as m pathological states. 
Just as the admixture of mstmctive impulses with consaous 
apprehension produces exaggeration and distortion of our 
actions, so the admixture of pnmordial images with consaous 
apprehension produces characteristic misconceptions Such 
misconceptions depend upon archaic prototypes simul- 
taneously excited. Their admixture causes too strong, or 
too weak, or m other ways distorted, impressions, and thus 
leads to the construction of erratic views Such views again 
excite typical instmcts because of the close assoaation of 
instmcts and archetypes War psychology, for instance, 
has produced innumerable examples of archaic instmcts and 
of archaic misconceptions 

Archetypes are typical forms of apprehension , mdeed, 
wherever we meet with umformly and regularly recurrmg 
ways of apprehension, they are referable as archetypes. 

The collective unconsaous consists of the sum of the 
instmcts and their correlates, the archetypes Just as every- 
body possesses mstmcts, so he also possesses archetypes. 
The most stnkmg evidence for the existence of archetypes 
IS seen in mental derangements that are characterized by an 
intrusion of the ‘ collective unconsaous ’ into the conscious, 
as occurs m all paranoiac and hallucmatory psychoses. Here 
we can easily observe the occurrence of mstmctive impulses 
associated with mythological unages It is impossible to 
say which is prior— apprehension, or unpulse to action. It 
seems to me as if both belong to the same vital activity, 
which we are incapable of imagining as smgle, and, therefore, 
dissect mto two essentially distmct processes. 



THE QUESTION OF THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
' ABREACTION ’ 


In the discussion of a paper by William Brown concerning 
The Revival of Emotional Memories and its Therapeutic 
Value, William McDougall, wntmg m The British Journal of 
Psychology {Med. Sect), vol. i, part 1, gave expression to 
some important considerations that I wish to underhne. 
The war-neuroses with their primarily traumatic aetiology 
have revived the whole general question of the trauma- 
theory of neurosis. During the years of peace this theory 
was rightly kept m the background of scientific discussion, 
smce it IS an inadequate conception of neurotic aetiology. 

Breuer and Freud were the ongmators of the theory. 
Freud, who went on to explore the neuroses, soon adopted 
a deeper view that took the real neurotic origms more mto 
accoimt. In by far the greater number of ordmary caises 
there is no question of a traumatic aetiology. 

In order to create the impression that the neurosis is 
denved from a traumatic moment, inessential, secondary 
occurrences must, for love of the theory, artificiailly be brought 
mto prommence. As a rule these traumata, when they Eire 
not mere artefacts of medical phantasy, or from other reasons 
dependent upon the comphancy of the patient, are secondary 
events, consequences of an alreaidy existmg neurotic attitude. 
The neurosis is as a rule a morbid, one-sided development 
of personality, ansmg from very slender, indeed ultimately 
invisible, b^innings, which can be followed back, ais it were 
mdefinitely, into the earhest years of childhood. An aurbitiary 
judgment could alone decide where such a neurosis reaiUy 
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If its determination were shifted back into the intra- 
uterine existence, thereby involving the psychical and physical 
disposition of the parents at the time of pregnancy and con- 
ception — a view which in certain cases seems not at all 
improbable — such a standpoint would, m any case, have 
more justification than the arbitrary selection of a definite 
point of neurotic ongm in the mdividual hfe of the patient. 

Clearly, in the handling of such a question, one must 
never be influenced too much by the surface appearance of the 
developed symptoms, even when the patient as well as his 
family synchronizes the beginning of the neurosis with the 
first manifestations of declared sjmiptoms. A more thorough 
investigation will almost invanably demonstrate the presence 
of a morbid tendency of some land existing long before the 
appearance of clinical sjmiptoms 

These obvious facts, long famihar to every speaahst, 
pushed the trauma-theory into the background, imtil as a 
result of the war a veritable high-tide of traumatic neuroses 
was produced. 

If we discmrunate among the number of war neuroses ail 
those numerous cases where a trauma — an undemably violent 
shock — ^impinged upon an estabhshed neurotic history, there 
remain not a few cases where, even if some sort of neurotic 
disposition might be distinguished, it was so insignificant 
that without trauma an actual neurosis could hardly have 
resulted. In these cases the trauma means more than 
a mere moment of release. It is actually causative in the 
sense of the causa effictens, especially when one includes 
the umque psychical atmosphere of the battle-field as an 
essential factor m the reckoning. 

These cases present a new therapeutic problem which 
seems to justify a harking-back to the original Breuer-Freud 
method, just as much as to the theory ; for the trauma is 
concerned either with a single, defimte, and violent unpact, 
or with a complex of ideas and emotions which can be directly 
compared with a psychic wound. Everything that touches 
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this complex, however slightly, excites a violent reaction, 
an actual emotional explosion One can easily, therefore, 
amve at the idea of representing the trauma as a complex 
with a high emotional charge and, because at first glance this 
enormously effective charge seems to be the actually dis- 
turbing and pathological cause, one can accordingly postulate 
a therapy which diall have as its aim the complete release 
of this charge This very simple as well as logical standpoint 
apparently agrees with the fact that abreaction, t e the 
rehearsed experience of the traumatic moment, m the form, 
for instance, of an affectively animated repetition m the 
waking or h5rpnotic state, has often a favourable therapeutic 
effect The mechanism is famihar to the popular inmd 
everyone knows that a man feels an almost compelhng need 
to recount a vivid experience again and again until it has 
finally lost its affective value. It is mdeed proverbial ; 
a man hghtens his heart with a confession, ' what filleth the 
heart, goeth out by the mouth ' By this means an unloading 
is effected that gradually depotentiates the affective value of 
the traumatic experience until it no longer has a disturbing 
influence. 

This conception, apparently so clear and simple, is un- 
fortunately — as McDougall nghtly objects — like so many 
other equally simple and therefore delusive explanations, 
inadequate Views of this kmd must therefore be fanatically 
and dogmatically mamtamed, smce they cannot hold their 
own m the face of experience Again McDougall is nght when 
he pomts out that a not mconsiderable number of cases 
occur in which abreaction is not only useless but actually 
harmful. 

In reply to this, it is possible to take the standpoint of 
the injured theorist and say that the method of abreaction 
never claimed to be a panacea, and at all events refractory 
cases occur with every method. 

But here I would like to point out, that it is precisely in 
a careful study of the refractory cases that one gains the most 
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illuminating insight into the method or theory in question , 
more so than through an investigation of its ‘ successes 
For it IS just these cases that disclose where the theory is 
weak Naturally the efi&cacy and justification of the method 
IS not thereby disproved, but at least the way is prepared for 
an improvement of the theory and, mdirectly, of the method 

McDougall, therefore, has laid his finger on the nght spot 
when he argues that the essential factor is the dissoaation 
of the psyche and not the existence of a high-tension affect , 
hence the essential problem m the therapy is the mtegration 
of the dissoaation and not the abreaction This argument 
considerably advances the discussion. It entirely corre- 
sponds with our experience that a traumatic complex creates 
a dissociated condition of the psyche it is removed from the 
control of the will and therefore possesses the quality of 
psychic autonomy. 

Its autonomy consists in this, that it manifests itself 
independently of the will and even m frank opposition to 
consaous tendencies, thus forcmg its existence tyranmcally 
upon consaousness The explosion of the affect invades 
the mdividuahty completely, pouncing upon it rather hke 
an enemy or a wild beast. Frequently I have observed the 
typical traumatic affect represented m the dream as an 
enemy or as a wild and dangerous animal — a striking image 
of the autonomous nature of the spht-off affect 

Considered from this angle abreaction appears m an 
essentially different hght ; it is an attempt to re-mtegrate 
once more into consaousness the complex that has become 
autonomous. The complex is gradually included as an 
accepted content of consaousness, mainly through the 
traumatic situation bemg simply hved over again, either once 
or repeatedly. 

It IS of course questionable, to my iiund, whether the 
thmg is actually so simple, or whether there may not be other 
circumstances essential to the process. It must, above all, 
be emphasized, that it is not merely the rehearsal of expenence 
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that possesses an unconditional curative effect, but the 
rehearsal of experience in the presence of the physician. 

If the healing effect depended merely upon the rehearsal 
of experience, abreaction could then be performed by the 
patient alone as an isolated exercise, and would require 
no human object upon whom it is directed. The mter- 
vention of the physician is, however, absolutely essential. 
One can easdy understand what it means to the patient, 
when he can confide his experience to an understanding and 
sympathetic doctor. His consciousness finds m the doctor 
a moral support against the unmanageable affect of his 
traumatic complex. No longer does he stand alone against 
these elemental powers, but a trustworthy man reaches out 
a hand, lendmg him moral aid in the battle agamst the 
tyrannical oppression of the uncontrolled emotion. By this 
means the power of his mtegratmg consciousness is reinforced 
untU he is able, once more, to bnng the rebelhous affect 
under the control of consaousness. This mdispensable and 
absolutely essential mfluence of the physician may, if preferred, 
be descnbed as suggestion 

I would rather speak of it as the significance of the human 
interest and personal devotion of the physiaan These 
belong to no method nor will they ever become one , for they 
are moral qualities, incontestibly of the highest importance 
for all methods of psycho-therapy, not for abreaction alone 
The rehearsed expenence of the traumatic moment can 
remtegrate the neurotic dissociation, only when the conscious 
personality of the patient is so far remforced by the relation- 
ship to the ph5rsician, that he is consciously able to bnng the 
complex that has become autonomous once more under the 
control of the will. 

These are the conditions of the curative value of ' abre- 
action'. But the curative effect does not consist solely 
m the discharge of the affective tension ; it depends, as 
McDougall shows, much more upon the resolution of the 
dissociation. We now find that those cases, where ' abre- 
action ' has a negative result, assume a different aspect. 
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Without the cooperation of the other conditions just 
mentioned, ‘ abreaction ’ does not alone resolve the dis- 
sociation. When the autonomy of the complex is not re- 
integrated through the rehearsal of the trauma, the relation- 
ship to the physician can so raise the level of the patient’s 
consciousness that he is able to overcome the autonomy of 
the complex and to assimilate it But it may easily happen, 
either that the patient has a particular resistance agamst the 
doctor, or that the doctor has not a sufficiently right attitude 
to the patient. In both cases the method breaks down. 

It IS self-evident that the cathartic method (abreaction), 
when deahng with ordmary neuroses which are only m a mmor 
degree traumaticaUy determined, will as a rule meet with 
poor success Since, m general, it has nothmg whatever to do 
with the nature of the neurosis, the schematic apphcation 
of the method is, in such cases, quite ludicrous Even 
when apparently partial success is obtamed it can have no 
more significance than would the success of any other method 
that admittedly had nothmg to do with the nature of the 
neurosis. 

The success is due to suggestion , it is usually of very 
hmited duration and clearly acadental. This success arises 
always out of the transference to the physician, which is 
estabhshed without too great difficulty if only the physician 
has an earnest behef m his method. Because it has just 
as httle to do with the nature of the ordmary neurosis as, 
for instance, hypnosis and other such remedies, the cathartic 
method has, with only a few exceptions, long been abandoned 
and replaced by psycho-analysis. 

It IS just where the cathartic method has its bhnd spot 
that the anal3rtical method is firmly established, viz. m the 
relationship to the physician. It matters httle that, even 
to-day, the view prevails m many quarters that analysis 
consists mainly m the ‘ digging-up ’ of the earhest child- 
hood complex in order to pluck out, as it were, the evil by 
the root. This is the after-effect of the old trauma-theory. 
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Only in so far as they hamper present adaptation have the 
histoncal contents any real significance. The theraupeutic 
effect of the minute and scrupulous pursmt of all the infantile 
phantasy-roots depends, not so much upon these relatively 
messential demonstrations, as upon the labour the physician 
gives himself to enter into the patient’s psyche, whereby 
a psychologically adapted relation^p is established. For 
the patient is suffenng precisely from the absence of such a 
relationship. Freud himself has long since recognized that 
the transference is the alpha and omega of psycho-analysis. 
The transference is an effort of the patient to establish a 
psychological rapport with the doctor He needs this 
relationship wherewith to master his dissociation The 
shghter the rapport, ie the less substantial the mutual 
understandmg, the more mtensely will the transference 
be fostered and striven for and* the more sexual will 
be its form 

The attainment of the goal of adaptation is of such vital 
importance to the patient that sexuahty intervenes as a 
function of compensation, m order to consohdate a relation- 
ship that cannot be won by the ordinary means of mutual 
imderstandmg. Under such arcumstances the transference 
can well become the most powerful obstacle to a successful 
treatment. That such vehement sexual transferences to 
the doctor are espeaally frequent m the sexually-orientated 
anal)^ is not surprismg ; for a too exclusive concentration 
of medical mterest upon the sexual motive is extraordmanly 
liable to bar the way to understandmg in the crudest fashion 
for many neurotic cases. An exclusively sexual mterpreta- 
tion of dreams and phantasies is a shockmg violation of the 
patient’s psychological material • mfantile-sexual phantasy is 
by no means the whole story, smce the material also contains 
a creative product, the purpose of which is to shape a way 
for him out of his neurosis. That decent way out is barred for 
him by the exclusively sexual interpretations. The physician 
now is the only certain pomt m a wilderness of sexual 
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phantasies, so that finally nothing else remains but to rlmg 
to him with a convulsive erotic transference, unless indeed 
he prefers to sever himself from his physician in hatred. 

In both cases the result is a spintual devastation. It is 
especially deplorable imder the circumstances, because the 
psycho-analytical physiaans do not m the least desire such 
an effect , they nevertheless frequently bring it about through 
their bimd allegiance to the sexual dogma. Naturally, the 
sexual mterpretation is simple and inexpensive of ideas ; 
it concerns itself at the most with a handful of simple basic 
elements that recur m numberless variations. 

One always knows beforehand where the whole matter 
will finally emerge. ‘ Inter faeces et urtnas nascttnur ’ 
remains certainly an eternal truth , but a sterile, a 
monotonous, and above all, an unsavoury truth There is 
absolutely no value m reducmg every finest stnvmg of the 
soul everlastmgly back usque ad uierum. It is more than a 
faulty method ; it is a gross offence, because such a view, 
instead of bmldmg up, eventually destroys the psychological 
understandmg. Their need of the psychological rapport is, 
above all, what really concerns the neurotic patients , for 
it enables them in their dissoaated state constantly to 
orientate themselves to the psyche of the physician. It is 
by no means a simple matter, this relationship to the human 
object : it is somethmg that can be built up only with great 
pams and scrupulous awareness. Though of great mterest 
historically and saentifically, the contmual leadmg-back 
of all projections — and the transference consists of projections 
— to their origins, is of no service in the buildmg-up of an 
adapted attitude to life; for it resolves once again to its 
elements every attempt on the part of the patient to establish 
a relationship, thus constantly destroying it. 

If, m spite of this, the patient achieves a certain fitness 
for life, it can only be brought about through the destruction 
of many moral, intellectual, and aesthetic values, whose loss 
in a human character one can only deplore. For these are 
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thing s that absolutely demand, and must be granted mtegnty 
Irrespective of this pnnapal offence there is the perpetual 
reduction, the broodmg over the past and the ever backward 
glance to things that cannot now be altered, a morbid 
tendency very common among neurotics to seek always m the 
past, in the character of their parents, etc., the cause of their 
inferiority. 

But such a mmute research mto all the ramifications of 
minor determinants will affect the existmg mfenonty as 
little as the present soaal conditions could be amehorated 
by an equally painstakmg mvestigation mto the causes of the 
great war. For here the moral achievement of the whole 
individual is m question. 

To declare in general that no reductive analysis is needed 
would certainly be short-sighted, indeed as umntelligent 
as to deny all value to a research into the causes of the war. 
A very necessary, and even indispensable, foundation for 
a further synthesis is created when the physiaan gams the 
deepest possible msight into the ongm of his patient’s neurosis. 
But the new synthesis must be definitely begun. As a result 
of the histoncal exammation, te. through the reductive 
analysis, the patient is shifted away from adaptation to the 
present situation through bemg led back, as it were, to his 
begmnmgs. The psyche naturally seeks to make this loss 
good by an espeaal strengthening of the hold upon the object ; 
generally of course upon the doctor, but sometimes upon 
someone else at the same time, as, for instance, the husband, 
or a friend who figures as the doctor’s counter-pole. This 
may be an opportune balancing of the one-sided transference, 
but it can also be, as will be readily understood, a most 
troublesome obstacle to the progress of the work. The 
intensified tie to the physician is a compensation symptom 
for the defective relationship to present reality. It is this 
tie that is descnbed as ‘ transference ’ 

The phenomenon of transference is inevitable in every 
fundamental anal}^, for it is absolutely imperative that 
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the physiaan should get mto dose touch with his patient’s 
path of psychological development. Thus only can the 
physidan take into himself his patient’s psychic contents 
so that his reactions gam an effective contact. One could 
say that in the same measure as the doctor receives into him- 
self the mtimate material of the patient, he himself enters 
as a figure mto the psyche of the patient I say “ as a figure ", 
by which I mean, that at first he is seen by the patient not 
at all as he is, but more or less m the r 61 e of one of those 
individuals who figured significantly m the patient’s previous 
history. The physician becomes assoaated m the patient’s 
psyche with those memory-images, because he makes him 
divulge all his most mtimate matenal. He becomes charged 
as it were with these images 

The transference consists therefore of projections which 
form a substitute for a real psychological relationship. Thus 
the projections make possible an apparent relationship which, 
however, at a moment when the patient’s habitual failure 
of adaptation is artifiaally intensified through his analytical 
removal mto the past, is very important Hence a sudden 
rupture of the transference is always accompamed by con- 
sequences m the highest degree unpleasant and even 
dangerous ; for it maroons the patient in an impossibly 
isolated and unrelated condition. 

Even should the transference projections be treated as 
mere projections emd be analysed back to their ongms — and 
every form of projection can be thus dissolved emd done away 
with — nevertheless the claim on the relationship still remains 
and should be conceded; for without the relationship the 
patient falls mto an absolute void. 

He must find relationship to an object m the actual present , 
for without it he can never adequately fulfil the demands that 
adaptation makes upon him, or at least, only m a very infenor 
way. Regardless then of all reduction, his claim will still 
turn towards the doctor, not mdeed as an object of sexual 
desire, but rather as an object of human relationship, of the 
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relationship of one individuality to another wherein each 
IS guaranteed his proper place. So long as the projections 
are not all consciously recognized naturally such a relation- 
ship cannot be attained. The projections must therefore, 
before all else, be reductively analysed, provided of course that 
the legitimacy and importance of the imderl5nng claim to 
mdividual relationship is constantly borne m mmd. 

Once the projections are recognized as such, that particular 
rapport which is termed the transference is at an end. Here 
the transference ceases and the problem of mdividual relation- 
dup begins. To this pomt every student of analysis may 
come who has perused the hterature on the subject, and 
amused himself m dream-mterpretation and unearthmg 
complexes m himself and others. But beyond this pomt 
no one has a right to go except the physician who has hunself 
undergone a basic analysis, or else can brmg such modesty 
and such passion for truth to the work that he can also 
analyse himself through his patient. Let him who has no 
wish for the former and cannot achieve the latter never 
touch analysis , for he will not endure the test, even though 
he may still chng to his lamentable conceit of authonty. 

In the last resort his work will be mtellectual blufi ; for 
how, mdeed, can he help his patient out of his morbid 
mferiority when in the recognition of mdividual superiority 
he himself is so manifestly wanting ’ How can there dawn 
upon the patient the possibihty of relmquishmg his devious 
neurotic ways, when he sees the physician playmg hide-and- 
seek with his own personality, and through fear of his own 
mfenonty, unable to relmquish his eager hold upon an 
appearance of worth, authority, competence, supenority, etc. ? 

The touch-stone of every analysis that has neither 
terminated at some prehminary stage with a more or less 
satisfactory practical result, nor come to a standstill 
without result, is individual relationship. By this I mean 
that psychological situation, where the man in the patient 
confronts the man in the doctor upon equal terms, and with 
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the same merciless criticism that he must mevitably leam 
from the doctor m the course of his treatment. 

The individual relationdiip is the comiMuit that replaces 
the transference with its often slavish and humanly degrading 
dependence, and that makes for the patient the first step 
towards a highly valued human existence possible. The 
individual relationship is an indispensable bridge for the 
patient; it must serve as a proof to him that his miique 
personahty is not only acceptable, but is actually accepted, 
and that he himself is now m a position to build up a fully 
adapted relationship Naturally, when the physiaan tries 
to conceal his personahty and his far-reachmg personal 
influence behmd a method, thus allowing himself the power 
to scold and cnticize without question, this can never be 
the case So long as this factor is not given its full weight 
m the reckoning the method is not so very different from 
suggestion, and the results will correspond to the method. 
Instead of this the patient should have the right to the freest 
cnticism and a real sense of human equahty 

I have said enough, I think, to indicate that analysis, 
according to my view, makes far higher claims upon the 
mental and moral nature of the physician than the mere 
apphcation of a method acqmred by routme. And the 
development of the heahng effect hes pnmanly m this higher 
and more personal achievement of the physician. 

But if It should be concluded from this that httle or nothmg 
lay in the method, I would regard that as a total misappre- 
hension of my meaning. A merely personal sympathy can 
never provide the patient with that objective understandmg 
of his neurosis which makes him mdependent of the ph3^cian 
and which erects a counter-influence to the transference 
as depicted above. 

For the objective understandmg of the disease, as for the 
building up of a relationship, science is needed ; not some 
purely medical knowledge that embraces only a limited 
range, but a general knowledge of every side of the human 
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psyche. The psychological treatment must not only destroy 
an old, morbid attitude ; it must also build up a new attitude 
that is sound and healthy. But for this end a change of 
vision IS required. Not only should the patient be able to 
see from what begmmngs his neurosis arose, he needs also 
to see towards what justifiable aims his psychological 
tendencies are stnvmg We cannot simply extract the morbid 
element as though it were a foreign body, lest we remove 
somethmg essential along with it, something that is destmed 
for hfe. This must not be weeded out, but should be 
transformed until it reaches that form which can be mcluded 
as an important part m the totahty of the human psyche. 
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Of anaent ongm indeed are the attempts to solve the problem 
of t5T)es Some thmkers have tned to establish defimte 
categones m which to catch the mamfold differences of 
human mdividuals, while others have tned to break down the 
apparent umfomuty of mankind by a sharper characteriza- 
tion of certain typical differences Without canng to go too 
deeply mto the history and development of such attempts, 
I would hke to call attention to the fact that the oldest 
categones known onginated with physiaans Among the 
latter, Claudius Galen deserves especial notice, the Greek 
physician who hved in the second century after Chnst 
He distmguished four fundamental temperaments, the 
sanguine, the phlegmatic, the cholenc, and the melanchohc 
But the idea at the root of this differentiation goes back to 
the fifth century before Christ, to the teadungs of Hippocrates 
who descnbed the human body as composed of the four 
elements, air, water, fire, and earth Correspondmg to these 
elements, four substances were to be found in the hving body, 
blood, phlegm, yellow and black bile , and it was Galen’s 
idea that, by virtue of the varymg admixture of these four 
substances, men could be separated into four different 
classes When blood predommated the sangume t5T>e 
resulted , a preponderance of phlegm produced the phleg- 
matic ; yellow bile produced the cholenc , and black bile the 
melanchohc. As our modem speech testifies, these differentia- 
tions of temperament have become immortal, but their 
naivety from the standpoint of psychological theory has 
long smce been apparent 

Galen undoubtedly deserves the credit of having created 
a psychological classification of human mdividuals which 
has endured for two thousand years, a classification which 
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rests upon perceptible differences of emotional or affective 
constitution. It is interesting to note that the first attempt 
at classification of t3rpes is concerned with the emotional 
behaviour of men ; manifestly because the play of emotion 
forms the most frequent and obviously stnkmg feature of any 
behaviour. 

But affect is by no means the only thing that is 
characteristic of mankmd , characteristic data can be expected 
from other functions as well, the only requirement being that 
we perceive and observe the other functions with the same 
distinctness that we naturally give to affect. In the earlier 
centimes, when the concept ‘psychology’ as we know it 
to-day was almost entirely lacking, the other psychological 
functions were veiled in obscimty, as mdeed to the great 
majority of people to-day they seem to be scarcely discernible 
subtleties Affects are revealed at once, even to superficial 
observation, and the unpsychological man, that is, the man to 
whom his neighbour’s mind presents no problem, contents 
himself with this kind of observation. The perception of 
affect in his fellow-man is enough for hun , if he sees none, 
then the other person is psychologically invisible to him, 
because apart from affects, nothing is discernible m another’s 
consciousness He is, m fact, blmd to the other functions. 

The primary condition, whereby we can discover functions 
in our fellow-men other than affects, is secured when we 
ourselves pass from an ' unproblematical ’ to a problematical 
condition of consaousness. By ' unproblematical ’ I mean 
the instinctive attitude toward hfe as exemplified by the 
primitive, whereas ‘problematical’ denotes the state of 
mind in which the easy attitude that takes things for granted 
has changed into one in which a certain amount of psycho- 
logical tension exists. In this latter state our fellow-man 
emerges from invisibihty and becomes a factor with which 
we have to grapple consciously. Resuming the thread of the 
argument : in so far as we judge others only by affects, we 
show that our chief, and perhaps only, criterion is affect. 
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This means that this critenon is also vahd for our own 
psychology, which is equivalent to saying that our psycho- 
logical judgment m general has neither objectivity nor 
independence, but is a slave to afiect. This is, in fact, a 
truth which holds good for the majonty of people, and upon 
this fact rests the psychological possibihty of a murderous 
war and its ever probable recurrence, notwithstandmg the 
blind optimism that clings to the opposite view. This must 
alwa}^ be, so as long as a man judges those on the ‘ other 
side ’ by his own affect or emotion. I call such a state of 
consciousness unproblematical, because manifestly it has never 
been regarded itself as a problem , there is no sense of 
inadequacy or maladaptation to the facts mvolved. It only 
becomes a problem when a doubt arises as to whether the 
affect, that is one’s own affect, offers a satisfactory basis for 
formmg psychological judgments. We cannot deny the fact 
that we are always inchned to justify ourselves to anyone 
who holds us responsible for an emotional act, by saymg 
that we acted only on impulse, and that we are not usually 
in that condition. When it concerns ourselves we are glad 
to explain affect as an exceptional condition of lessened 
accountabihty, but we are loth to make the same allowance 
for others. Even if this be regarded as an attempt, not 
altogether admirable perhaps, to exonerate the beloved 
ego, still m the feehng of justification fostered by this excuse 
there hes a positive element , namely, the attempt to 
distmgui^ oneself from one’s own affect, which distmction 
must also eventually include one’s fellow-man. And even if 
my excuse is only a subterfuge, it is nevertheless an effort 
to cast a doubt on the vahdity of affect as the sole index 
of personahty, an effort, furthermore, to make mjrself aware 
of other psychological functions that are just as characteristic 
of the self as the affect, if not more so If a man judges us 
by our affect, we readily accuse him of lack of imderstandmg, 
or even injustice But this puts us under the obligation 
of refrainmg from affect-judgment ourselves. 
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The primitive, unpsychological man, who regards affect 
in himself and others as the only essential critenon, must, 
if he means to cure himself of his affect-judgment, develop in 
himself a problematical condition of consciousness , that is to 
say, he must reach a condition in which other factors are 
appreciated as vahd besides affect In this problematical 
condition a paradoxical judgment takes place, namely, 
‘ I am this affect,' and ‘ I am not this affect ’ This anti- 
thesis forces a sphtting of the ego, or rather, a sphtting of 
the psychological matenal which constitutes the ego. By 
recognizing myself in my affect as well as m something that 
is not my affect, I differentiate an affective from other psycho- 
logical factors, and in so doing, I bring the affect from its 
ongmal heights of unlimited power into its proper place in 
the hierarchy of psychological fimctions 

Only when a man has performed this operation on him- 
self, and has thereby produced a discrimmation between 
various psychological factors m himself, is he m a position 
to summon cntena other than affect m his psychological 
judgment of others Only in this way is the development of 
a really objective psychological cntique possible. 

What we call ‘ psychology ’ to-day is a saence that is 
possible only on the basis of certam histoncal and moral 
presuppositions which have been produced by Chnstian 
education durmg nearly two thousand years Such a sajung 
for example as " Judge not that ye be not judged ” has, 
through its religious connotation, created the possibihty of 
a will which, m the last resort, staves towards a simple 
objectivity of judgment And this objectivity, being not 
merely an attitude of disinterestedness towards others, but 
resting, as it does, on the fact that we wish others to benefit 
by the fundamental pnndples by which we excuse ourselves, 
this objectivity is the fundamental presupposition by which 
a just evaluation of our fellow-men can be achieved You 
wonder jperhaps why I dwell so emphatically on the question 
of objectivity, but you would cease to wonder if you should 
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ever try to classify people in practice. A man of pronounced 
sangume temperament will tell you that fundcunentaUy he is 
deeply melanchohc , a ' choleric that his only fault consists 
in his havmg been alwa}^ too phlegmatic But a human 
classification, in the vahdity of which I alone beheve, is about 
as helpful as a umversal church of which I am the sole member. 
We have therefore to find cntena which can be fully accepted 
not only by the judgmg subject, but also by the judged 
object 

In complete contrast to the old system of classification 
according to temperaments, the problem of a new division 
of tj^pes begins with the express convention, neither to allow 
oneself to be judged by affect, nor so to judge others, smce, 
as a final statement, no one will admit himself to be identical 
with his affect If, therefore, affect is used as the criterion, 
the general agreement which saence demands can never be 
reached. Hence we must cast around for those factors which 
we call to our aid when we wish to excuse ourselves for an 
emotional act We imght say, “ Granted that I have said 
this or that m a state of affect, it was of course an exaggera- 
tion and no harm was meant As a matter of fact, what I 
really mean is thus and so, etc.” A very naughty child 
who has caused his mother a lot of trouble might say, " I 
didn’t mean to do it. I didn’t mean to hurt you I love 
you very much ” 

Such explanations refer to the existence of a different 
kmd of personahty than the one that appeared in the affect. 
In both cases the affect-personahty appears as something 
mfenor that seized upon and obscured the real ego But it 
may be that the personahty revealed in such an affect is a 
higher and a better one, whose heights unfortunately cannot 
be sustamed There are well-known instances of generosity, 
altruism, sacrifice, and similar ' beautiful gestures ', for 
which, as an iromcal observer might spitefully remark, 
one does not care to be held responsible — perhaps a reason 
why many people do so httle good. 
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of himself as hterally to isolate himself Among this group 
are to be found those mdividuals who can expenence happmess 
only when they are sure that no one knows about it, and to 
these people a thing is disagreeable just because it is pleasing 
to everybody else. Value is sought, as far as possible, 
where no one would thmk of finding it. At every step the 
sanction of the subject must be obtained, and without it 
not hing can be undertaken or earned out Such an one would 
say to St. Augustme, “ I would beheve m the Evangels if 
the authonty of the church did not coerce me to it." 
Constantly he has to prove that everythmg he does rests 
entirely upon his own decision and conviction, and never 
because he is mfluenced by anyone, or desires to please and 
concihate some person or opmion. This attitu decharactenzes 
a second group of mdividuals whose motivations are denved 
chiefly from the subject , » e from mner necessities 

Finally there is a third group, in which it is hard to say 
whether the motivation is denved mainly from withm or 
without. This group is the most numerous, and mcludes 
the less differentiated normal man, who is normal partly 
because nothing excessive is allowed, and partly because 
he IS exempt from the need to exceed. According to defimtion, 
the normal man is influenced in equal measure from withm 
as from without. He makes up, as has been said, the extensive 
middle group. On one side of this group are those mdividuals 
whose motivations are mamly conditioned by the outer 
object, and on the other are those who allow themselves to 
be determined prmcipally by the subject. I have designated 
the first group as extraverted, the latter as introverted. 
These terms scarcely need special eluadation, since from 
what has been said they explain themselves. 

Although doubtless there are certam individuals in whom 
one can recognize the t5q)e at a first glance, this is by no 
means always the case. As a rule, only careful observation 
and weighing of the evidence permits a sure classification. 
However clear and simple the fundamental principle of the 
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opposing attitudes may be, their concrete reahty is none the 
less comphcated and obscure, for every mdividual is an 
exception to the rule. Therefore one can never give a descnp- 
tion of a type, no matter how complete, which absolutely 
apphes to one mdividual, despite the fact that thousands 
might, m a certain sense, he strikingly characterized by it. 
Conformity is one side of a man, umqueness is the other. 
The mdividual soul is not explamed by classification, yet 
at the same time, through the understanding of the psycho- 
logical types, a way is opened to a better understanding 
of human psychology in general 

The difierentiation of type begins often very early, so 
early that m certam cases one must speak of it as bemg 
mnate The earhest mark of extraversion m a child is his 
qmck adaptafaon to the environment, and the extraordinary 
attention he gives to objects, especially to his effect upon 
them. Shyness m regard to objects is very shght , the child 
moves and hves among them with trust He makes qmck 
perceptions, but m a haphazard way Apparently he develops 
more qmckly than an mtroverted child, since he is less 
cautious, and as a rule, has no fear. Apparently, too, he 
feels no bamer between himself and objects, and hence 
he can play with them freely and learn through them. He 
gladly pushes his undertakmgs to an extreme, and risks 
himself in the attempt Everything unknown seems alluring. 

Reversmg the picture, one of the earhest marks of mtro- 
version m a child is a reflective, thoughtful manner, a 
pronounced shyness, even a certam fear concemmg unknown 
objects Very early a tendency appears towards a certam 
self-assertion in relation to the object, with definite attempts 
to master it. Everything unknown is regarded with mis- 
trust. Outside influence is, m the mam, met with emphatic 
resistance. The child wants his own way, and under no 
circumstances will he submit to a strange rule that he does 
not understand. When he questions, it is not from curiosity 
or desire for sensation, but because he wants names, meanmgs. 
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and explanations which could provide him with a subjective 
security over against the object I have seen an introverted 
child who made her first efforts to walk, only after she had 
learnt the names of all the thmgs m the room with which 
she might come m contact. Thus very early m an mtroverted 
child the characteristic defensive attitude can be noted which 
the adult introvert shows towards the object ; just as, 
in the case of the extraverted child, one can very early observe 
a marked assurance and enterprise, and a happy trustful- 
ness m his relations with objects This then is the basic 
characteristic of the extraverted attitude : the psychic hfe 
is as it were displayed outside the mdividual in objects and 
m relationships to objects. In espeaally marked cases there 
occurs a sort of bhndness for his own individuality. The 
introvert, on the contrary, always behaves towards the object 
as though the latter possessed a supenor power over him, 
agamst which he had to defend himself. But his real world 
is the inner one, his subject 

It IS a sad, but none the less frequent occurrence that the 
two types are mchned to depreciate each other. This will 
certainly strike anyone who mvestigates the problem. It 
depends upon the fact that the psychic values have a com- 
pletely opposite disposition m the two types The introvert 
sees all that holds value for him m the subject, while the 
extravert sees it in the object. But this dependence upon 
the object appears to the mtrovert as a great infenonty, 
while to the extravert the mfeiior condition lies m an un- 
mitigated subjectivity. He can see nothmg m such an 
attitude but infantile auto-erotism. 

It IS not surprising, then, that the two types are often in 
conflict. But this fact does not, in the majority of cases, 
prevent a man from marrying a woman of the opposite 
type. Such marriages are very valuable as psychological 
sjmibioses, so long as the partners do not attempt a mutual 
'psychological' understanding. But sudi a phase belongs 
to the normal development of every marriage in which the 
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couple has either the necessary leisure, or the necessary urge 
to development. Though even if both these requirements are 
present, a certain real courage is needed to nsk the rupture 
of mantal peace. If, however, circumstances favour it, this 
phase enters automatically mto the hves of both types, 
and for the followmg reasons: each type is a one-sided 
development. The one devdops only his outer relations, 
and neglects the inner , while the other devdops inwardly, 
while remaimng externally at a standstill. But m time a 
necessity arises for the individual to devdop what has been 
previously neglected. This devdopment takes the form of 
a differentiation of certam functions and, because of their 
importance for the type-problem, I must now take up the 
question of these functions. 

The consaous psyche is an apparatus for adaptation or 
onentation, and it consists of a number of psychic functions. 
Of these we can distmguish four fundamental functions, 
namely, sensation, thinkmg, feehng, and intuition. Under 
the heading sensation I indude all perception by means of the 
sense organs , by thinking I understand the function of 
intellectual cognition, and the forming of logical condusions , 
feehng is a function of subjective evaluation, and mtmtion 
I hold to be perception by way of the unconsaous, or the 
perception of an unconsaous content. As far as my expenence 
goes, these four fundamental functions appear to me to be 
sufficient to express and represent the ways and means of 
conscious onentation. For a complete onentation of con- 
saousness all the functions should cooperate equally ; 
thmking should make cognition and the fonrung of judgments 
possible ; feehng should say to us how and in what way 
a thing IS important or unimportant for us , sensation by 
means of sight, hearing, taste, etc , should enable us to 
perceive and grip on to concrete reahty ; and finally mtmtion 
diould permit us to divme the more or less hidden possibihties 
and backgrounds of a situation, smce these hidden factors 
also belong to a complete picture of a given moment. But 
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m reality it is seldom or never that these fundamental func- 
tions are uniformly developed and correspondingly disposable 
by the will. As a rule one or another function is m the 
foreground, while the rest remam m the background, relatively 
or qmte undifferentiated. Thus there are many people 
who restnct themselves to a simple perception of concrete 
reahty, without reflectmg much about it, or taking mto account 
the feeling values mvolved. They bother themselves httle 
about the possibihties which he hidden m a situation. Such 
people I descnbe as sensation types Others are exclusively 
mfluenced by what they thmk, and sunply cannot adapt 
themselves to a situation which they cannot comprehend 
mtellectually. I term such people thmkmg types. Agam 
there are others who are gmded m everytlung wholly by 
their feehngs They merely ask themselves if somethmg 
is pleasant or the reverse, and onentate themselves by their 
feehng impressions These are the feehng types Fmally, 
mtmtives concern themselves neither with ideas nor with 
feeling reactions, nor yet with the reahty of things, but give 
themselves up wholly to the lure of possibihties, and abandon, 
every situation m which no further possibihties are scented. 

Each one of these types presents a different kind of one- 
sidedness, but one which is comphcated in a pecuhar way 
with the generally extraverted and mtroverted attitudes. 
Just because of this comphcation I was forced to mention 
the existence of these function-types, and, bearmg it m mmd, 
let us now return to the question outhned above, that is, 
the one-sidedness of the extraverted and mtroverted attitudes. 
This one-sidedness would mdeed lead to a complete loss of 
balance if il were not psychically compensated by an 
unconsaous counter-position. The mvesbgation of the 
unconsaous has revealed the fact, that m the case of an 
introvert, for example, there exists alongside, or rather 
behmd his consaous attitude, an unconsaous extraverted 
attitude which automatically compensates his consaous 
one-sidedness. 
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Naturally, m practice, one can surmise mtuitively the 
existence of an mtroverted or extraverted attitude in general, 
but an exact saentific mvestigation cannot content itself 
with an intuition, but must concern itself with the actual 
material presented. We then discover that no person is 
simply extraverted or mtroverted, but that he is so m the 
form of certam functions. Let us take for example an 
mtellectual t3rpe , most of the conscious matenal which 
he presents to observation consists of thoughts, conclusions, 
dehberations, as well as actions, affects, feelmg valuations, 
and perceptions of an mtellectual nature, or at least directly 
dependent on mtellectual premises We must interpret 
the essence of his general attitude from the peculiarity of 
this material. The matenal presented by a feelmg t}^ 
will be of a different kmd, that is, feelings and emotional 
contents of all sorts, thoughts, dehberations, and perceptions 
dependent upon emotional premises. Therefore, only by 
reason of the peculieir nature of his feelmgs shall we be in 
a position to say whether this mdividual belongs to this or 
that general type For this reason I must again mention 
the function-types, because in mdividual cases the extraverted 
and mtroverted attitudes can never be demonstrated as 
existmg per se , they appear rather as the characteristics 
of the dominatmg consaous functions. Similarly, there is no 
general attitude of the unconscious, but only typically 
modified forms of unconscious functions, and only through 
the mvestigation of the unconsaous functions and their 
pecuharities can the unconsaous attitude be saentifically 
determined. 

It is hardly possible to speak of typical unconsaous 
functions, although m the econonucs of the psyche we must 
attnbute a function to the unconscious. It is best, I think, 
to express oneself rather cautiously m this respect, and 
therefore I would rather not go beyond the statement that 
the unconsaous, so far as we can now see, has a compensatory 
function m respect to consciousness. What the unconscious 
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is in itself, it is idle to speculate. By its very nature it is 
beyond our cognition. We can merely postulate its existence 
from its so-called products, as, for instance, dreams and 
phantasies. It is an assured finding of saentific expenence 
that dreams, for example, almost mvanably have a content 
which can act as an essential corrective to the consaous 
attitude. Hence our justification for speakmg of a 
compensatory function of the unconscious. 

Besides this general function m relation to the conscious, 
the unconscious also contains functions which under other 
circumstances can become consaous. The thmkmg type, 
for example, must necessarily always suppress and exclude 
feelmg, since nothmg disturbs thmkmg so much as feeling, 
and conversely, the feehng type must avoid thinking as far 
as possible, since nothing is more disastrous to feeling than 
thmkmg. Repressed functions lapse into the unconscious 
Just as, of the four sons of Horus, only one had a human 
head, so with the four basic functions, only one as a rule is 
fully conscious and differentiated, so that it is free and subject 
to the direction of the will, the other three functions remaining 
partly or wholly unconsaous. By this ‘ unconsaousness ’ 
I do not of course mean that an intellectual, for example, 
would be unconsaous of feelmg He knows his feehngs very 
well, m so far as he has any power of mtrospection, but he 
gives them no value and allows them no mfluence. They 
happen to him, as it were, agamst his intention ; bemg 
spontaneous and autonomous, they finally possess themselves 
of the vahdity which consciousness demes They are activated 
by unconsaous stimulation, formmg indeed somethmg hke 
a counter-personahty whose existence can only be divmed 
through the analysis of the unconscious products. 

When a function has not the character of disposabihty, 
when it is felt as a disturbance of the conscious function, 
when it IS moody, now appearing and now vanishing, when 
it has an obsessive character, or remams obstinately in 
hiding when most needed — these quahties are characteristic 
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of a function existing mainly in the unconsaous Such a 
function has further qualities that are worthy of note ; there 
IS somethmg unindividual about it, that is, it contains 
elements which do not necessarily belong to it. Thus, for 
example, the imconscious feehng of the mtellectual is peculiarly 
phantastic, often m grotesque contrast to the exaggerated, 
rationahstic mtellectuahsm of the conscious. In contrast 
to the purposeful and controlled character of the conscious 
thmkmg, his feeling is impulsive, uncontrolled, moody, 
irrational, pmmtive, archaic , m fact, very like the feehng 
of a savage 

The same thmg is true of every function that is repressed 
into the unconsaous It remains there undeveloped, fused 
with other elements not proper to it It remams in a certain 
pnmordial condition, smce the unconsaous is the psychic 
residue of undomesticated nature in us, just as it is also the 
matrix of our unaeated future Thus the undeveloped 
functions are always the fruitful ones, and so it is no wonder 
that m the course of hfe the necessity increases for a com- 
pletion and transformation of the consaous attitude 

Besides these quahties I have mentioned, the undeveloped 
functions possess the further pecuhanty, that when the 
consaous attitude is introverted they are extraverted m 
character, and vice versa. In other words, they compensate 
the conscious attitude One could expect therefore to dis- 
cover extraverted feehngs in an introverted mtellectual. 
and the idea was wittily expressed by just such a type when 
he said, “ Before dinner I am a Kantian, but after dinner 
a Nietzchean ” In his habitual attitude, that is to say, 
he IS mtellectual, but under the stimulus of a good meal a 
Dionysian wave breaks through his conscious attitude. 

Just here we meet a great difficulty in the diagnosis of 
the t5q)es The outside observer sees the mamfestations 
of the consaous attitude, as well as the autonomous 
phenomena of the unconsaous. and he will be uncertam 
as to what he should ascnbe to the conscious and what to 
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the unconscious. Under such circumstances the differential 
diagnosis can only be founded on a careful study of the 
material. We must try to discover which phenomena 
proceed from consciously chosen motives and which are 
spontaneous ; we must also determme which manifestations 
possess an adapted, and which an unadapted, archaic 
character. 

It will be now sufBaently clear that the quahties of the 
mam conscious function, that is, the quahties of the general 
consaous attitude, are m stnct contrast to the quahties 
of the unconsaous attitude. Expressed m other words, 
we can say that between the conscious and the unconscious 
there is normally an opposition. This contrast is not perceived 
as a conflict, however, so long as the consaous is not too 
remote from the unconscious attitude. But if the latter 
should be the case, then the Kantian is unpleasantly surprised 
by his Dionysian antithesis, smce it begms to develop impulses 
that are highly unsuitable. The conscious attitude then 
sees itself called upon to suppress the autonomous mani- 
festations of the imconscious, and therewith the conflict is 
staged. The unconsaous, in fact, when once it is brought 
into active opposition to the consaous simply will not permit 
itself to be repressed. It is true that the particular mam- 
festations against which the consaous especially durects 
itself, are not espeaally diflflcult to repress, but then the 
unconscious impulses simply seek other less easily recognizable 
exits. 

When once such indirect safety-valves are opened, the 
way of the neurosis has already been entered upon. It is 
indeed possible through analysis to make each of these false 
ways agam accessible to the reason, and thus to submit it to 
conscious repression, but its detenninmg power is not thereby 
eradicated ; it is merely pushed back further into a comer, 
unless, together with the understanding of the mdirect way 
taken by the suppression, there comes an equally clear realiza- 
tion of the one-sidedness of the attitude. In other words. 
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along with the understanding of the unconscious impulses 
there must also come a change of the conscious attitude ; 
because the activation of the unconsaous opposition has 
grown out of this one-sidedness and the recogmtion of the 
unconsaous impulses is fruitful, only when it can also effect 
a real compensation of the consaous one-sidedness. 

But the transformation of the conscious attitude is no 
small matter, for the sum total of a general attitude is always 
more or less of a consaous ideal, sanctified by custom and 
historical tradition, sohdly founded on the rockbottom 
of innate temperament The consaous attitude is always 
in the nature of a philosophy of hfe, when it is not defimtely 
a rehgion It is this fact which makes the problem of the 
types so important The opposition between the types is 
not only an external conflict between men, but also the source 
of endless inner conflicts, not only the cause of external 
disagreements and antagomsm, but also the mner occasion 
of nervous fllness and psychic disorders It is this fact 
also that forces us as physicians to extend the limits of what 
was originally a purely medico-psychological horizon so as 
to include within its range not only general psychological 
view-points, but also the problem of a conceptually formulated 
view of hfe {^Veltanschauuf^ 

Withm the limits of a lecture, I am unable, of course, 
to give you any idea of the depth and extent of these problems. 
I must needs content myself with a rather fonnal outhne 
of the mam facts, and of the general imphcations of 
the problems mvolved. For the fuller elaboration of the 
problem I must refer you to its detailed presentation m 
my book Psychological Types. 

Recapitulating, I would like to stress certain points • 
Each of the two attitudes introversion and extraversion 
appears m the individual through a speaal kind of pre- 
dominance of one of the four basic functions. Stnctly 
speakmg, there are in reality no unquahfied extraverts or 
introverts, but extraverted and introverted function-types. 
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such as thinking types, sensation types, etc. Thus there 
arise a nunimum of eight clearly distinguishable types. 
Obviously one could increase this number at will if each of 
the function-types were spht into three sub-groups, which, 
empincally speaking, would be far from impossible. One 
could, for example, easily divide the intellect mto its three 
well-known forms ; first, the intmtive-speculative , second, 
the logical-mathematical, third, the empincal form which 
rests chiefly on sense perception. Smular divisions could be 
earned out with the other functions, as, for instance, m the 
case of intuition, which has an intellectual as well as a feeling 
aspect With such a sphttmg up into component parts 
a large number of types could be laid down, each new division 
becoming mcreasmgly subtle 

For the sake of completeness, I must also observe that the 
classification of types accordmg to extraversion and mtro- 
version is by no means to be regarded as the only possible 
method. Any other psychological entenon could be equally 
well employed, although, in my view, no other possesses so 
great a practical significance. 

With this I will close, m the hope that I have been able to 
give you at least a general onentation m regard to one of the 
latest problems of analytical psychology. 
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Lecture I 

It is with a certain hesitation that I undertake the task 
of presenting to you. in a bnef lecture, the connexion between 
the findings of analytical psychology and general problems 
of education. In the first place, it is a large and extensive 
field of human expenence which cannot possibly be covered 
adequately m a few weighty sentences. Furthermore, 
analytical psychology deals with a method and a system of 
thought, neither of which can one assume to be generally 
known , hence their applicabihty to educational problems 
is not easily demonstrated. An histoncal mtroduction mto 
the process of development of this, the youngest of the psycho- 
logical sciences, is almost indispensable ; for it enables us to 
understand many thmgs which, if we met them to-day for 
the first tune, would be most difficult to grasp. 

Developing out of therapeutic expenences with hypnotism, 
psycho-analysis, as Freud termed it, became a specific medical 
technique for investigating the psychic causes of functional, 
that IS non-orgamc, nervous disorders. It was primarily 
concerned with the sexual ongins of these disorders, and its 
value as a method of therapy was based on the assumption 
that a permanent curative effect would result from brmging 
the sexual causes to consaousness. The entire Freudian 
school still takes this view of psycho-analysis and refuses 
to recognize any causation of nervous disorders other than 
the sexual. Although originally subscnbing to this method, 
I have, dunng the course of years, developed the conception 
of analytical psychology which emphasizes the fact, that 
psychological mvestigation along psycho-anal5^c hnes has 
left the narrow confines of a medical techmque, with its restnc- 
tion to certain theoretical presuppositions, and has passed 
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over into the general field of normal psychology. Therefore 
when I speak of the connexion between anal5rtical psychology 
and education I am leavmg Freudian analysis out of the 
question Smce i psychology which deals exclusively 
with the ramificai s of the sexual instmct m the psyche, 
it would be pertmunt to the discussion only if we were deahng 
exclusively with s sex-psychology of the child. But at 
the outset I musi make it perfectly clear, that I m no way 
support those views which maintam that the relation of the 
child to the parents, or to his sisters, brothers, and comrades, 
is only to be explained as the immature beginnmgs of the 
sexual function. Those views, surely not unknown to you, 
axe, in my opimon, premature and one-sided generalizations 
which have already given nse to the most absurd misinterpre- 
tations. When pathological phenomena are present to a 
degree that would justify a psychological explanation along 
sexual hnes, it is not the child’s own psychology that is 
responsible, but the sexually disturbed psychology of the 
parents , since the mmd of the child is extremely susceptible 
and dependent, and is held for long in the atmosphere of the 
parental psychology, only freemg itself from this influence 
relatively late, if at all. 

I will now try bnefly to present to you, the fundamental 
view-points of anal}^cal psychology which are useful in 
considering the mind of the child, especially at school age. 
You must not thmk that I am in the position to give you a 
bst of hints that can be directly apphed All that I can do 
for you IS to give you a deeper msight into the general laws 
which underlie the psychic development of the child. But 
I shall be content if, from what I am able to give you, you 
cany away a sense of the mysterious evolution of the highest 
of human faculties The great responsibility which falls 
upon you as educators of the future generation, will protect 
you from forming hasty conclusions, for there are certain 
view-points which need to germinate, often for a long time, 
before they can profitably be put into practice. The deepened 
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psychological knowledge of the teacher should not, as un- 
fortunately sometimes happens, be unloaded (hrectly upon 
the child ; rather should it help the teacher to gam an under- 
standmg attitude toward the psychic life of the child. This 
knowledge is defimtely for adults, not for children. What 
is given to the child must be something elementary, 
appropnate to the immature mmd. 

Undoubtedly one of the most important achievements 
of analytical psychology is the recognition of the biological 
structure of the mmd, but it is not easy to cast mto a few words 
what has taken many years to discover. Therefore if at 
first I seem to go rather far afield, it is only that I may bring 
certain general reflections to the particular problem of the 
child-mind. 

Experimental psychology, represented at its best by the 
school of Wundt, has, as you know, hitherto exclusively 
occupied itself with the psychology of normal consaousness, 
as though the mind consisted merely of the phenomena of 
consaousness But medical psychology, especially the 
French school, was soon forced to recognize the existence of 
unconsaous psychic phenomena We realize to-day that the 
consaous consists only of those ideational complexes that are 
directly associated with the ego. Those psychic factors 
that possess only a shght degree of mtensity, or those that have 
had mtensity but have lost it again, are under the threshold ; 
that IS, they are subhmmal, and belong to the sphere of the 
unconscious By virtue of its mdefinite extension, the 
imconscious might be compared to the sea, while the conscious 
IS like an island towenng out of its imdst. This comparison, 
however, must not be pushed too far ; for the relation 
of the consaous to the unconscious is essentially different 
from the relation of an island to the sea. It is not m any 
sense a stable relation^p, but a ceaseless welhng-up, a 
constant shiftmg of content ; for, like the consaous, the 
unconscious is never at rest, never at a stsmdstill. It hves 
and works m a state of perpetual interaction with the 
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conscious. ConsdoTis contents that have lost their intensity, 
or actuahty, sink into the unconscious, and this we call 
forgetting Conversely, out of the unconsaous, there rise 
new ideas and tendencies which, as they come into consaous- 
ness, are known to us as phantasies and impulses The uncon- 
scious is to a certam extent the matrix out of which the 
consaous grows , for consciousness does not come into the 
world as a finished product, but is the result of small 
beginnings 

This development of the consaous takes place in the 
child. In the early years of life there is m the first place 
scarcely any consaous, although very early the existence 
of psychic processes is evident. But these processes are not 
focused m an organized ego ; they have no centrum, and 
therefore no continuity, without which a consaous personahty 
IS impossible Therefore the child has m our sense no memory, 
despite the plastiaty and impressionability shown by its 
psychic organ. Only when the child begins to say ‘ I ' 
IS there a perceptible continuity of consaousness But 
between whiles, there are still frequent penods of unconscious- 
ness. One can clearly discern how the conscious comes mto 
existence through the gradual unification of fragments 
This process continues throughout the whole of hfe, but from 
puberty onwards it becomes slower, and less and less frequently 
are new portions of the unconsaous added to consciousness. 
The greatest and most extensive development of the consaous 
takes place m the penod between birth and the close of 
psychical puberty, a penod that may normally extend, for 
a man of our climate and race, to the twenty-fifth year, 
but m the case of a woman usually ends at about mneteen or 
twenty years of age. This development creates a firm con- 
nexion between the ego and the previously unconsaous 
psychic processes, and therewith separates the latter from 
their source, the unconsaous. In this way, the consaous 
rises out of the unconsaous hke an island newly risen from 
the sea. We reinforce this process m children by education 
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and culture The school m fact is a means of strengthening 
in a purposeful way the integration of the consaous Thus 
culture IS the maximum of consaousness 

Now if we were to ask what would happen if there were 
no schools, and children were left entirely to themselves, 
we would have to answer that children would to a great extent 
remain unconsaous. What kmd of state would this be ? 
It would be a primitive condition ; that is, when such children 
had come to adult age, they would, despite all degrees of 
natural mtelhgence, still be primitive , m fact, savages, 
somewhat like the members of a tnbe of mtelhgent Negroes 
or Indians. They would not necessarily be stupid of course, 
but merely mstmctively mtelhgent They would be ignorant 
of knowledge and, therefore, unconsaous of themselves and 
of the world Begmmng hfe on a very much lower cultural 
level, they would differentiate themselves only shghtly from 
the primitive races Such a descent to a lower level can be 
observed on a large scale among the Spanish and Portuguese 
immigrants of South Amenca, and also among the Dutch 
Boers of South Afnca This possibihty of a regression to 
the primitive stage rests on the fact that the fundamental 
biogenetic law is vahd, not only for the development of the 
body, but also for that of the mind 

According to this law the history of the development of 
the species repeats itself m the embryonic development of 
the individual. Thus to a certain degree m his embryonic 
life man passes through the anatoimcal forms of primordial 
times. The same law is vahd for the mental develop- 
ment of mankmd. Accordmgly, the child develops out of 
an originally unconsaous and animal-hke condition to 
consaousness ; first to a primitive, and then slowly to a 
avihzed consciousness. 

The condition m the first two or three years of his life, 
when the child is unconsaous of himself, can be compared 
to the animal state. It is a state of complete fusion with 
the surrounding conditions. Just as the child m the 
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embryonic state is practically nothing but a part of the 
mother’s body and wholly dependent on her condition, so 
also the psyche of early infancy is to a large degree a part 
of the maternal psyche, and soon too, on account of the 
common atmosphere, a part of the paternal psyche. The 
first psychological condition is a fusion with the psychology 
of the parents, and an individual psychology is present only 
as a possibihty. Hence it is that the nervous and psychic 
disorders of children far mto the school age depend almost 
exclusively upon disturbances in the^ psychic world of the 
parents. Difficulties between the parents reflect themselves 
without fail in the psyche of the child, causmg pathological 
disturbances and symptoms. The content of the dreams 
of small children also refers far more to the parents than to 
the child Itself 

A certam change occurs when the child develops con- 
sciousness of his ego, a fact which is externally recorded by 
referring to himself as ‘ I ' This change occurs normally 
between the third and fifth year, but it can begin earher. 
From this moment, we can speak of the existence of an 
individual psyche, but normally the mdividual psyche attams 
a relative independence only after puberty ; up to that time 
It has largely been the plaything of mstmct and environment. 
Up to the time of puberty, therefore, one could say of a child 
that, so far as its psyche is concerned, it has not yet had an 
mdividual existence. The child who enters school at six 
IS still nothmg but the product of his psirents, endowed, it 
IS true, with the nucleus of an ego-consciousness, but in no 
way capable of assertmg his mdividuahty to any marked 
degree. One is often tempted to mterpret children who are 
peculiar, obstinate, disobedient, or difficult to handle, as 
especially individual or self-willed ; but this is a mistake. 
In such cases we should always investigate the parental 
miheu and its psychological conditions, and almost without 
exception we would discover m the parents the only valid 
reasons for the difficulties presented by the child. His 
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disturbing peculiarities are far less the expression of his own 
being than the reflection of the disturbing influences on the 
side of his parents If a ph3isician has to deal with a nervous 
disorder in a child of this age, he will achieve the desired 
end only when he begins to treat the parents. In my book, 
Studies in Word- Association, I have dted a number of 
examples diowmg the extraordmary kinship existmg in 
psychological habitus of members of a family, amountmg 
m one case almost to identity. This is in fact an expression 
of the primitive identity, from which the mdividual con- 
sciousness frees itself only gradually. In this battle for free- 
dom the school plays no small r61e ; smce it is the first miheu 
the child finds outside the home The school comrades take 
the place of brothers and sisters, the teacher, if a man, is 
a substitute for the father, if a woman, for the mother. It is 
not unimportant that the teacher should be conscious of 
this r61e He must not be satisfied with a schematic pounding 
of a certain programme of leammg into the child , he must 
mfluence him also through his personahty This latter 
function IS at least as important as the actual teachmg, if 
not more so m certam cases. If, on the one hand, it is a 
misfortune for a child to have no parents, it is certainly 
dangerous for his welfare, if, on the other hand, he be too 
closely bound to the family. A too strong attachment to 
the parents is a severe handicap m his later adaptation to the 
world , for a growing human bemg is destmed for the world, 
and not to remam forever the child of his pau'ents There 
are unfortunately many parents who keep their children 
children, because they themselves do not wish to become old 
and give up the parental authority and power In this 
way they exercise an extranely bad influence over the children, 
smce they take away from them every opportumty for 
individual responsibihty. These disastrous methods result 
either m dependent personahties, or m men who can achieve 
their independence only by furtive means. There are agam 
other parents, who on account of their own weaknesses are 
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not in a position to meet the child with the authonty it 
needs m order to be able to take its proper place m the world. 
The teacher then, as a personahty, has the dehcate task of 
avoidmg the exercise of repressive authonty, while at the same 
time supplying that ]ust d^ree of authonty which belongs 
to the adult, educated personahty over against the child. 
With the best mtenhons, no such attitude can be artificially 
produced ; it can only come about m a natural way when 
the teacher does his duty as man and atizen He must 
be himself an upright and healthy man, for a good example 
remains the best pedagogic method. But it is also true that 
the very best method avails nothmg if the man practising 
it does not hold his position by virtue of his personahty. 
It would be altogether different if the only thmg of importance 
in school hfe was the methodical teaching of the cumculum 
That, however, is, at the most, only half the meaning of school 
The other half is the real, psychological education made 
possible through the personality of the teacher. What this edu- 
cation mvolves is the guidmg of the child mto the larger world, 
thus widening the scope of the parental traimng. The latter, 
no matter how careful it may be, can never escape a certam 
one-sidedness, for the miheu remams always the same. The 
school, on the other hand, is the first impact of the greater 
world which the child has to meet, and it ought to help him 
to free himself to some extent from the parental environment. 
The child naturally brings to the teacher a certam manner of 
adaptation that he has learned from his father ; he projects 
a father-image upon him, as we say techmcally, with the 
tendency to assimilate the personality of the teacher into 
the father-image. It is therefore necessary for the teacher 
to approach the child personally, or at any rate to leave the 
door open for such a contact. If the personal relationship 
of the child to the teacher is a good one, it matters very little 
whether his method of teachmg is altogether the most modem. 
For the success of teaching does not depend on the method, any 
more than it is the exclusive aim of school life to stuff the 
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children's heads with knowledge ; but rather to make them 
real men and women. We need not concern ourselves so 
much with the amount of specific information a child brings 
away with him from school, but the thmg of vital importance 
IS that the school should succeed m freeing the young man from 
his unconsaous identity with his family, and make him 
properly consaous of himself. Without this consciousness 
of himself, he will never know what he really wants, but will 
always remam dependent and mutative, with the feehng of 
being misunderstood and suppressed. 

In what I have just said I have sought to give you a 
general view of the psyche of the child from the standpomt 
of analyticed psychology, but we have remained on the surface 
of the psychical phenomena. We can go very much deeper 
if we make use of certam methods of investigation used m 
analytical psychology. The practical apphcation of these 
methods would be out of the question for the teacher in general, 
and a diUetante or half-senous use of them is absolutely to 
be discouraged, although a knowledge of them on the part 
of a teacher is certainly desirable. It is by no means desirable, 
however, m the sense that he should apply them to the educa- 
tion of the children. It is his own education that needs them, 
and eventually this redounds to the good of the children. 

You are perhaps surprised to hear me speak of the educa- 
tion of the educator, but I must tell you that I am far from 
thinkmg that a man completes his education when he finishes 
school, even if the latter be of the college grade. We should 
have not only contmuation courses for youths, but contmuation 
schools for adults. We educate people only to the pomt 
where they can earn a hvelihood and marry, but then education 
ceases altogether, as though a complete mental equipment 
had been achieved. The solution of all the remaining com- 
phcated problems of life is left to the discretion and ignorance 
of the mdividuaL Innumerable ill-advised and unhappy 
mamages, innumerable professional disappomtments exist 
solely because of this lack of adult education. Vast numbers 
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of men and women accordmgly pass their entire hves m 
complete ignorance of the most important thmgs. Many 
childish vices are beheved to be meradicable, largely because 
they are often present m adults whose education is supposedly 
finished, and who are therefore thought to be long past the 
educable penod. There was never a greater mistake. The 
adult is also educable, and can become a grateful object of 
the art of individual education , but naturally his education 
cannot be conducted on the same lines as are appropriate 
to the child. For he has lost the extraordmary plastiaty 
of the child’s mmd, and has acquired a will of his own, personal 
convictions, and a more or less defimte consciousness of 
hims elf, and thus has become far less accessible to schematic 
influences To this must be added the fact, that the child 
m his psychic development passes through the stages repre- 
sented by his forbears, and is only educated to the pomt 
where he approximates to the modem level of culture, that 
IS, of consciousness. But the adult stands on this level and 
feels himself the bearer of present culture He is therefore 
httle mclined m the manner of the child, to submit to 
a teacher. It is important too that he should not so submit, 
otherwise it would be easy for him to shp back into a childish 
state of dependence. 

The educational method, then, that will best meet the 
needs of adults must not be a direct one, but indirect ; that 
is, it must put him m possession of that psychological know- 
ledge which will permit him to educate himself Such an 
effort could not, and must not be expected from a child, 
but we must expect it from an adult, espeaally if he be a 
teacher. A teacher cannot be a passive sustamer of culture, 
he must also actively further culture through his own self- 
education. His culture must never remam at a standstill, 
otherwise he will begm to correct m the children those faults 
which he has left untouched in himself This is manifestly 
the opposite of education. 

Anal3dical psychology has been not a httle concerned 
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with the methods of aiding the adult in his further psychic 
growth , but if I speak to you about those methods now, 
I do it solely for the purpose of diowmg you the possibihties 
of a further self-education. I must warn you agam most 
emphatically that it would be altogether unsound to apply 
such methods directly to children The mdispensable basis 
of self-education is self-knowledge We gain self-knowledge 
partly by a cntical survey and judgment of our own actions, 
and partly through the cntidsm that comes to us from others. 
Self-cnticism, however, falls too easily under the speU of 
our personal prejudices, while cntiosm from others can err 
or be otherwise displeasmg to us. At any rate, the self- 
knowledge that comes to us from these two sources is in- 
complete and confused like all human judgments, which are 
only rarely free from falsification through wish and fear. 
But is there not an objective cntique that will tell us what 
we actually are, somewhat in the fashion, that is, of the 
thermometer which holds before the eyes of the fever-patient 
the mdisputable fact that he has a temperature of exactly 
39 5 degrees ? In the sphere of the body we do not deny 
the existence of objective catena If, for example, we are 
convmced that we, hke all other people, can eat strawbemes 
without ill effects, the body may nevertheless react with 
a violent rash, showing us uneqmvocably that, despite our 
idea to the contrary, we have no tolerance for strawbemes. 

But m psychological matters it appears to us that every- 
thmg IS voluntary and subject to our choice. This universal 
prejudice arises from the fact that we tend to identify the 
whole psyche with the consaous phase of it. But there are 
innumerable and most important psychic processes which 
are unconscious, or only mdirectly consaous. Of the uncon- 
scious we can know nothing directly, but indirectly we can 
receive effects that come into consciousness. If eveiything 
in consciousness appears to us as subject to our will, then 
apparently we can nowhere discover an objective critique by 
which we can test our self-knowledge. Yet there is something 
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independent of wish and fear, something as impersonal 
as a product of nature which permits us to know the truth 
about ourselves. This objective statement we find in a 
product of psychic activity to which we would least of all 
accord such a meaning. This is the dream. 

What IS the dream? The dream is a product of un- 
conscious psychic activity that occurs dunng sleep. In this 
condition the nund is to a great extent withdrawn from our 
voluntary control. With the small portion of consaousness 
that remains to us m the dream state we can apperceive 
what takes place, but we are no longer m the position to gmde 
the course of psychic events accordmg to our wish and purpose ; 
hence we are also robbed of the possibihty of deceiving 
ourselves. The dream is an automatic process restmg upon 
the mdependent activity of the unconsaous, and is just 
as much removed from our consaous control as, for example, 
the physiological action of digestion. In it, therefore, 
we have an absolutely objective process from the nature 
of which we can draw objective conclusions about the actual 
situation. 

Let us grant all of this, you will say, but how in the world 
IS it possible to draw a trustworthy conclusion from the 
accidental and confused chaos of a dream-hction ? To this 
I make haste to reply that the dream is only apparently 
confused and acadental. On closer inspection we discover 
a remarkable sequence m the dream-images, not only as 
between themselves, but also in relation to the content of 
the waking consciousness. This discovery was made by a 
relatively simple procedure. It is as follows : The body 
of the dream is divided mto its separate portions or images, 
and all the free associations with each portion of the dream are 
collected. In doing this, we soon become aware of an extra- 
ordinarily intimate connexion between the dream-images and 
the things that occupy us subjectively in the waking state, 
though the me aning of the connexion may not be immediately 
dear to us. By gathering the associations we have achieved 
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the preparatory portion of the dream analysis, or at any rate 
a most important part of it. We gam through this the so- 
called context of the dream-image which reveals to us all the 
manifold connexions of the dream with the conscious content, 
and shows us how the dream is interwoven in the most 
intimate way with all the tendencies of the personality. 

When we have illuminated all sides of the dream in this 
way, we can then enter upon the second part of our task, 
namely, the mterpretation of the matenal before us. Here 
as everywhere m science, we must divest ourselves as far as 
possible of prejudices. We must let the matenal speak 
In very many cases the first glance at the dream and the 
assembled material suffices to give us, at least, an intuition 
of the meaning of the dream. In such cases it requires no 
special effort of thought for us to master the sense of the 
dream, but in other cases considerable labour, and the 
assistance of scientific expenence is necessary to enable us 
to decipher it. Unfortunately it is impossible m this lecture 
to enter upon the extraordinarily far-reachmg question of 
dream-symbohsm. Massive works have already been wntten 
on the subject. In practice we cannot do without the 
experience stored up withm these books, although, as has been 
said, there are many cases in which good common sense 
suffices 

In order to illustrate the above I will give you a bnef, 
practical example of a dream together with its meanmg. 

The dreamer was an academically educated man of about 
fifty years of age. I knew him rather shghtly, and our 
occasional conversations consisted mostly of humorous 
gibes on his part at the ‘game’ of dream interpretation. 
On one of these occasional meetings, he asked me laughingly 
if I were still interpreting dreams. I explamed to him that 
he had obviously a very mistaken idea about the nature of 
dreams. To this he rephed that he had just had a dream 
which I must interpret for him. I promised I would, and he 
told me the following dream : — 
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He found himself alone on a trip into the mountains. 
He wanted to climb a very high, steep moimtam he saw 
towering in front of him. At first the ascent was somewhat 
tiresome. Then it seemed to him that the higher he climbed 
the more he felt himself drawn along toward the summit. 
Faster and faster he climbed, and gradually a sort of ecstasy 
came over him . It seemed to him as though he actually 
flew up, and when he reached the top he seemed to weigh 
nothing at all, and he walked off the summit mto the empty 
air. Here he awoke 

He wanted to know what I thought of this dream. I 
knew that he was not only an expenenced, but an ardent 
mountain-climber , accordmgly I was not surprised to see 
once more a vindication of the rule, that the dream expresses 
itself in the language of the dreamer Since I knew that 
mountaineering was such a passion with him, I encouraged 
him to talk about it. He took this up very eagerly and 
told me how he loved to go alone without a guide, because 
the very danger of it had a tremendous fascmation for him. 
He also told me about several very dangerous tours in which 
the darmg he displayed made a particular impression upon me 
I wondered to myself what it could be that impelled him to 
seek such dangerous situations, apparently too with an almost 
morbid enjoyment. Evidently he had a similar thought 
himself, because he added, becoming at the same time more 
serious, that he had no fear of danger, smce death m the 
mountains would be somethmg very beautiful to him. This 
remark threw a significant hght upon the dream Obviously 
he sought out danger, possibly with the unconfessed idea of 
suicide. But why should he seek death ? Only some speaal 
reason could explam this. Therefore I threw in the remark 
that a man in his position ought not to expose himself to such 
dangerous situations. To which he rephed very emphatically 
that he would never " give up his mountains ”, that he had 
to go to them to get away from the dty and his family. 
“ This living at home does not suit me,” he said. Here was 
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a clue to the intimate reasons of his passion. I learned 
from him that his marriage was a failure, and that nothmg 
bound him to his home. Also he seemed more or less 
disgusted with his professional work. It occurred to me that 
his uncanny passion for the mountains must mean an avenue 
of release from an existence that had become mtolerable 
to him. Accordmgly I interpreted his dream as follows • — 

Smce he still clung to hfe m spite of his contrary desire, 
the ascent of the mountam was at first laborious But the 
more he gave himself up to his passion, the more it lured him 
on and lent wmgs to his feet Finally, it lured him completely 
out of himself, he lost all sense of bodily weight and climbed 
higher even than the mountain, out into empty space. 
Obviously this meant death in the mountams 

After a silence he said suddenly, " Well, we have talked 
about aU sorts of other thmgs now. You were gomg to 
mterpret my dream. What do you thmk of it ? ” I told 
him quite frankly what I thought , namely, that he was seeking 
death in the mountams, and that with such an attitude he 
ran a great danger of actually findmg death. 

He rephed, laughing, "But that is absurd — on the con- 
trary, I am seekmg my health m the mountains." 

Vainly I tned to make him see the seriousness of the case. 
Half a year later in a descent from a very dangerous peak, 
he hterally did walk off into space. He fell upon a companion 
standmg on a ledge below him, and both fell off and were 
killed. 

From this dream we can observe a general function of 
the dream. It reflects certain vital fundamental tendenaes 
of the personahty, either those whose meamng extends over 
the whole life, or those that are momentarily of most 
importance The dream gives an objective statement of 
these tendencies, a statement which does not trouble itself 
about conscious wishes and convictions After hearmg this 
dream, you will, I thmk, agree with me that the consideration 
of a dream can under certain circumstances, be of mestimable 
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value to conscious life, even when it is not, as here, a question 
of life and death. 

How much moral value for his practical life might not 
the dreamer have taken just from the knowledge of his 
dangerous lack of restraint • 

That is why, as physicians of the mind, we have to turn 
back to the ancient art of dream interpretation. We have 
adults to educate who no longer permit themselves to be 
gmded, hke children, by authonty We have to do with men 
and women whose way of hfe is, moreover, so individual that 
no counsellor, be he never so competent, could prescribe for 
them the uniquely nght way. Therefore we have to teach 
a man to listen to his own nature speaking, so that he can 
understand from withm himself what is gomg on. 

As far as the hmits of a lecture make it possible, I hope to 
have given you a certain insight into the thought-world of 
anal5dical psychology. I, for my part, shall be satisfied if, 
from what I have said, you have gained somethmg that 
will help you m your profession. 
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Lecture II 

Psychology is one of the youngest sciences The name 
‘ psychology ’ has been m use for a long time, but it used 
to be only the title of a certam chapter of philosophy ; that 
chapter, namely, m which the philosophizer more or less laid 
down the law as to what the human soul had to be, according 
to the premises of his own particular philosophy. I remember, 
as a young student, I used to enjoy the privilege of hearing 
from one professor how httle was known about the real 
nature of the psychic process and from another, the prease 
nature of the psyche as a logical necessity 

If one studies the ongms of modem psychology, one is 
deeply impressed by the battle that early mvestigators had 
to wage against scholastic conceptions which threatened 
to overwhelm them completely. The almost overpowermg 
tenaaty of mediasval dogmatism, and its opposition to the 
empmcal method ; the entrenched force of a pnori assump- 
tions, and the naive acceptance of ideas solely because they 
had become sanctified through venerable age, naturally 
led the modem mmd at last to a reaction This was the 
materialistic penod towards the end of the nmeteenth century, 
from which we are not even yet fully hberated. The 
success of the empmcal prmciple m natural science was so 
undemable that the splendour of its victory extended even 
into materialistic philosophy, which, m reahty, is more a 
psychological reaction than a justifiable scientific theory. 
Materialism was an exaggerated recoil from mediaeval 
idealism, and has nothing m common with the empirical 
method. 

Naturally, therefore, modem empirical psychology drew 
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its first breath in a mental atmosphere permeated by 
matenahstic notions. It became a ph5^iological psychology, 
thoroughly empirical m its experimental basis, viewmg the 
psychic process exclusively from without, and chiefly m 
respect to its physiological manifestations. Such a state of 
things was entirely satisfactory, so long as psychology 
belonged to the department of philosophy or to that of the 
natural sciences. So long as it was kept withm the confines 
of the laboratory, psychology could remam purely experi- 
mental, and could regard the psychic process entirely from 
the outside. Thus instead of the old scholastic psychology 
we had a new psychology no less academical m its ongms. 

But the tranquilhty of the academic laboratory was soon 
to be disturbed by the demands of those who needed a psycho- 
logy for the purpose of appl5nng it to human problems 
These intruders were the doctors. The neurologist as well 
as the ahenist is concerned with psychical disorders, and 
therefore feels the urgent need of a psychology applicable 
to these maladies. Quite mdependently of acadenucal 
psychology, medical men had already discovered an avenue to 
the human mind, and to a psychological treatment of its 
disorders. This was hypnotism, which evolved out of what 
had been called ' mesmerism ' in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and ‘ ammal magnetism ’ m the begmmng of the 
nineteenth. The development of hypnotism, represented 
by such names as Qiarcot and Bemheim, went on to a medical 
psychology represented by Pierre Janet. Another pupil 
of Charcot, Freud in Vienna, applied the hypnotic method at 
first very much in the same way as Janet, but he soon came 
to different results. While Janet remained mostly experi- 
mental and descnptive, Freud went further and deeper into 
matters that seemed neghgible to the medical science of those 
da5rs ; namely, mto the patient’s morbid phantasy and its 
activity in the subconscious strata of the mmd. It would be 
unjust to imply that Janet had overlooked this , mdeed, the 
contrary is the case. It is just his greatest merit that he 
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showed the existence and importance of subconscious processes 
m the psychic anatomy of nervous and mental disorders. 
Freud’s particular ment is not the discovery of the fact of 
subconsaous activity, but the reveahng of the true nature 
of those subconscious activities, and, above all, the working 
out of a practical method of bringing these hidden contents 
to light. 

Workmg independently. I had approached the problem 
of a practical psychology vta the experimental laboratory, 
appl5nng chiefly the so-caUed association-method As Freud 
made the patient's morbid phantasy, previously neglected, 
his especial held of research, so I made a particular study of 
the reasons why the persons tested made certam mistakes 
m the course of the association-experiments I discovered 
that these mistakes and failures on the part of the person 
tested were due to the operation of unconscious processes, 
which I called affective complexes Having thus^discovered 
practically the same psychological mechamsms as Freud, 
it was natural that I should become his pupil and coUaborator 
durmg many years While we agreed as to facts, I did not 
conceal my doubts regarding the vahdity of his sex-theory , 
and, on account of what seemed to me regrettable dogmatism 
on Freud’s part, I had to sever my way from his My 
scientihc conscience would not allow me to subscnbe to an 
almost fanatical doctnne, based upon a one-sided and, 
therefore, false mterpretation of the facts 

While Freud shares the discovery of the unportance of 
the unconscious in the causation and structure of neuroses and 
psychoses, his great and umque merit, to my mmd, lies in his 
discovery of a method of dream interpretation — or, rather 
let us say, in the courage of his attempt to open the secret 
doors of the dream. I do not beheve that the last word about 
the dream has been said by Freud. But the discovery that 
the dream has a meaning, and that there exists an avenue 
to its understanding, is surely the foundation of this remark- 
able edifice called psycho-analysis. I do not wish to behttle 
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Freud in any way (as is sometimes assumed), but I should 
be glad if I could do justice to all who have struggled with 
the great problems of medical psychology, and who have 
contnbuted the fruits of their hfe work, without which 
neither Freud nor myself would have been able to accomplish 
our tasks. Thus Pierre Janet, Auguste Forel, Theodor 
Flournoy, Morton Prince, Eugen Bleuler, deserve gratitude 
and remembrance whenever we speak of the ongms of the 
new medical psycholc^ 

The insight we have obtamed through the methods and 
theones of analytical psychology have revealed the 
remarkable fact that the functional neuroses, as well as many 
psychoses, are caused by unconsaous psychic contents ; and 
when we understand the nature of those contents we can 
also understand how the disease came about The value of 
this discovery is as great as the discovery of the specific 
microbes of tuberculosis, or other common infectious diseases 
Moreover, besides the stnctly medical significance of analytical 
psychology, the psychology of the normal has been enormously 
ennched. The understandmg of dreams has opened up an 
almost liimtless vista of the development of consciousness 
out of the remotest and darkest depths of the unconscious, 
and the practical application of the analytic method has 
enabled us to analyse and discnimnate typical functions 
and attitudes in the conduct of the normal individual. In 
so far as psycho-analysis is a curative medical method, it 
concerns itself with abnormal cases and should be reserved 
for the physician. But dream psychology, studied for the 
light it throws upon normal human conduct, will be of ever 
increasing interest to thoughtful people generally, and 
especially to parents and teachers. Although the latter — 
if he be conscientious — ought in addition to have enough 
knowledge of pathology and analytical technique to recognize 
ordinary types of abnormality among children. Abnormality 
and disease are not far apart ; and while the normal child 
is easier to understand it is the abnormal who most needs 
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to be understood and who of course is most often 
misunderstood. 

There are five groups of disorders of which every teacher 
should be aware. 

First, the mentally defective child. The most frequent 
case IS the idiot or imbecile, characterized chiefly by low 
mtelligence and a general mcapaaty of understanding. 

The most obvious tsqie is the phlegmatic, slow, dull, 
unemotional child. The less obvious and rarer t5q)e is the 
exatable, very active, and irritable child whose mental 
incapacity is as mdubitable as that of the former class, though 
often markedly one-sided. From these congemtal and 
practically incurable, though not meducable, forms we must 
differentiate the child with arrested mental development. 
The latter’s development is very slow, at tunes almost 
imperceptible, and it often needs the expert diagnosis of an 
experienced ahemst to distinguish the trouble from idiocy. 
Very often such children react emotionally like imbeciles. 
I was once consulted about a boy six years old, who suffered 
from attacks of temble rage, duung which he destroyed 
his toys and menaced his nurse and his parents m an almost 
dangerous way Moreover, he ‘ refused to speak ’, as his 
parents put it. He was a small child, well-fed, but impossibly 
suspicious, mahcious, obstmate, and self-willed Obviously 
he was idiotic, and was simply unable to speak. He never 
had learned But his idiocy was not bad enough to explam 
his inabihty to speak. His general conduct pomted to a 
neurosis. Whenever a young child exhibits the symptoms 
of a neurosis, we should not waste too much tune in exploring 
the child’s unconscious mmd. We should begm our researches 
elsewhere, commencing with the mother ; for almost mvari- 
ably the parents are either the immediate cause of the child’s 
neurosis, or they are at least the most important element 
m the neurosis. Thus in the case just mentioned, I found 
that the child was the only boy among several girls. The 
mother was a self-willed and very ambitious woman, and 
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when a doctor informed her that her only boy was a defective 
she took what he said as a piece of outrageous behaviour 
on the doctor’s part. She completely repressed the idea that 
her boy could be a failure. He simply had to be intelligent ; 
and if he was stupid it must be because of an evil will and 
mahaous obstmacy Of course the boy learned far less than 
he would have done had he had the good luck to possess a 
reasonable mother m fact, he learned nothmg at all And, 
moreover, he became precisely what his mother’s own stubborn 
ambition attnbuted to him, namely, mahciously stubborn 
and ‘ bad Qmte misunderstood, and therefore isolated 
withm himself, he developed his fits of rage out of sheer 
despair. I saw another boy of fourteen m much the same 
family environment He killed his stepfather with an axe 
durmg a paroxysm of rage. He also had been overstramed. 

Arrested mental development not infrequently occurs 
among first-born children, and among children of parents 
separated by psychic mcompatibihties It may also result 
from diseases of the mother durmg pregnancy, from pro- 
longed labour, givmg nse to abnormal haemorrhage and 
undue compression of the skull m dehvery. Mentally 
arrested children, if not rumed by educational forcmg, 
normally attam a full mental matunty m the course of time, 
though it may be later than with ordinary children. 

The second group comprises the morally defective children. 
In the case of moral insanity the disorder is as a rule con- 
genital, or due to organic destruction of parts of the bram 
by trauma or disease. Such cases are mcurables These 
children often become cnmmals. They are the ‘ bom 

mminals 

From this group you should carefully distinguish the 
morally arrested child, the pathological, autoerotic t)q)e — using 
the word in the broad sense of unhealthily self-centred, and 
not in a narrow sexual sense. These cases often show an 
almost uncanny egotism and premature sex activity ; in 
addition they are untmthful and unreliable, and almost 
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completely lackmg in human feeling and love. Often these 
are illegitimate or adopted children, who have never been 
warmed and nounshed by the psychic atmosphere of a real 
father and mother. They suffer from the almost orgamc 
lack of something which every child needs as a vital necessity. 
Many children can adapt themselves to foster parents, but 
not all , and those who cannot, develop a most self-centred 
and ruthlessly egotistical attitude, with the unconscious 
purpose of gettmg some sort of satisfaction through them- 
selves m place of that which real parents might have given 
them. Such cases are by no means mcurable. I saw a boy 
who violated his four year old sister when he himself was seven, 
who tned to kill his father when he was lune, but who at the 
age of eighteen was developing mto satisfactory normahty, 
despite a diagnosis of mcurable moral msamty. 

The third group consists • of epileptic chddren — un- 
fortunately not rare. It is of course easy to recognize a 
true epileptic attack ; but what is called petit mol is often 
a most obscure and mvolved condition For there are no 
obvious attacks, only very pecuhar and often almost imper- 
ceptible alterations of consciousness which, nevertheless, 
lead eventually to the characteristic mentahty of the epileptic, 
with his imtahihty, ferocity, greedmess, his sticky senh- 
mentahty, his pathological love of justice, his egotism, and 
his dire poverty of mterests. It is of course impossible 
to make you acquainted with all the mamfold forms of 
epileptic conditions , but, m order to give you an idea of the 
sjmiptomatology of such a case, I shall mention a young boy 
who began to behave strangely when he was about seven 
years old. The first thmg to be noticed was that occasionally 
he used abruptly to disappear, later to be found hidden m the 
cellar or some dark comer of the attic. It was impossible 
to get him to explain why he ran away and hid so suddenly. 
Sometimes he would nm hurriedly from his play and bury 
his face m his mother’s skirts. At first these thmgs happened 
rarely, and no attention was paid to them. But when he 
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began to do the same thing in sdiool, where he would suddenly 
leave his seat and run to the teacher, his family became 
alarmed. Nobody, however, thought of the possibihty of 
senous disease. Occasionally, he also used to stop short 
for a few seconds m the course of his playmg, or even in the 
midst of a sentence, without an explanation, and apparently 
without even knowmg that the lapse had occurred. He 
developed a rather disagreeable and irritable character. 
Sometimes he had fits of rage, m one of which he threw a pair 
of scissors at his httle sister with such force that one of 
the pomts pierced the bone of the skull just above the eyes, 
almost killing her. As the parents did not think of con- 
sultmg an alienist, his disease remained unrecognized, and 
he was treated as a bad boy. In his twelfth year he had his 
first observed epileptic fit, and it was only then that his case 
was understood Despite great difficulties I was ablp to 
find out from the boy that when he was about six he began 
to be seized with fits of pamc terror, as if someone unseen were 
present Soon he came to see a short man vnth a beard, 
a man he had never seen before, but whose features he could 
descnbe with great detail. This man appeared abruptly 
to him and frightened him so much that he ran away. It was 
qmte difficult to discover why this man was so temfymg : 
the boy was obviously deeply disturbed about something, 
which he treated as a dreadful secret. It took me many hours 
to win his confidence, so that he would confess to me. Then 
he said, “ That man was trymg to make me take something 
temble from him. I can’t tell you what it was. It was 
awful I He came nearer and nearer, and insisted more 
and more that I must take it. But I was so frightened 
I always ran away. I did not take it.” As he said this 
he turned pale, and began to tremble with fear. When at 
last I succeeded in calmmg him down he said, " It was a sin.” 

“ But what kind of sin ?" I asked. 

The boy stood up, looked suspiaously all about him, 
then almost whispered, ” It was murder.” 
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When he was nine years old, as I mentioned before, he 
had nearly lolled his sister Afterwards the attacks of fear 
continued, but the vision changed. The temble man did 
not return. But the figure of a nun appeared, a sort of nurse. 
At first her face was veiled, but later unveiled, revealing a 
most temfying expression, a pale, deathlike face. Between 
mne and twelve he was haunted by this figure. The fits of 
rage, despite mcreased imtabihty, ceased , but the manifest 
epileptic attacks began m their stead. Clearly the vision of 
the nurse meant the conversion of the mcompatible cnmmal 
tendency, symbolized by the bearded man, mto obvious 
disease. 

Occasionally such cases are still mainly functional, i.e. 
non-orgamc, so that somethmg may be done for them through 
analytical treatment That is why I have mentioned this case 
m some detail. It may show you what sort of thmgs may 
be gomg on behind the scenes m a child’s imnd. 

The fourth group is formed by the neurotic children. 
It is of course qmte beyond the scope of a smgle lecture to 
give you even an approximate idea of the abundance of 
s3miptoms and forms of the neurosis of childhood. Anything 
may be found between abnormally naughty behaviour and 
fully declared hystencal states and paroxysms. The distur- 
bance can be apparently physical, as for instance hysterical 
fever or abnormally low temperature, spasms, lameness, pam, 
troubles of digestion and so on , or it can be mental and moral, 
m the form of excitement or depression, lymg, sexual perver- 
sions, stealing, and so forth. I remember a very young girl 
who had suffered from the most obstmate constipation smce 
the first year of her life. She had already undergone every 
imagmable and unimagmable physical treatment. All had 
been useless, because the doctors had overlooked the one 
important factor m that child's hfe, which was a psychical 
one, namely, her mother. When I saw the mother and 
realized that she was the effective cause, I suggested treatment 
for her, advising her at the same time to leave the child alone. 
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Somebody else replaced the mother, and the very next day 
the trouble was gone. The solution of this problem was 
simple. The girl was the youngest child, the pet of a neurotic 
mother. The mother embodied all her phobias m the child ; 
she surrounded her with so much care and anxiety that the 
girl was never free from a state of apprehension and tension. 
And such a condition is, as you know, most unfavourable 
for the peristaltic function. 

The fifth group comprises the various forms of insanity. 
Although such cases are not frequent among children, there 
are to be found at least the first stages of that morbid mental 
disposition that later on, after puberty, develops mto detnerUta 
pracox m aU its mamfold forms. As a rule these children 
show a strange and bizarre behaviour they are mcompre- 
hensible, often maccessible, h)q)ersensitive, shut m, emotionally 
abnormal m the sense of bemg either mdifferent, or extremely 
explosive over tnflmg causes. 

I exammed a boy of fourteen, m whom sexual activity 
had begun suddenly and somewhat prematurely in a rather 
disqmetmg way, disturbmg his sleep and general health 
The trouble began when the boy went to a dance where a 
certam girl refused to dance with him He was very angry 
and left the dance When he reached home he tried to learn 
his school lessons , but he found that study was impossible 
on account of an increasmg and mdescnbable emotion m 
which fear, rage, and despair were combined More and more 
this emotion took hold of him, until at last he ran out mto 
the garden, where he rolled upon the ground m an almost 
unconscious condition. After a couple of hours the emotion 
passed and the sexual trouble began This is a t5q)ical 
pathological emotion characteristic of children with a bad 
inheritance There were several cases of dementta prtecox 
m this boy's family. 

It IS my conviction that it is absolutely necessary for 
any teacher, who would like to apply the prmciples of 
anal}rtical psychology in dealmg with the children m his 
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charge, to gam first a knowledge of the psychopathology of 
childhood and of the dangers of such pathological conditions 
as I have mentioned. Unfortunately, there are books about 
psycho-analysis that give the reader the impression that it 
is all very simple, and that the best of results are to be 
obtained by any tiro. No competent ahenist can endorse 
such superfiaal notions, and no wammg can be too emphatic 
against unskilled and frivolous attempts to analyse children. 
It is beyond question, that it is of the greatest value to the 
teacher to know what modem psychology has contributed 
to the understandmg of the child-mmd. But anyone who 
wishes to apply analytical methods to children should be 
thoroughly informed of the pathological conditions he may 
have to deal with. I must confess that I do not see how any- 
one, except a responsible physician, can dare to analyse 
children without a specialist’s assent and cooperation. 

For, to analyse a child is a most difficult and dehcate 
task The conditions under which we have to work are 
altogether different from those that govern the analysis of 
adults. As I pomted out m my lecture at the Tenitet 
Congress, the child has a pecuhar mentahty. As its body 
durmg the embryomc penod is a part of the mother’s body, 
so its mmd is for many years a part of the parents’ mental 
atmosphere This explains why so many neuroses of children 
are rather s5miptonis of the parents’ mental condition than 
a genume disease of the child. Only a very httle of the 
child’s psychic hfe is independent : most of it is drawn directly 
from the parents Such dependence is natural, and the 
natural growth of the child’s mind is mjured by any dis- 
turbance of it. You can imagme that a premature and 
mdelicate lUummation of sexual facts, coming from a stranger, 
can have a disastrous effect upon a child’s relations with his 
parents. And such an effect is almost mevitable when you 
apply a stnctly Freudian analysis, which — ^let it be .said most 
emphatically — is exclusively a sex-analysis, based upon the 
dogma that the relation of mother and child is necessarily 
sexual. 
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Of course any Freudian will assure you that he does not 
mean coarse sexuahty, but ‘ psycho-sexuahty ’ — an un- 
saentihc and logically unjustifiable extension of a concept 
over an area of facts beyond the apphcabihty of sex 
terminolc^. A child's regressive tendency can be designated 
an ‘ incestuous craving for the mother ’ only figuratively, 
just as the pnnutive mmd can express almost anjdhing by 
a sexual or any other metaphor, and just as we ourselves 
can designate any strong attachment to anything as a 
‘ marriage So too with the term ‘ (Edipus complex ' . 
this is merely figurative, a facon de purler, and should never 
be mistaken for a scientific term The word ‘ mcest ’ has 
a defimte meanmg, and designates a definite thing, and may 
be applied — though only metaphoncally — to an adult who 
is psychically unable to hnk up his sexuahty with its proper 
object. But to apply the same term to a child’s difficulties 
m the development of consciousness is worse than absurd 

My statement does not deny that pathological sex- 
prematunty exists. But such cases are decidedly morbid 
exceptions , and nothmg can justify the spreading of the 
concepts of pathology over the area of normal facts As it 
IS not justifiable to call blushmg a skm disease, or joy a 
mamacal fit, so cruelty is not necessarily sadism, pleasure is 
not necessarily lust, and firmness is not necessarily sex- 
repression. 

In stud)ang the history of the human nund one is impressed 
agam and agam by the fact that the growth of the mmd is 
the widening of the range of consaousness, and that each 
step forward has been a most pamful and laborious achieve- 
ment. One could almost say that nothing is more hateful 
to man than to give up even a particle of his unconsaousness. 
Ask those who have tried to mtroduce a new idea 1 Man — 
even the supposedly mature man — is deeply afraid of the 
unknown. The horror now is one of the most stnkmg elements 
of primitive life, and clearly is a normal brake upon 
adventuring. Why, then, should not a child hesitate to put its 
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foot forward into the unknown ? It is the too dose adherence 
to the parents that is unnatural and morbid, because the 
child’s too great fear of the unknown is itself equally morbid. 
Therefore it is one-sided reasoning to say that hesitation in 
the advance is necessarily a sex-dependence on the parents. 
Often it may be simply a reader pour mteux sauter 

Even in cases where children do exhibit sexual symptoms — 
where, m other words, the ‘ incestuous ’ tendency is obvious— 
I should advise careful examination of the parents’ mentahty. 
One finds astonishing thmgs . for instance, a father im- 
consciously m love with his own daughter, a mother uncon- 
sciously flirting with her own son, thus impartmg under 
cover of unconsciousness their own adult emotions to their 
children, who, again unconsciously, act the parts attnbuted 
to them. Unless diseased, children play these strange and 
unnatural roles only when they are unconsciously forced mto 
them by their parents’ attitude Let me illustrate what I 
mean by a case 

There was a family with four children, three daughters 
and one son. All four had been neurotic ever smce child- 
hood. They showed many symptoms of neurosis even before 
puberty. I omit unnecessary details, as I propose to describe 
the fate of that family only m its outhnes. 

The first daughter, when she was mneteen fell in love with 
a very mce and decent young man, and mtended to marry 
him. Although she loved him very much, she never allowed 
him to kiss her. But at the same time, she became fascmated 
by an uneducated sensual man whom she did not respect 
at all. In fact, she despised him. Nevertheless she had 
sexual relations with him. After a couple of months she 
could no longer stand the tension, and she broke down with 
a very serious form of neurosis. 

The second daughter was rather flirtatious. She declined 
a serious offer of marriage when she was twenty-two. Then 
she began a strange career: she flirted particularly with 
married men, upsetting and seducing them whenever she could. 
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The son was a typical psychasthenic neurotic, a woman- 
hater who seriously planned never to many, meanwhile 
clin ging to his mother in the most sentimental way 

The third daughter accepted an offer of mamage, then 
instantly fell into a very pecuhar state of mental confusion 
with hallucinations. When, six weeks later, she came out 
of this state she decided to marry another man whom she 
already knew. Several months later she mamed this second 
man, and thereupon immediately fell m love with her 
husband’s best friend. He felt it, resisted the fact, and 
avoided being alone with her But on one occasion, finding 
herself alone with him, she asked him to kiss her Instead, 
he rather awkwardly made for the door, and escaped. There- 
upon she immediately became insane and had to be confined 
in an asylum, where she remamed for two years 

I was professionally engaged upon all four cases. The 
history of every case pomted back unmistakably to a secret 
of the mother Eventually I learned the mother’s story 
When she was a young wife she fell m love with her husband’s 
best friend, and he fell m love with her They never confessed 
their love to each other, but kept at a safe and irreproachable 
distance. Thus it came about that the fnend remamed a 
bachelor and she remained with her husband, staying mainly 
lor the sake of the children Naturally such a condition 
could not fail to create a very morbid atmosphere in the home ; 
and nothmg infiuences children more than such backgroimd 
facts, of which no word is ever spoken. They have an 
absolutely contagious effect upon the attitude of the children. 
In this example the daughters imitated the mother’s attitude 
unconsaously, while the son compensated it by remaining, 
as it were, an unconscious lover, with a compensatory conscious 
contempt of women. 

You can realize that, in actual practice, it is not quite 
simple to deal with such cases. It would be a great mistake 
to assume that a merely mtellectual enhghtenment could 
reheve the situation. There is no techmque that could 
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blcist away such heavy blocks. The outcome rests with each 
individual’s life philosophy and its supreme ideals, or upon 
its customary madequacy, rather than upon any psycho- 
therapeutic technique Because the treatment of every 
senous case leads into a supreme conflict beyond the efiBcacy 
of any technique whatever, nobody should play with analysis 
as with an easy tool Those who wnte superficial and cheap 
books about the subject are either unconscious of the far- 
reachmg effects of analytical treatment, or else they are 
ignorant of the real nature of the human soul. 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Lecture III 

Scientific psychology has been either a physiological 
psychology, or else a rather unorganized accumulation of 
researches and observations concemmg isolated facts and 
functions. Certainly Freud’s exaggerated sex-hypothesis 
has been a hberatmg push towards a psychology of psychic 
complexities His work is really a psychology of the ramifica- 
tions of the sex-mstmct m the human psyche But despite 
the undemable importance of sex, it should not be assumed 
that anythmg and everything depends upon that instmct. 
Such a broad hypothesis works like coloured spectacles 
which obhterate every other shade of colour so that you 
see only red It is therefore a significant fact that Freud’s 
first pupil, Adler, made an entirely different hypothesis 
of equally wide apphcabihty. The Freudians usually fail 
to recognize Adler’s ments, eis they make a fanatical creed 
of their sex-hjqiothesis. But dogmatism and fanaticism 
are always compensations for hidden doubt. Religious 
persecutions take place only where heresy is a menace. 

There is no instinct in man that is not balanced by another 
mstmct Sex would be absolutely unchecked m man, if there 
were not a balancing factor in the form of an equally important 
instinct destined to counteract an imrestramed and therefore 
destructive functioning of the sex-instinct. As sex is a force 
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swaying man with compelling impulses, there is also a natural 
power of self-assertion and integration in him that helps 
him to resist any kind of emotional explosion. Even among 
primitive races we find severe restnctions put upon the sex- 
instinct as upon other instincts as well. Any restriction of 
the bhnd operation of the instmct of sex is denved from 
the instinct of self-preservation, which is practically Adler’s 
hypothesis. Unfortunately, Adler agam goes too far, 
neglectmg Freud’s point of view almost entirely, and thus 
falls mto the same error of one-sidedness and exaggeration. 
His psychology is the psychology of the ramifications of the 
impulse of self-preservation in the human psyche. It is, 
I adnut, no small undertaking to reconcile Freud and Adler, 
and I fuUy understand why, human nature bemg what it is, 
a definite, one-sided theory seems preferable to the ever- 
changmg aspect of truth. But nevertheless we should 
be able to gaze steadfastly upon this changing face of truth ; 
for otherwise we are no psychologists, but mere chemists of 
the psyche. We ought to be able to recogmze and to admit 
that much in the psyche really depends on sex, at times 
even eveiythmg, but that at other times httle depends on 
sex, and neeirly everythmg comes under the factor of self- 
preservation, or the power-mstmct, as Adler calls it. Freud’s 
mistake, as well as Adler’s, lies in this : each naively assumes 
the contmuous operation of a single instinct, as though 
it were a chemical constituent, always there and alwa 5 rs of 
the same quantity, like the two hydrogen atoms in water. 
If that were the case, certainly man would be sexual, as 
Freud says he is, and mtent upon power, as Adler describes 
him. But in hfe one of the two has to give way, as man 
cannot be both at the same time. That is, they act according 
to the prinaple : “ 6te-toi que je m'y metU ! ” The two 
theories would be irreconcilable if we were to regard the 
instmcts as fixed elements in the compound called the psyche. 
But why should we view the psyche as if it were a chemical 
body ? Everybody knows that instincts vary a great deal 
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in strength. At times sex is doimnant, at other times self- 
assertion or some other mstmct. That is the simple fact, 
but both explorers have completely overlooked it When 
sex prevails, everythmg becomes sexuahzed, as eveiything 
then either expresses or serves the sexual purpose. When 
hunger prevails, practically everything has to be explained 
in terms of desire for food. Why do we say, ‘ Don’t take 
him seriously — it is his bad day ’ ? Because we know that 
even a bad mood can alter a man’s psychic reactions, at times 
most profoundly. A fortiori, this is even more the case when 
very powerful mstmcts are mvolved. Thus we can easily 
reconcile Freud with Adler when we consider the psyche 
not as a rigid and unalterable system, but as an extremely 
movable or flmd activity, changmg kaleidoscopically m 
accordance with the predommant psychic content. In this 
way it may happen that we have to explam a certam mdividual 
on the basis of Freud’s theory before the weddmg, and after- 
wards rather accordmg to Adler, which common sense has 
done long ago. 

Such a reconciliation, however, leaves us in a rather dis- 
qmetmg situation. Instead of enjoymg appaurent security 
in a single so-called truth, we feel thrown out mto an mdefimte 
sea of ever-shiftmg basic conditions, where the helpless 
mdividual is tossed mcessantly from change to change. 
To recognize the psyche’s protean life and constant meta- 
morphoses IS to admit a truth less comfortable than a one- 
sided theory that stands secure m its rigidity. It makes 
the problems of psychology less simple. Yet we are liberated 
from the mcubus of ‘ nothmg but ', which is the mevitable 
latmotif of each one-sided view. As soon as the discussion 
becomes entangled with the problem of mstinct, things become 
painfully mtricate and involved. How shall we discriminate 
instincts ? How many instmcts are there ? What are 
instmcts after all ? Thus you are mvolved m biological 
questions, and become more bewildered than ever. I should, 
therefore, advise restriction to the psychological sphere. 
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without any assumptions as to the nature of the underl3nng 
biological phenomena. Perhaps the day will dawn when the 
biologist, and maybe even the ph5isiologist also, will shake 
hands with the psychologist at the pomt where those tunnels 
meet that each is digging through the mountain of the 
unknown. But that time has not yet come. In the mean- 
time, we should learn to become a httle more modest m the 
face of psychological facts; instead of knowmg exactly 
that certain things are ‘ nothmg but ’ sexuahty, or ' nothing 
but ’ vnU to power, we should take them more on theu: 
face value Take, for instance, a religious experience. Can 
science be sure that there is no such thmg as a rehgious 
instinct ? Can we safely assume that the rehgious 
phenomenon is always a secondary function, based upon the 
repression of sex ^ Can anyone show us those ‘ normal ' 
peoples or races which are free from such a foolish repression. 
But if it should chance that no one is able to point to that race, 
or at least to those tnbes among whom rehgious phenomena 
are entirely absent, then I really do not know whence one 
denves a justification for the assumption that the religious 
phenomenon is ' nothing but ’ a repression of sex ? And, 
moreover, has not history provided us with plenty of mstances 
in which sex is even an integral part of the religious 
experience ? So is it with art, which also is attnbuted to 
sexual repression, although even animals have aesthetic 
and artistic instincts. This ndiculous and almost patho- 
logical exaggeration of the importance of sex is m itself 
a symptom of a contemporaneous mental disturbance, which 
chiefly consists in the fact that our time has not a correct 
appreciation of sex. But whenever an important instinct 
has been undervalued, an abnormal over-valuation is bound 
to follow. And the more the under-valuation has been 
unjust, the more the subsequent over-valuation will be 
unsound. As a matter of fact, no moral condemnation 
could make sex seem so repulsive and disgustmg as the 
obscenity and blindfold stupidity of the Freudian hterature. 
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It amounts to nothmg less than a renewed and still more 
formidable depreciation of sex , and its intellectual crudeness 
makes scientific toleration superfluous. Thus, probably 
very much against the personal aspirations of Freud himself, 
his school is carrymg on the work of repression in a most 
efficient way Before Freud, nothing was allowed to be sexual ; 
now eveiythmg is nothing but sexual. If those who call 
themselves disciples of Freud were capable of a reasonable, 
and therefore decent, appreciation of the sex-factor, they 
certainly would not so depreciate it. But imconsciously 
they are afraid of the tremendous importance and over- 
whelmmg power of instmct, and hope to cut it down by 
intellectual defamation. Immense damage is done to the 
feelmgs through the Freudian doctnne, while it is ]ust through 
decent feehng, and through this alone, that we can hope to 
advance towards the solution of the sex-problem The sex- 
problem IS one of the mental diseases of our time, and just 
because it is a disease we should not allow its sick phantasies 
to bhndfold the eyes of science The fact that we are some- 
how wrong m our present judgment of sex should not cloud 
our imnds to such an extent that we see nothmg but sex, 
and drag down every beauty and every value into the mire 
of perverted phantasy, though it is well to acknowledge the 
fact, that our actual mentality is somewhere wrong concerning 
the sex-problem. To impute to the whole world our 
specifically western neurosis is more than ndiculous : it is 
msane 

I am sorry that I have to defend science against the 
mtrusion of a mass-neuroas. But you know as well as I 
do how great is the confusion of mmds in these days. It 
is so great that even well-meaning people beheve it to be 
them duty to talk of sex mcessantly, and even to their children, 
in order to avoid repression. Analytical psychology has 
really nothmg in common with all that. It is sunply con- 
cerned with complex mratal phenomena and them mam- 
festations in conduct. On the one ade, like any other saence. 
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it reduces complexity to its primitive origin or elements, 
though it refrains from an encroachment upon the field of 
biology. On the other side, m harmony with the essentially 
purposive structure of the psyche, it tnes to understand 
the psyche’s creative functioning. The reductive or stnctly 
analytical part has the task of estabhshmg the pnnaples 
of the structure of the human mmd, and also of selecting a 
suitable terminology. The synthetic or constructive part 
tnes to reconstruct conceptually the functiomng of mental 
complexities. 

The difference between this and any former psychology 
hes m the fact that anal3i:ical psychology does not avoid 
dealmg with admittedly complex mental phenomena, such 
as the four main functions of orientation thinking, feehng, 
intmtion, and sensation. We admit that we do not know 
what these functions really are. We should like very much 
to know into what primitive elements feehng, for instance, 
could be resolved. But despite our ignorance of ultunate 
principles, we deal with these functions as if they were clearly 
definable organs of the mind Another difference is the 
method of investigation We have no acadeimc laboratory. 
Our laboratory is the world. Our tests are real events of 
daily human life and the persons we test are our patients, 
relatives, friends, and — ^last but not least — ourselves. There 
are no needlepncks, artifiaal shocks, surprise-hghts, or any 
of the manifold paraphernalia of laboratory experiment ; 
but there are the pains and joys, the terrors and achievements 
of real life that provide us with our matenal. 

Our method is the imderstandmg of hfe as represented 
in the psyche of men. What we learn through imderstanding 
will not— it is my smcere hope— petrify into the form of an 
intdlectual theory, but will become a tool which, through 
practical apphcation, will improve its qualities so that it 
can serve its purpose as ideally as possible. The adjustment 
of human conduct is its purpose. Thus analytical psychology 
is eminently practical. It does not investigate for the sake 
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of investigation, but for the very immediate purpose of givmg 
help. That is its striking pecuhanty We could as well 
say that abstract science is its by-product, not its main 
purpose, which is agam a great difference from what one 
understands by an academic saence. 

It IS obvious that the purpose and mnermost meanmg of 
this new psychology is medical as well as educational, and 
therefore it must be as mdividual and as experimental as 
possible. The mvestigation of truth begins with each case 
anew, because any hvmg truth is mdividual and not to be 
denved from any previously estabhshed formula. Each 
individual is an expenment of everchangmg life, and an 
attempt at a new solution or new adaptation. We miss 
the most important values of an mdividual psyche when 
we mterpret it on the basis of any fixed theory, no matter 
how customary and accepted the theory may be. To the 
doctor this means the mdividual study of every case, to the 
teacher, the mdividual study of every pupil I do not mean 
to say that you should begm each mvestigation from the 
very bottom. Inasmuch as you already understand, you 
need no mvestigation. I speak of understanding only m so 
far as your patient or your child can agree with your mter- 
pretation ; understandmg that goes beyond the capaaty of 
your hearer is an unsafe busmess for both. It might be 
relatively safe with a child, but with an adult of a certam 
mental maturity it surely is not In any case of disagreement 
you must be ready to drop all your theones for the one 
purpose of finding the truth. As the truth is often hidden 
from the patient as much as from you, different techmques 
have been evolved, to open up any avenue to the unknown 
psychic contents. I say ‘ unknown ’ mtentionally ; I do 
not say ‘ repressed ' because I think it is altogether wrong to 
assume that whenever a content is unknown it is necessarily 
repressed. The analyst therefore who tries to assume the 
r 61 e of one who has foreknowledge of the patient’s unknown 
psychic contents is making a serious mistake. Such an 
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assiunption antiapates the patient and will most hkely 
suppress the truth m him. In any event, anticipation takes 
the wmd out of his sails, and he naturally comes to prefer 
heanng his truth from you. But thus nobody gains. More- 
over, you undermine the patient’s mental independence, 
a most preaous quahty that should on no account be mjured. 
One really cannot be careful enough, as people are most 
mcredibly eager to get nd of themselves, enslaving themselves 
to strange gods as soon as occasion offers. 

There are four methods of mvestigatmg the unknown m 
a patient : 

1. The first and simplest method is the assoaation 
method. I do not thmk I need go mto details, for this 
method has been known for twenty years. Its prmciple is 
the findmg out of the main complexes through irregulanties 
m respondmg to selected stimulus-words As an mtro- 
duction to mental analysis, and to the knowledge of the 
symptomatology of complexes, the method is to be recom- 
mended for a beguuier. You will find the necessary details 
in my book. Studies tn Word Association. 

2. The second method of symptom analysis has a merely 
historical value and was given up by Freud, its ongmator, 
long ago. By means of hypnotic suggestion the attempt was 
made to get the patient to reproduce the memones under- 
lying certam pathological symptoms. The method works 
very well m all those cases where a shock, a psychic wound 
or trauma, is the chief cause of the neurosis. It was on this 
method that Freud founded his earher trauma-theory of 
hysteria. But smce most of the cases of hystena are not 
of traumatic origm, this theory was soon discarded along with 
its method of mvestigation. In a case of shock, the method 
can have a therapeutic effect through the so-called ‘ abreaction ' 
of the traumatic contents. Dunng and after the war this 
method has been of use in the treatment of shell-shock and 
similar troubles 

3. The third method of anamnestic analysis is of greater 
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importance, both as a method of mvestigation and of 
therapeutics. It practically consists m a careful anamnesis, 
or reconstruction of the histoncal development of a neurosis. 
The material you get m this way is a senes of facts, more 
or less connected, accordmg to the patient’s abihty to recall 
the madents of the stoiy. He naturally omits many details 
which either seem unimportant to him, or which he has 
forgotten altogether. The expenenced anal3^t, knowing 
the general course of neurotic development, puts questions 
to the patient by the aid of which some of the gaps can be 
filled up. Often such a procedure alone can be of great 
practical value, as it enables the patient to understand 
the mam features of his neurosis, and this prepares him for 
an eventual decisive change of attitude It is, of course, 
unavoidable as well as mdispensable that the analyst does 
not only question, but that he gives certam hmts and eicplana- 
tions m order to point out the important connexions of which 
the patient is obviously imconsaous While actmg as an 
officer m the Swiss Army Medical Corps, I often had occasion 
to apply this kmd of analytical method. For instance, 
a recrmt mneteen years old reported sick with pains m the 
back. When I saw the young man he told me at once that 
he suffered from inffammation of the kidneys, and that the 
pam came from that malady. I asked him how he was able 
to diagnose his illness so defimtely, whereupon he said that 
an uncle of his had the same trouble and the same pams m 
the back. But further exammation revealed no sign of any 
orgamc disease whatever. It was obviously a neurosis. 
I went mto a careful mvestigation of the boy’s recollections 
The most important facts were that he had lost both his 
parents at a rather early age, and that he hved with the 
uncle he had just mentioned. The uncle was his dearly- 
loved foster-father. The day before he reported sick, he 
had received a letter from the unde, teUing him that he was 
laid up agam on account of his Bnght’s disease. The letter 
affected him unpleasantly and he had thrown it away at once. 
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without reahzmg the true character of the emotion he was 
thus trymg to suppress. This emotion was really anxiety, 
a great fear that his foster-father might die, recallmg his gnef 
at the loss of his parents. When this unknown dread had 
been brought to the surface, the boy relieved his feehngs 
by crying, with the result that the next morning he jomed 
the ranks agam. Here was an identification with the uncle, 
made mamfest by careful anamnesis. The realization of 
the suppressed emotion had a therapeutic effect. 

A similar case was that of a boy, who for weeks before 
I saw him had been under medical treatment for stomach 
trouble. I suspected that he was neurotic. The anamnesis 
revealed the fact that his trouble had begun when he heard 
the news that his aunt, who was like a mother to him, had 
to undergo an operation for cancer of the stomach. Such 
simple cases of neurosis are qmte frequent, and are very 
often accessible to this anamnestic analysis, the doctor addmg 
some good advice, or a suggestion, or an admomtion, after 
bringing about the consaous realization. 

This is the best practical method for the treatment of 
neurotic children. With children you cannot very well 
go mto the unconsaous through dream-analysis. In most 
cases you simply have to remove certam obstacles, which 
can be done without much techmcal analysis. Generally, 
the neurosis of a child would be a very simple matter if there 
were not the almost invanable coimexion of the child’s 
neurosis with a wrong attitude of the parents. This com- 
plication supports the child’s neurosis agamst all therapeutic 
attempts 

4. 'The fourth method is the analysis of the unconscious. 
Despite the fact that anamnestic analysis can reveal certam 
facts of which the patient is unconsaous, it is not what its 
origmator would have called ‘ psycho-anals^is ’. As a 
matter of fact, there is a remarkable difference between the 
two methods. The anamnestic method, as I pomted out, deals 
with conscious contents, or contents ready for reproduction. 
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while the anal3^is of the unconscious begins only when 
the reproducible materials are exhausted. I beg to point 
out that I do not call this fourth method ‘ psycho-anal3rsis 
as I wish to leave this term entirely to the Freudians. What 
they understand by psycho-anal3rais is really sex-analysis. 
It IS not merely a method, but amethod dogmatically connected 
with, and based upon Freud’s sex-theory. When Freud 
pubhdy declared that only what he called psycho-analysis 
was psycho-analysis, I had to separate my way from his, as 
I was unable to endorse his sex-theory. That is also the 
reason why I prefer to speak of this method as analysis 
of the unconscious. As I have just said, this method can be 
apphed properly only when the consaous materials are exhausted. 
By this I mean that an analysis of the unconscious is possible 
only after the consaous matenals have been exhaustively 
dealt with. The anamnestic method is really an introduction 
to the analysis of the unconsaous. Through a careful 
exammation of the patient’s consaous you become acquainted 
with him, and you establish what the old hypnotists called 
‘ rapport ’ with him. The personal rapport is of absolutdy 
prune importance it forms the only basis from which it 
is safe to tackle the unconsaous This is a fact very frequently 
neglected, and when neglected, it becomes the source of 
all the bad effects and dangers of the method. It is exactly 
hke sepsis in surgery. Even the most expenenced judge of 
human psychology cannot possibly know the psyche of another 
mdividual ; and so he must dqiend upon goodwill, i.e. the 
good rapport with the patient, who has to inform the analjrst 
when something goes astray. Of course, if you base your 
analj^ upon a fixed dogma that the human mmd is so-and-so, 
and that a neurosis is ‘ nothmg but ’ this-or-that, you make 
your task very easy — altogether too easy, as you are most 
likely to pass by your patient’s real mentality or to trample 
down his individuality. In the former case j^u have no 
effect at all, and in the latter a bad one. I have seen a good 
many patients injured by so-called * psjrcho-analysis '. 
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Without exception it was from the lack of rapport that the 
evil took its oiigm. It is only the most scrupulous observation 
of this rule that can prevent unforeseen catastrophies As 
long as you feel the human contact, the atmosphere of mutual 
confidence, there is no danger , even if you have to face the 
terror of msanity, or the menace of death, there is still that 
sphere of human trust, that certamty of understandmg and 
of bemg understood, that behef that both will persist, no 
matter how dark the way. It is by no means simple to 
establish such a rapport, and you cannot achieve it except 
by a careful comparison of your conscious standards. Mental 
resistance or mistrust on either side is a bad beginnmg. 
Whenever I discover the shghtest trace of mistrust or 
resistance, I take it very senously mto consideration, m order 
to give the patient a chance to re-establish his rapport 
The patient should always have a firm basis m his consaous 
relationship with his anal5rst, who m turn absolutely needs 
the rapport m order to be sufficiently mformed about the 
patient’s actual consciousness He needs this knowledge 
for very practical reasons Without it, he would not be able 
to understand his patient’s dreams correctly Therefore, 
not only m the beginnmg, but dunng the whole course of an 
anal}^ the personal rapport has to be the mam object of 
observation, as it is the personal rapport that prevents 
very disagreeable surprises, as well as deadedly fatal issues 
And not only that, the rapport is, above all else, the medium 
through which the anal5rst and the patient come into mental 
and spintual contact. The patient gams confidence m the 
anal}^t through the rapport, and so is enabled to make the 
analyst’s psychic values his own. He suns himself, as it 
were, m the analyst’s commonsense, poise, and normahty. 

I want to give you an illustration. A yoimg man of 
about thirty, obviously clever and very intellectual, came to 
me, not for treatment (as he said), but only m order to ask 
me one question. He gave me a rather volummous manu- 
script, whidi, he said, contamed the history and analysis 
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of his case. He called it a compulsion neurosis — qmte 
correctly, as I saw when I read the document. It was a 
sort of analytical autobiography, most intelligently worked 
out, and showing really remarkable introspection. It was 
a saentific paper, based upon wide readmg and accurate 
self-observation. I congratulated hun upon his achieve- 
ment, and asked him what he had really come for. He said, 
“Well, you have read what I have wntten. Can you tell 
me why, with all my msight, I am still as neurotic as ever ? 
According to the theory, having recalled even my earhest 
expenences, I should now be cured. I have read of many 
people who, with mfimtely less insight than I have, neverthe- 
less were cured Why should I be an exception ? 
Please tell me what it is that I have overlooked, or still 
repress.” 

I was somewhat nonplussed, and admitted that, at the 
moment, I could see no immediate explanation of why his 
really marvellous introspection had not touched his neurosis. 
" But,” I said, " allow me to ask you for more information 
about yourself personally.” “ With pleasure,” he answered. 
So I went on, “ Just a httle while ago you mentioned that 
you passed the wmter m Nice, and the summer in the 
Engadme. I assume you are the son of wealthy parents.” 

" Oh no,” he said, " they are not wealthy at all.” 

“ Then probably you have made your money yourself ? ” 

"No,” he rephed smilingly. 

“ But, how IS it then ? ” I asked with some hesitation. 

" Oh, that does not matter,” he said, " I got the money 
from a woman ; she is thirty-six, a teacher in a pubhc school. 
It’s a liaison, you know,” he added. 

" Don’t you thmk,” I said, " that the fact that you are 
finanaally supported by a poor woman might be one of the 
reasons why you are not yet cured ? ” 

But he laughed at what he called my " absurd moral 
intimation ” which, accordmg to his idea, had nothing to do 
with the structure of his neurosis. 
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“ Moreover,” he said, “ I have discussed this point with 
her, and we both agreed that it did not matter.” 

Then I said : " You assume then that, on account of the 
fact of having discussed the situation, the other fact of being 
supported by a poor woman is entirely abolished ? I assume 
you have not talked her money out of your pocket ? ” Where- 
upon he mdignantly rose and left the room. He is one of 
those many people who beheve that morahty has nothing 
to do with psycholi^, and that an intentional sm is no sm, 
inasmuch as it has been mtellectually rationalized. Obviously I 
had to mform my patient of my views. If we could have agreed 
upon them, we could have worked together. But if we had 
started by ignormg the impossible basis of his actual hfe, 
our work would have been useless. With such views only 
a cnmmal can adapt to hfe. But this patient was not 
criminal, he was only a modem mtellectual I beheve firmly 
in the power and the digmty of the mtellect, but feeling 
values count for something too. They are not mere mfantile 
resistances. This example shows you how decisive a factor 
the rapport is. 

When the anamnestic stage of analysis is past, which is 
when all the conscious material — ^reminiscences, questions, 
doubts, consaous resistances, and so on — are sufBaently 
dealt with, then one can proceed to the analysis of the un- 
conscious With this one really enters a new sphere From 
now on we are concerned immediately with this new sphere, 
with the hvmg psychic process, namely, with the dreams the 
unconscious produces. 

Dreams are neither merely reproductions of the memones 
of the past, nor abstractions from expenences They are 
the unsophisticated manifestations of the unconscious creative 
activity. Thus Freud’s theory that dreams are wish-fulfil- 
ments fits m to a certam extent with the nature of a dream, 
though not completely, according to my idea. What I 
have seen of dreams has made me regard the dream as a 
compensation-function, rathor than as a wish-fulfilment. 
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It is quite intelligible that when one ceases consaously to 
consider a problem, as a rule with negative result, hitherto 
unconscious potentiahties begm to be animated, and these 
are the producers of dreams. I will give you an illustration : 
a woman fifty-four years old, but comparatively youthful 
m appearance, consulted me about her neurosis, which had 
begun about one year after her husband’s death twelve years 
before. She suffered from a great many phobias. Of course 
she had a long tale to tell, from which I select only the facts 
that, smce her husband’s death, she had lived in her beautiful 
country home alone, her only son havmg hved abroad for 
several years. She was a narrow-mmded, only superficially 
educated woman, who had learned practically nothmg in the 
last forty years Her ideals and convictions belonged to the 
famous period of 1870-80. She was a loyal widow, hving, 
to the best of her abihty, as though her dead husband were 
only temporarily absent. She could not understand m the 
least what the reason for her phobias could be ; certainly it 
was no moral question, as she was a respectable member of 
the church 1 Such people as a rule beheve in physical causes 
only — phobias have to do with the heart, the lungs, or the 
stomach. Strangely enough the doctors had found nothing 
wrong with these organs ! Thus we came to an impasse, and 
I told her that from now on we should try to see what her 
dreams had to contnbute to her problem. The dreams were 
of the snapshot character: a gramophone playmg a love 
song , herself as a young girl, just engaged , her husband a 
doctor ; and so on Very clearly it was the problem of a 
second marriage. In the discussion of this problem I was 
very careful not to call such dreams ‘ wish-fulfilments ’, as 
the patient was already too much inchned to say of her 
dreams, " Oh yes, they are nothmg but phantasies. One 
dreams such foolish stuff 1 ” It was very important that 
she should seriously consider the fact that this was her 
problem. Her dreams were serious and purposeful, and had 
to be added to the other contents of consciousness, in order 
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to balance her blind and one-sided consaous attitude. This 
is a t5^ical example of the compensatory function of dreams. 

It is qiute obvious that the analyst needs a fair knowledge 
of the patient’s conscious attitude, else he has no foundation 
for a correct mterpretation. The sigmficance of the dreams 
IS always relative to the attitude of the consaous. In the 
case just given it is of course easy to see what such dreams 
mean. But if a young girl, just engaged, had such dreams 
(as she easily might) it is certam that their meanmg would 
be quite different. The analyst, therefore, always needs 
very good understandmg of the patient’s consaous, as it 
may even be that such dreams occur, and yet mean just the 
contrary of what they seem to suggest. Usually, it is almost 
impossible to interpret ordmary dreams without personal 
acquamtance with the dre am er But nevertheless there are 
occasionally fairly readable dreams, particularly with persons 
who are entirely unaware of the existence of dream-mterpreta- 
tion. Once while travellmg I was given a seat m a dmmg-car 
with two strangers. The one was a fine lookmg old gentle- 
man, and the other was a middle-aged man, apparently very 
mtelligent. From their conversation I gathered that they 
were mihtary men, presumably an old general and his adjutant. 
After a long silence, the old man suddenly said to his com- 
panion ; 

" Isn’t it odd what you dream sometimes ? I had a strange 
dream last night. I dreamt I stood m the rank and file with 
many young officers, and our commander-m-chief was 
questioning us. Eventually he came to me, but mstead of 
a technical question he asked me for a defimtion of the 
beautiful. I tried in vain to find a satisfactory answer, and 
I felt most pamfuUy ashamed when the commander went 
on to the next man, who vras a very young major, and asked 
hun the same question. This man at once gave a very good 
answer, just the one I should have given if I had not been 
unable to find it. This was such a shock to me that 
I woke up.” Then he added suddenly, and unexpectedly 
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addressing me • “Do you suppose that dreams could have 
a meaning '> " 

“ Well," I said, “ there are certam, meamngful dreams.” 

“ But what do you suppose such a dream could mean ? ” 
he asked sharply, with a certam nervous twitch m his face 
I said ' 

" Did you notice anythmg in particular about this young 
major ? What did he look hke ? ” 

“ He looked hke myself, when I was still a young major," 
said he. 

" Well then,” I said, " it looks as if you had forgotten or 
lost somethmg of which you were still capable when you 
were a young major Apparently the dream calls your 
attention to it " 

He thought awhile, then he burst out, “ That’s it, you have 
it ' When I was a young major, I was mterested m the fine 
arts, but afterwards my mterest was swamped in an ever- 
mcreeising flood of routme work " Then he kept absolutely 
silent, and nothmg more was said. After dinner I had a 
chance to converse with the man whom I took to be the 
adjutant. He confirmed my guess at the old man’s rank 
and he told me, moreover, that I had obviously touched a 
sore spot, as the general was known and feared as a red-tapist 
who meddled in even tnflmg matters with which he should 
not mterfere 

For the general attitude of this man it certainly would 
have been better if he had kept and cultivated some outside 
mterests, in order not to be drowned in mere routme which 
was neither m his own interest nor m that of his calhng. 

If I had analysed this officer, I should have shown him 
that it would be a wise course to assimilate the dream allegory. 
He thus would have been enabled to see his mistake, and to 
correct it. Dreams are of mestimable value in this respect 
if you can keep away from any theoretical prejudice, as for 
instance, that they must always have a sexual significance, 
or other morally mcomfiatible contents. You even defeat your 
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own purpose by such theoretical anticipations, and you 
arouse unnecessary resistances in the patient. I do not mean 
to deny that there are pl^ty of dreams with sexual contents, 
but they occur only with people m whom the sex-problem is, 
either permanently or temporarily, predominant. You know, 
for instance, that when one is hungry one often dreams of 
meals, and to explain this otherwise than by hunger would 
be ridiculous. Any instmct or tendency can be predommant 
at certain times and can appear accordingly in the dreams. 

The material you have to work with m the analysis of the 
unconscious does not consist of dreams only. There are 
products of the unconsaous which one calls phantasies. Those 
phantasies which are forms of imaginative activity, are either 
products of day-dreaming or revene, or else they are perceived 
by intmtion as a sort of vision or inspiration. You can analyse 
them in the same way as you analyse dreams. There are two 
ways of interpretmg which you apply according to the nature 
of the case under treatment. First, there is the so-called 
reductive method. Its main purpose is to find out the elemen- 
tary instinctive impulses underlying the dream. Take as an 
example the dreams of the elderly woman I mentioned just 
now. Surely in that case it is most important that the 
dreamer should see and understand the underlymg mstmctive 
content. This she must do because she has repressed the 
realization of the sex-instinct. In the case of the old general, 
however, it would be rather artifiaal to speak of repression, 
as it IS qmte unhkely that he repressed his mterest m the 
fine arts. He rather drifted away from them in the course 
of time. The dream mterpretation m his case had a constructive 
purpose, as the dream was trying to add something to his 
conscious attitude, roundmg it out as it were. But m the case 
of the lady the understanding of the sex-factor will have an 
almost caustic effect on her conscious, very old-fashioned, 
and narrow-minded ideals. 

Thus we apply a method chiefly reductive in all cases of 
morbid or otherwise foolish superstructures in the c 
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Concerning such things you may say ‘ nothing but On the 
other hand, we must apply a constructive method in all 
those cases where the consaous attitude is more or less normal, 
but capable of greater development and refinement. In such 
cases you need only build up, since puUmg down would mean 
useless destruction. When you mterpret reductively you 
treat the s5mbol very much in the way that Freud pointed 
out. But m appl5mg the constructive method you follow 
just the opposite course. Take, for instance, the serpent 
symbol, frequent in mythology and in dreams. Reductively, 
it is nothmg but a disgmse of the mmbrum mnle] con- 
structively It can mean an3dhmg else, chiefly danger, as man 
(like the monkey and the horse) has an mstmctive fear of 
snakes. I had a woman patient who constantly dreamt of 
snakes for days before she was laid up with an organic malady. 
It seems to me that most people who are afraid of the sex- 
instinct are especially likely to dream of the male sex organ 
under the disguise of the snake. I have often found the serpent 
symbol to be a direct expression of fear. And fear is, as 
you know, an elementary affect which cannot be reduced 
to sex. 

Reduction leads to the histoncal or biological foundations, 
construction leads to the understanding of the purpose of a 
symbol. Blmd and one-sided reduction can do great harm 
through depreciation and destruction of vital values. Indis- 
cnminate construction can end m foolish and superstitious 
phantasies equally mjunous to the patient. To decide when 
to apply the one or the other method rests with the anal5ret’s 
.skill and experience. Practical medicme is, and has always 
been an art, and the same is true of practical analj^is. True 
art is creation, and creation is beyond aU theones. That is 
why I say to any b^inner : Learn your theones as well as 
you can, but put them aside when you touch the miracle 
of the hving soul. Not theones, but your own creative 
individuality alone must decide. 
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Lecture IV 

Through the anal}^is and interpretation of dreams and 
phantasies we try to understand the tendenaes of the imcon- 
scious. When I say " tendenaes of the unconsaous ” it 
sounds almost hke a personification of the unconscious , that 
IS, as if the unconscious were an autonomous factor centred 
m itself. But from a scientific pomt of view the unconsaous 
IS simply a quality of vanous psychic phenomena One 
cannot even say what these phenomena are, and whether they 
are usually unconsaous or not , for anythmg may be or can 
become unconsaous Anythmg you forget, anythmg from 
which you divert your attention until it is forgotten becomes 
unconscious Anythmg m general that loses a certam energic 
intensity becomes subhmmal When you add to your lost 
memones the many subliminal sense perceptions, the many 
subliminal and half-subhmmal thoughts and feelmgs, then 
you get some idea of the upper layers of the unconscious 
Such is the material you have to deal with m practical analysis 
Some of these unconsaous contents have the special quahty 
of being actively repressed by the consaous Through a 
more or less wilful act of diversion of attention from certam 
consaous contents, and through an active resistance against 
them, they are eventually expelled from consciousness. A 
contmuous resistant mood of the conscious keeps those 
activated contents artifiaally below the threshold of con- 
saousness This particular case is a regular occurrence m 
hysteria. It is the begmiung of the dissoaation of the person- 
ality which IS one of the conspicuous features of a senous case 
of hysteria. Despite the fact that repressions also occur in a 
more or less normal mentahty, the absolute loss of repressed 
memones is pathological even when it occurs in an otherwise 
normal mmd. The repression (or rather suppression as I 
would prefer to call it) is m itself a normal process which 
we use every day. Whenever you divert your attention in 
order to concentrate it upon another subject, you have to 
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suppress the former contents of consaousness And when 
you cannot lose sight of them you are unable to change your 
subject. Normally you can go back to them at any time, 
they remain reproduable. If they cannot be recalled, it may 
be a case of repression. If so, there must be some consaous 
mterest that makes forgettmg desirable But, on the other 
hand, it might be a case of simple forgettmg, which mvanably 
happens when such contents are only loosely connected with 
other conscious contents Normal forgettmg is by far the 
most frequent process, while repre^ion is an artifiaal loss of 
memory, an autohypnotic amnesia It is not, accordmg to 
my opmion, justifiable to assume that the unconsaous consists 
of repressed materials only, or even chiefly Thmk of the 
logical results of the assumption that the unconscious consists 
of repressed matenals only * Then you need only to remove 
certam conscious resistances to make the lost memories agam 
consaous , and through this procedure the unconsaous 
would be completely deflated, so that it would collapse and 
cease to exist < More than once have I heard such naiveties 

It IS true that repressed memones are very impressive 
contents of the unconscious, but to denve the nature of the 
total unconscious from the exceptional fact of repression 
would be quite arbitrary You carmot envisage healthy hfe 
through the eyes of a pathologist. 

The repression-theory of the unconsaous is qmte 
inadequate to expkm its real nature, as it is based upon 
abnormal facts. The same thing that has happened to the 
concept of repression has occurred to the sex-theory it has 
been exaggerated out of all proportion As early as 1904 I had 
objected to the abuse of this term Freud has never taken 
mto account the fact that even important contents can dis- 
appear from consciousness without the slightest trace of 
repression. They automatically vanish, very much to the 
individual’s distress, and not at all on account of a consaous 
interest that rej'oices over the loss. I do not speak of normal 
forgetting which is only a very natural leakage of energic 
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intensity, but I am thinking particularly of those cases in 
which a previously unconscious process begins to have an 
attractive influence on the conscious. In such a condition, 
any conscious contents analogous to the underlying un- 
consdons content are hable to disappear suddenly, not by 
repression from above, but by attraction from below. One 
may even discover certam contents that were before entirely 
unconscious through the existence of what we might call 
‘ holes ' in the consaous. You cannot call such cases 
‘ repressions ’. It would be better to call them ‘ eclipses '. 
Naturally if you assume that the unconsaous chiefly consists 
of repressions, then you cannot ima gine any creative activity 
m the unconscious ; and you logically arrive at the conclusion 
that ‘ echpses ’ are nothing but secondary effects following 
a repression. But then you must also conclude that anything 
which the unconsaous produces is nothing but a result of 
repression. Thus you amve at the well-known Freudian 
absurdity : art and religion are nothing but substitutes for 
repressed infantile sexuahty. It is astonishmg how fairly 
intelligent people can quibble over such sophistical nonsense. 
Apply this logic to any human mvention which admittedly 
takes its ongm in creative fantasy. Take, for instance, the 
notion of primitives first taldng shelter under bushes and 
trees. Then they began to repress somethmg, either the idea 
of their rather humid and airy abodes, or perhaps their 
infantile sexuahty. Thus they found themselves lacking in a 
certain satisfaction, and they sought to gratify it m building 
huts Thus it comes about that Westminster Abbey is 
nothing but a repressed mfantile longing for a bush shelter. 
Only one does not understand how it came about that the 
primitive man, when he had such a longing for his dwelling- 
hole, could ever make up his mmd to such a foohdi substitution. 

Why can we not simply admit as, moreover, experience 
^ows us everyday to be the case, that the unconscious is a 
living, and therefore creative, process, and that it does not 
need any pathological repression to release its creative 
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function ! As a matter of fact, neurosis and morbidity are 
proportionate to the d^;ree of genuine repression. Ought 
we really to assume that all the beauty and grandeur of the 
works of man are nothing but poor substitutes for infantile 
primitiveness ? Is there any reason why the Freudians 
should not take their own creed as such a neurotic substitu- 
tion ? The man who creates is not necessarily a neurotic. 
The more neurotic he is, the more is he a sick man. Disease 
never promotes creative work; on the contrary, it is the 
most serious obstacle to creation. No dissolution of any 
repression whatsoever can destroy true creativeness. And so 
you never can deplete the unconsaous It is the ever-creative 
mother of consaousness. Consciousness, which is the ego’s 
awareness of its relatedness to what goes on within the 
psyche, has evolved, both m the individual and m the race, 
out of unconsciousness. 

When you ask how consciousness arose from tmconsaous- 
ness, then I must answer, that we can only infer from present 
expenence an origin far hidden in the gulf of the past, and 
beyond the reach of science. I do not know whether such a 
conclusion is permissible, but it may have been that even 
in those remote times consciousness arose in much the same 
way as it arises to-day. There are two distmct ways in which 
we see consciousness come about. The one is a moment of 
high emotional tension comparable to that scene in Wagner’s 
Parsifal, where Parsifal, in the instant of greatest temptation, 
suddenly realizes the meaning of Amfortas’ wound. The other 
way IS a contemplative condition, where representations 
move like dream-images. Suddenly an association between 
two apparently discormected and remote representations 
takes place, through which a great amount of latent energy 
may be released. Such a moment is a sort of revelation. In 
each case it is a concentration of energy, arising from an 
external or internal stimulus, that brmgs about conscious- 
ness. Many, but not all, of the early infantile memories retain 
the traces of such sudden flares of consciousness. Like so-caUed 
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histancal accounts coming down from very anaent times, some 
are traces of real facts and some are purely mythical. In other 
words some were of objective, some of subjective origm. 
The latter are often highly symbohcal, and of great import- 
ance for the later psychic hfe of the mdividual. Most of the 
early impressions m hfe are soon forgotten and go to form 
the mfantile layer of what I call the personal imconscious. 
There are defimte reasons why I divide the unconsaous mto 
two parts The personal unconsaous contains eveiythmg 
forgotten, or repressed, or otherwise sublunmal that has been 
acquired by the individual consaously or unconsciously. 
Such matenals have an unmistakably personal stamp. But 
other contents are to be found, often enormously strange to 
the mdividual, and beanng scarcely a trace of personal quahty. 
You may discover such matenals frequently m msamty, where 
they contnbute not a httle to the confusion and disorientation 
of the patient. In dreams of normal people such strange 
contents also occasionally appear When you analyse a 
neurotic patient, and compare his unconsaous matenal with 
that of a case of dementia pirecox, you at once feel the stnkmg 
difference. With the neurotic, almost all the matenal 
produced is of a personal ongm, and his thoughts and feehngs 
move m the sphere of his family and his set. But in a case 
of insaiuty very often the personal memones disappear 
behmd collective representations of a most dynaimc character. 
The madman hears the voice of God speakmg to him ; his 
vision shows him cosmic revolutions, and it is as though a 
veil had been drawn away from a world of ideas and emotions 
hitherto concealed. He suddenly begins to talk of ghosts, 
demons, witchaaft, and seaet magical persecutions. It is 
not difBcult to define what world these belong to • it is the 
world of the prumtive mind which is deeply unconsaous 
in cultured moderns so long as they are normal, but which 
rises to the surface when somethmg fatal happens to the 
conscious. This I call the collective unconsaous. ‘ Collective ’ 
because it is not an individual acquisition, but rather the 
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fanctionuig of the inhented brain structure, which, in general, 
IS the same m all human bemgs, and, m certam respects, is 
even the same m all mammals. The inhented bram is the 
result of the ancestral psychic hfe. It consists of the structural 
deposits of psychic activities repeated innumerable times 
m the hves of our ancestors. Our mdividual consaous is 
a superstructure upon the collective unconsaous, and usually 
its mfluence on the consaous is subtle and almost imper- 
ceptible Only at times does it appear in our dreams , and 
whenever it does, it produces strange and marvellous dreams, 
remarkable for their beauty, or their demoniacal horror, or 
for their enigmatic wisdom People often hide such dreams 
as preaous secrets and they are quite nght in domg so, for 
they have an enormous importance for the mdividual’s 
psychic balance Even though they are beyond the 
mdividual’s mental range, and may never be qmte understood, 
they stand out as spintual landmarks It is hopeless to 
interpret such dreams reductively, as their real value and 
meamng hes in themselves they are spintual expenences 
that defy any attempt at rationalization In order to 
illustrate what I mean, let me tell you the dream of a young 
theological student I do not know the dreamer himself, 
so that my personal mfluence is excluded 

He dreamt that he stood before a beautiful and shimng 
pnestly figure called the white magiaan, his master, whose 
disaple he felt himself to be. The master was clad m a long 
black robe He was kmdly though austere, and the disaple 
worshipped him. Then there came another figure, the 
black magician, who wore a white robe He also was very 
beautiful and radiant, and the dreamer admired him too. 
Evidently the black magician wished to talk to the master, 
but he hesitated to do so m the presence of the disaple 
The master said to him : ' Speak, he is an innocent ’ Then 
the black magiaan began to tell a strange tale of how he had 
chanced to find the lost ke}^ of paradise, and did not know 
how to use them. He came, he said, to the white magician. 
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to ask for an explanation of the secret of the ke3rs. He 
explained that the king of his country had been seeking 
a suitable burial monument for himself. By chance some of 
his subjects had dug up an old sarcophagus, contaming the 
mortal remains of a virgm. The king opened the sarcophagus, 
threw out the bones, and had the empty sarcophagus rebuned 
to preserve it for later use But these bones on bemg exposed 
to the dayhght became reanimated and took the form of a 
black horse that ran away to the desert. The black magiaan 
followed the horse across and beyond the desert , and there, 
after many vicissitudes and difficulties, he found the lost 
keys to paradise. Here ended his story. But the white 
magician remamed silent. And here the dream ended. 

I thmk such a dream can help you to reahze the difference 
between the ordmary personal dream and the dream that has 
the value of an mestimably important spintual experience. 
Anybody with an open mmd can feel a weighty meanmg m 
this dream without any analysis or interpretation Such a 
dream, you will certainly agree, obviously arises from a 
deeper level than the ordmary, current dreams. 

Obviously we are here touchmg problems of vast 
imjiortance, and we feel tempted to dwell upon this subject 
for a while. But as Candide says, " II faut cuUxver notre 
jardtn." Our dream is a pure example of the depths below 
the personal unconsaous. In the Freudian doctrme the 
collective unconscious has no place. But I hold that, in 
treating the problems of an mdividual mmd, you must 
not close your eyes to the fact that it consists largely of 
mhented elements. And it is only heredity that can explam 
the astonishmg analogies between mythology on the one hand, 
and dreams and delusions on the other. It is true that the 
collective unconsaous becomes apparent only when some 
unusual condition releases its mdependent activity. When 
insanity threatens, or when the way of hfe forks before us, and 
we are confronted with the necessity of making an irrevocable 
choice, and also in moments of great danger, these super- 
personal figures of our own fate come to tap us gently on the 
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shoulder. Such a dream from the collective unconscious is in 
the nature of a memento mart. But to many sane people these 
veiled mtimations of eternal things appear m a grotesque 
light, especially when contrasted with the multitude who are 
frittering their hves away m the and futihties of routme work 
or amusement seeking 

The collective unconscious is a problem that seldom 
enters into practical work with children. Obviously their 
problem is adaptation to a very personal reahty. They need, 
above all else, consciousness , and their connexion with 
pnmordial unconsciousness has to be severed, because its 
persistence would be a formidable obstacle to the evolution 
of consciousness But if I were discussmg the psychology 
of people beyond middle life, I should have a good deal more 
to say about the significance of the collective unconsaous 
You should always bear in mind that our psychology vanes 
not only according to the momentary predonunance of a 
certain impulse, but also according to the mdividual’s phase 
of hfe You should be careful, therefore, not to attnbute 
an adult’s psychology to a child You must not treat a 
child as you would an adult. Above all. the work cam never 
be as systematic as with the adult , for a real, systematic 
dreaim-amal)rsis is hardly possible Moreover it is undesirable, 
since manifestations of the unconscious should not be called 
to the attention of children • one can easily airouse unwhole- 
some cimosity, or create an abnormal precocity and self- 
consaousness through entermg upon psychological details 
appropnate only to an adult. When you have difficult 
children to treat, you had better keep your knowledge of 
analytical psychology to yourself, because simphcity and 
common sense are what the child needs. Your analytical 
knowledge ought to serve your own attitude, because it 
IS a well-known fact that children are almost uncannily 
sensitive to the teacher’s personal shortconungs. They know 
mtuitively the false from the true. 'Therefore the teacher 
should watch his own psyduc condition, so that he can be 
sure of the source of the trouble when things are going wrong 
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With a child in his care. He himself may be the unconsaous 
cause of evil. 

Of course we should not be naive about that there are 
people, anal5^ts, cis well as teachers and parents, who secretly 
think that they have the right to behave as they like, and 
that it is up to the child to adapt for better or worse, much 
as he must adapt to the bfe of the world when the tune comes 
for him to enter it Such people are convinced at heart (not 
openly) that the only thmg that matters is matenal success, 
and that the only convmcing moral limitations are those 
of the penal code Where unconditioned adaptation to the 
tangible powers of the world is accepted as the supreme 
prmciple, it would of course be vain to expect the person m 
authonty to exercise psychological mtrospection as a moral 
obhgation I myself carmot endorse such a philosophy , 
but since we are not the judges of the world we cannot call 
such an attitude ‘ wicked ’ But we should know what 
our convictions are, and stand for them Upon one’s own 
philosophy, conscious or unconscious, depends one’s ultunate 
mterpretation of facts Therefore it is wise to be as clear as 
possible about one’s subjective pnnciples As the man is, 
so will be his ultunate truth 

As each practical analysis is almost exclusively individual, 
you can hardly picture the treatment of a case from a general 
descnption of the process I should like, therefore, to 
tell you about the treatment of several cases, the histones 
of which I owe to the welcome collaboration of my pupil, 
Mrs. F. Wickes, consultmg psychologist at St Agatha’s 
School, New York 

The first case is that of a boy, seven years old, who showed 
lack of co-ordmation in walkmg One eye was shghtly 
crossed, and his speech was defective He was given to 
sudden wild tempers, and would keep the house m an uproar 
with his rages, throwing thmgs about and threatening to kill 
the fanuly. He liked to tease and to show power. At school 
he fought other children , he could not read, or take his 
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place m the class of children of the same age. A ph)rsician 
diagnosed him as mentally defective After bemg m school 
for about six months, the rages mcreased until there were 
several each day. He was the first chdd, a bright, happy 
baby, and he had continued to be happy and fnendly until 
about five and a half, but between three and four he developed 
night terrors. He was late m learning to talk. The tongue 
was found to be tied, and an operation was performed. 
He still could hardly articulate at five and a half years, 
and it was found that the hgaments had not been properly 
cut This was remedied. When he was five, a small brother 
was bom. He was delighted at first, but as the baby 
developed he seemed at times to hate him When the httle 
brother began to walk, which he did unusually early, our 
patient began to develop wild tempers He would show 
great vindictiveness, alternating with moods of affection 
and remorse As these rages seemed to be brought on by 
almost anythmg, no matter how tnfling, no one attnbuted 
them to jealousy As the rages mcreased, the mght-terrors 
decreased. Intelhgence tests showed unusual abihty m all 
thought problems He was dehghted at every success and 
became fnendly when encouraged, but was imtable over 
failures The parents were brought to see that the rages 
were compensatory power manifestations which developed 
as he realized his own impotence, first in seemg the httle 
brother praised and admired for doing with perfect ease the 
thmg that was impossible to him, then m havmg to compete 
on such unequal terms with the other children at school 
While he had remained the only child, whose parents lavished 
special care on him because of his handicaps, he was happy, 
but when he tried to compete on unequal terms he was like 
a httle anunal trymg to break a cham. The rages, which 
the mother said were most apt to occur when " some httle 
bit of a thing went wrong ”, were found to be often connected 
with the times when the httle brother had been made to talk 
and to show off before visitors. 
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The boy developed very fnendly relations with the 
psydiologist, whom he called “my fnend". He began to 
talk quite freely of his tempers. He would not tell his dreams, 
but recounted bombastic phantasies of killing everybody, 
and of walking round with a big sword to cut off their beads. 
One day he suddenly stopped such a reatal, and said, “ And 
that’s what I mean to do. Now what do you think of that ? ’’ 
The psychologist laughed and answered, " I think just what 
you do — ^it’s bunkum ” The psychologist gave him a picture 
of Santa Claus that he had admired, saymg, " You and Santa 
Claus and I know that’s bunkum ’’ His mother hung the 
picture up for him, and the next day m one of his rages he 
caught sight of it Stopping short, he remarked, “ Santa 
Claus, that’s bunkum,’’ and did the thmg he had refused to 
do. He then began to think of his rages as something 
that he made use of for a purpose and enjoyed He showed 
remarkable mtelhgence m seemg through his own motives 
His parents and teachers co-operated in praismg the efforts 
and not the attainment. He was made to feel his place 
as oldest son. Special attention was given to speech 
training. Slowly the rages began to be controlled For 
a time the old mght-terrors mcreased as the rages decreased, 
but then they became fewer. 

An immediate cure of a trouble that began so early, based 
upon orgamc mfenonties, is not to be expected. It will take 
years before a complete adaptation is reached Obviously, 
it is a marked feeling of infenonty that is at the bottom of 
this neurosis. It is a case where the Adlenan psychology 
of the power complex based upon mfenonty apphes. The 
symptomatology clearly shows how the neurosis tnes to 
compensate for the lack of effiaency. 

The second case concerns a httle girl about nine years 
old. She ran a low temperature for three months and was 
unable to attend school. She had no other special S5miptoms 
except loss of appetite and languor. The physician could 
find no cause for the condition Both the father and mother 
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were sore that they had the child’s full confidence and that 
she was not worried or unhappy m any way. The mother 
finally admitted that she and the father were not happy 
together ; but, she said, they never discussed their dij£culties 
before the child, who was completely unconsaous of them. 
The mother wished for divorce, but could not make up her 
mmd to the changes mvolved. It remamed an open question 
between the parents, and m the meantime they made no effort 
to adjust any of the difficulties that caused their unhappiness. 
Each had an unduly propnetonal, emotional attachment 
to the child who, m turn, had a strong father-complex. She 
often dept m his room m a small bed dose to his and came 
mto his bed m the mommg. She gave the foUowmg dreams. 

“ I went with father to see grandmother Grandmother 
was m a boat, a big one She wanted me to kiss her 
and wanted to put her arms round me, but I was afraid of her. 
Father said, ‘ Why, I want to kiss grandmother I ’ I did 
not want him to. I was afraid that something would happen 
to him Then the boat went off and I couldn't find anybody, 
and I was fnghtened.” 

Several times she dreamt of the grandmother. Once she 
was all mouth, wide open I dreamt of a big snake. It 
came out from under my bed and played with me ” She often 
spoke of the snake dream, and bad one or two others which 
were similar The grandmother dream she told with 
reluctance, and then confessed that she was afraid whenever 
her father went away that he would not come back. She 
had guessed the parents’ whole situation, and said that she 
knew her mother did not hke her father ; but ^e did not 
want to talk about it, because it "would make them feel 
badly ’’. Her father went away on business tnps, and then 
die was always afraid he would leave them. She also had 
noticed that her mother was happier then. The mother came 
to see that she was not savmg the child, but only making 
her iU by leaving the situation unsolved The parents had 
cither to attack their difficulties with each other, and 
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endeavour to work out a real adjustment, or decide to 
separate. They chose the latter course, and explained the 
situation to the child. The mother had been sure that a 
separation would make the child lU, but mstead her health 
improved just as soon as the real situation was brought 
mto the open She was told that she would not be separated 
from either parent but would have two homes, and, though 
the divided time seems a poor arrangement for any child, 
her rehef at no longer bemg a prey to her vague fears and 
mtmtions was so great, that she returned to normal health and 
to a real enjoyment of her school and play 

A case hke this is often a great puzzle to the general 
practitioner He seeks m vain an organic cause for the 
trouble, and he does not know that he should look further — 
for no medical textbook would admit the possibihty that 
trouble between father and mother can be made respon- 
sible for a child’s persistent fever. To the analyst, however, 
such cases are by no means unknown or strange The child 
is so much a part of the psychic atmosphere of the parents, 
that secret and unsolved trouble between them can mfluence 
the child’s health profoundly The ‘ parttctpaiion mystique ', 
that IS, the primitive unconsaous identity of the child with 
its parents, causes the child to feel the conflicts of the parents, 
and to suffer from them as if they were its own troubles 
It is hardly ever the open conflict or the manifest difficulty 
that has the poisonous effect , it is almost always a disharmony 
repressed and neglected by the parents The real first cause 
of such a neurotic disturbance is, without exception, the 
unconscious. It is the thmgs vaguely felt by the child, 
the oppressive atmosphere of apprehension and self-consaous- 
ness, that slowly pervade the child’s mmd hke a poisonous 
vapour. 

What this child seemed to feel most, was her father’s 
unconsaous. When a man has no real relationship with his 
wife, then naturally he seeks another love object. If the man 
is not conscious of this seeking, or if he represses phantasies 
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of that kind, then the hbtdo on the one side regresses to the 
memory image of the mother, and on the other, it invariably 
seeks the daughter, if there is one This is what might be 
called imconscious mcest. You cannot hold a man responsible 
for that, as it IS an entirely automatic process , but he should 
be held responsible for being unconscious It is morally 
wrong for him to neglect his love-problem. Unfortunately, 
it is almost a collective ideal to be as neghgent and unconscious 
of love matters as possible Behmd the mask of respectabihty 
and decency the power of neglected love poisons the children 
Of course you cannot blame the average man, as he receives 
no guidance in solvmg the great problem of love from current 
ideals and conventions. These, unfortunately, are all m 
favour of negligence and repression 

The dream of the grandmother shows how the father's 
unconsaous processes are penetratmg the child’s unconscious 
He wishes to kiss his mother, and the child feels forced m 
the dream to kiss her The latter, bemg " all mouth, wide 
open ” suggests swallowmg Obviously the child is m danger 
of bemg swallowed by her father’s regressive hbido That 
IS why she dreams of a snake , for the snake, since ancient 
times, has alwa}^ been the symbol of danger of bemg caught 
in coils, or swallowed, or poisoned You will understand 
such dreams better if you read what I have wntten about 
serpent-symbohsm m my book. Psychology of the Unconscious 
The case also shows how apt children are to see very 
much more than the parents would suspect. It is of course 
quite impossible that parents should have no complexes 
at aU that would be superhuman But they should deal 
with them consciously, they should make it a duty to work 
them out for the sake of their children They should not 
evade their troubles, and try to repress them m order to 
avoid pamful discussions. The love-problem is part of 
mankmd's heavy toll of suflermg, and nobody should be 
ashamed that he must pay his tnbute It is a thousand 
times better m every respect for parents frankly to discuss 
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their problems, instead of leavmg their complexes to fester 
m the imconsaous. 

In such a case, what possible good could come from tellmg 
a child about mcestuous phantasies and father-fixations ? 
Such a procedure would make the child beheve that it was 
all the fault of her own immoral or at least foolish nature, 
and would heap a burden of responsibihty upon her which 
m reahty belongs to her father. She suffers, not because 
she has unconsaous mcestuous tendencies, but because her 
father has them She is a victim of the wrong atmosphere 
in the home, and her trouble disappears as soon as her parents 
settle theirs. 

The third case concerns a very bnlhant girl of thirteen, 
reported as anti-soaal, rebelhous, and unable to adapt herself 
to school conditions, where the other girls were aged sixteen 
and seventeen. At times she was very mattentive and would 
even make irrelevant answers, for which she would give no 
explanation. She was a big, over-developed girl, apparently 
m the best of health, who had matured when barely eleven 
The child was frightened by her strong physical sexual 
discomforts and desires Her mother was a bnlhant, 
mtellectual woman with an mtense will to power, who had 
early deaded that her daughter should enter college very 
young and be a prodigy. She had stimulated every budding 
mtellectual abihty, and had suppressed all emotional growth. 
The father’s busmess took him from home a great deal, 
and he seemed to have place m the girl’s mmd rather as a 
shadowy ideal than as an actual person. The child suffered 
from a tremendous urge of pent-up emotion which fed upon 
homosexual phantasies more real than the objective world. 
She confessed that she would sometimes long to be caressed 
by some particular instructor , and then suddenly she would 
see all her clothes drop off, and that then she would lose track 
of what was bemg said, hence her “ absurd answer ”. Here 
is one of her dreams ; “ I saw my mother in the bath-tub, 
which grew big. Then I saw her shp down, and I knew that 
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she was drowning, but I could not move. Then I was tembly 
frightened, and began to cry because I had let her drown ; 
and I awoke crymg.” 

This dream helped her to raise to consaousness her buned 
resentments at bemg forced mto such an unnatural, precoaous 
existence. She reahzed her desu-e for normal compamonship 
Little could be accomphshed m the home , but a change of 
surroimdmgs, the understandmg of her problem, and the 
frank discussion helped her a good deal. 

This case is very simple, but most t 5 T)ical. The parents’ 
r61e is agam conspicuous It is a typical case of a marriage 
between a man obviously eaten up by busmess, and an 
ambitious woman who projects her own ambition mto the 
child. The child is obhged to be bnlhant, m order to satisfy 
her mother’s ambition and to flatter her vanity. Such a 
mother, as a rule, does not perceive the child’s real character, 
or her mdividual wa}^ and needs She embodies herself 
in the child, swaymg her with her accumulated will to power. 
This kind of marriage is, of course, qmte likely to support, 
or to produce such psychic abnonnahties as this child suffered 
from There seems to be a considerable distance between 
husband and wife A woman with such a mascuhne wiU-to- 
power attitude most successfully crushes a man’s real feehngs , 
a gulf opens up between her and her husband , and all she 
gets from him is his money. He pays her, m order to keep 
her m a fairly tolerable mood, and, naturally, her love 
turns mto ambition and will to power — that is, if, uncon- 
sciously foUowmg the example of her own mother, she has 
not made power her supreme value even m girlhood. As 
the sms of the fathers are visited upon the children, so such 
attitudes often are handed down for generations. The 
children of such mothers have practically the value of puppets, 
which can be dressed up to play any r61e They are nothing 
but pieces on the chessboard of parental egotism and self- 
centred blmdness , and the maddenmg thing is, that all is 
done under the cloak of unselfish devotion to the dear child. 
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whose happiness is declared to be the only purpose of the 
parents’ hves. But often not a gram of real love is given to 
the child The child we are discussing suffers from premature 
sexual s5miptoms, hke so many other neglected and ill-treated 
children, while at the same time she is obviously filled to 
overflowmg by the welhng-up of maternal passion. Her 
homosexual tendenaes clearly show that her need for real love 
is unsatisfied, causmg her to crave love from her mstructors, 
but in the wrong fashion. Besides love, such a child needs 
to be understood. The proper thmg, of course, would be 
analytical treatment for the mother, which should mdude 
an improvement of her mantal relations, m order to divert 
her passion from the child. If that is not feasible, then one 
can only try to check the injunous maternal mfluence by 
backmg up the child against the mother, at least, sufficiently 
to enable her to appraise the mother’s shortcomings, 
and to become consaous of her own mdividual needs No- 
thmg can so stunt a child’s mdividuahty as sustained efforts 
by the mother to embody herself m the child 

The child’s dream is qmte understandable it obviously 
means the death of the mother This is the answer of the 
child’s unconscious to the ambitions of the mother If the 
mother did not try to kdl the mdividuahty of the daughter, 
the daughter’s unconscious would not react hke that 
Practically, the ' death ’ of the mother only means 
‘ removal ’ — a greater distance between mother and daughter. 
The mother must die a httle m order to be less overwhelming. 

From such a case you should never assume that dreams 
of the death of a parent (which are not rare) are always 
founded upon such conditions as those I have ]ust descnbed 
You should contmually bear m mmd that a dream-image 
has never one and the same significance under different 
circumstances. That is why you never can be sure of the 
meanmg of a dream unless you know the dreamer’s consaous 
conditions. 

The last case that I shall mention concerns Margaret, a 
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girl of eight, who suffers from a complaint that is not causally 
rooted m the parents. It is a difficult and long case which 
it IS impossible to deal with fully in a lecture. I have selected 
only one important step m the development of the case 
The child had been m school a year without bemg able to 
do any work, except a httle readmg. She moved awkwardly, 
went up and downstairs like a child just leammg, had httle 
control of hand and arm movements, and spoke m a fretful 
voice She would show intense eagerness in conversation, 
then suddenly bury her face in her heuids and refuse to speak 
She would begm to talk, and then burst mto gibberish and 
shout disconnected words She would attempt to draw or 
wnte smgle letters, and then would cover the whole paper 
with scrawls which she called “funmes” Intelligence 
tests gave contradictory results In some thought and 
reasonmg tests she reacted as a child of eleven, m other 
types of test, as a child of four 

She had never been normal When ten da}^ old, blood 
dots had been removed from the bram. She had been 
watched over and guarded day and night with the greatest 
care It was soon apparent that she used her physical 
disabihties to dominate her parents, and resented any attempt 
to help her to help herself The parents had tned to com- 
pensate her handicaps by shielding her from reahty, and by 
furmshmg her with moral crutches which kept her from 
strugglmg to overcome her difficulties The first disciplmary 
approach was through the world of imagination As she 
was qmte imagmative, for the sake of a story she began to 
learn to read, and, once started, progressed with astonishing 
rapidity. Too long apphcation produced times of imtabihty 
and excitement, but there was a steady gam. 

One day Margaret announced . “ I have a twm. Her 
name is Anna. She is just like me, except that she always 
wears beautiful pink clothes and never wears glasses ” 
(Glasses meant to her weak eyes, which kept her from poring 
over the books that she now loved.) “ If Anna were here. 
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I should like to work better.” It was suggested that Anna 
^ould be invited. Margaret went into the hall and returned 
with the imaginary Anna. Then she tned to wnte, so as to 
show Aima. After this Anna was alwa}^ there. Fnst 
Margaret would wnte, then Anna. One day everythmg went 
wrong, and at last die burst out, “ I shall never learn to 
wnte and it is all my mother's fault ' I am left-handed, 
and she never told my first teacher. I had to try to wnte 
with my right hand, and now I shall grow up and never 
write, all because of my mother.” The psychologist told 
her of another child who was also left-handed, and with whom 
another mother had made the same mistake. Margaret 
said eagerly, " So he can never wnte ’ ” ” Oh, yes,” said 
the psychologist, “ he wntes stones and all sorts of thmgs • 
it was just harder for him, that is all. He generally writes 
vnth his left hand now. You may wnte with your left hand 
if you like.” Margaret rephed . “ But I like my right hand 
best.” " Oh, then it does not seem to be all mother’s fault. 
I wonder whose fault it is ” The child would only answer, 
" I don’t know.” Thereupon it was suggested, “ You imght 
ask Anna ” She left the room, and after a httle while she 
returned, saymg, ” Anna says it’s my own fault and I had 
better go to work ” Before this she had always refused to 
discuss her responsibihty, but now she would go out of the 
room, talk it over with Anna, and bnng back the result. 
Sometimes she would return with every sign of rebelhon, 
but she would always tell the truth. Once after abusing 
Anna she said, " But Anna msists, ‘ Margaret, it is your 
own fault. You’ve got to try.’ ” From this she progressed 
to an admission of her own projections. One day she had a 
fnghtful outburst of temper against her mother. She burst 
mto the room crymg, “ Mother is homd, homd, homd I ” 
But she was asked, " Who is homd ? ” She rephed 
“ Mother • ” " You might ask Anna,” said the psycho- 
logist. There was a long pause, and then she said, " Pooh 1 
I guess I know as much as Anna' I’m homd. I’ll go 
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and tell Mother." She did this and then returned quietly 
to work. 

I thought it worth while to mention this mteresting 
episode of the twm 

Having been badly mjured at birth, the child had not 
developed properly. She naturally deserved and received 
a great deal of care from her parents , but it is almost 
impossible to draw an exact hne as to how far one should go 
with regard to a child’s incapacity Certamly somewhere 
the limit is reached, and to go further means to spoil the 
child. As the first case mentioned in this lecture showed, 
a child feels an actual mfenonty and begms to compensate 
it by assuming an unreal superiority , this in turn is an 
mfenonty, but a moral one , no genume satisfaction results, 
and a viaous circle is begun The more a real mfenonty 
is compensated by a false supenonty, the less the mitial 
mfenonty is remedied Moreover, the damaged morale 
mcreases the ongmal feelmg of mfenonty This demands 
an mcrease of wrong supenonty, and thus the vicious circle 
is completed Obviously, Margaret was mvoluntanly spoiled, 
so that she learned to abuse her parents' devotion Through 
that she fixed her mcapacity and prevented herself from 
developmg out of it , and thus she remamed more mcapable 
and more mfantile than her actual handicaps warranted 

This is, of course, a condition most favourable to the 
development of a second personahty. The fact that her 
consaous does not progress with time does not mean at all that 
her unconsaous will also remam at a standstill. This part 
of the self will advance as time goes on. The more the 
conscious hangs back, the greater will become the dissoaa- 
tion of the self. Then one day the more developed, and now 
personified, unconscious will appear on the scene, and 
challenge the regressive ego. This was the case with Margaret • 
die was confronted by Anna, the superior twm, who 
represented for a while hM- morality and her reasonmg power. 
Later on the two merged mto one, which meant a great 
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improvement. In 1902 I pnbhshed a study of very much 
the same psychological structure. The subject was a girl 
about sixteen years old with quite an extraordinary dis- 
soaation of personality You will find the description of 
this case m the first chapter of my Collected Papers on 
Analyhcal Psychology The educational use Mrs Wickes 
made of the second personahty brought excellent results, 
and was m direct line with the teleological meanmg of the 
figure of Anna Such a psychic double is more frequent 
than one would expect. Its frequent occurrence among 
primitives is one of the psychological origms of their behef 
m spirits, both good and evil 

This brings us to the close of these lectures. I have 
been obhged to limit myself to the education of the 
child through psychological imderstandmg, and to a few 
only of the more common features of this work But 
anal 5 dical psychology has a broader apphcation, educationally, 
than this Those are fittest to lead the child’s mind and 
spirit toward greater consciousness and responsibihty who 
have themselves attamed to the fuU stature of intellectual 
and moral manhood or womanhood — ^who, m the correct 
sense of the word, have passed the stage of driven, mstmctive 
mechanisms and have become individuals This is a study 
and a labour that no one need imagme will be easily completed 
and brought to an end. For its aim is perfection. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE UNCONSCIOUS IN 
INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION 


One can distinguish m general, three kinds of education — 

1 Edttcatton through Example — ^This kind of education 
can proceed wholly unconsciously, and is therefore the oldest 
and perhaps the most effective form of all The method 
rests upon the fact that the child is psychologically more or 
less identical with the parents, and espeaally with the environ- 
ment, a peculianty that is one of the most marked 
characteristics of the primitive psyche The French philo- 
sopher, L^vy-Bruhl, has coined for it the term, ‘ parttctpaiion 
mystique ’ Because unconscious education through example 
rests on one of the most ancient psychical characteristics 
this method is still effective where all other direct methods 
fail, as, for example, among the mentally diseased Many 
of these patients must be made to do work in order to keep 
them from degeneratmg, but to give them advice, or even 
commands, would often be quite useless. If, however, one 
simply sends them among a group of workers, they eventually 
become mfected through the example of the others, and begm 
to work. 

Every educational method rests m the last analysis upon 
this fundamental fact of psychic identity. The finally 
effective factor m all cases is the development of this seemingly 
automatic contagion through example This factor is so 
important that even the best educational method can m certam 
cases, be completely nullified through bad example. 

2. Collective Education,— By collective education I do not 
necessarily mean education m large numbers (as, for example, 
in schools), but education accordmg to rules, pnnaples, 
and methods. Those three thmgs are necessarily of a 
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■collective nature It is assumed that they possess vahdity 
and applicabihty for at least a majonty of mdividuals. 
Besides this, it is also assumed that they are effective mstru- 
ments m the hands of all those who have learned their mampu- 
lation. We can take for granted in this form of education, 
that it will not produce anythmg more than, nor anythmg 
■different from what lay m its premises, that is to say, 
individuals who are submitted to it will be moulded accordmg 
to general rules, prmciples, and methods 

In so far as the mdividual pecuhanty of the pupil responds 
to the collective nature of the educative mfluences, there 
naturally develops a character which appears sunilar to that 
of another individual, who, though ongmally qmte different, 
has nevertheless shown the same amenabihty If there is 
a large number of mdividuals who possess this degree of 
■conformabihty, a umfonmty develops corresponding to the 
method apphed The larger the number of mdividuals 
■similarly, or identically tramed, the greater is the unconscious 
pressure of example exerted on those mdividuals who rightly 
or wrongly, have offered successful resistance to the collective 
method. Since the example of the crowd exerts a com- 
pellmg influence through unconscious psychic contagion. 
It can lead, if contmued long enough, either to an overwhelming 
and crushmg effect, or at least to a suppression of those 
mdividuals who have no more than a normal share of 
mdividual strength of character If the quahty of this 
education is sound, we may naturally expect good results 
in so far as the collective adaptation of the pupil is concerned. 
Yet, on the other hand, a collective formulation of character 
based on too lofty an ideal, may have disastrous consequences 
for the umque personahty of the individual Certainly the 
■effective education of an mdividual to the end that he may 
liecome a good atizen and a useful member of society is a 
highly desirable goal. But as soon as a certam maximum 
of uniformity is overstepped, that is, as soon as certam 
■collective values are formed at the expense of specific 
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individuality, then an individual is produced, who corresponds 
to the rules, principles, and methods of his education m what 
IS possibly an ideal manner, and he is for that reason adapted 
to all those situations and problems contamed within the 
pedagogical premises to which he has been submitted Such 
a person, however, will show himself to be msecure in all those 
matters where individual judgments must be made without 
recourse to well established rules 

Collective education is mdispensable and cannot be 
replaced by anythmg else Man hves m a collective world, 
and collective forms are as defimtely required as is a common 
language. Under no conditions must we sacrifice the prmciple 
of collective education for the sake of the development of 
specific individuality, no matter how much we desure to 
prevent valuable types of mdividuahty from bemg over- 
whelmed by the necessities of collective education It must, 
furthermore, be borne m mmd that a specific t>'pe of 
mdividuahty is not m all circumstances to be regarded as 
an asset, either to the commumty, or to the person concerned. 
In studymg the types of children who resist collective educa- 
tion, we find for the most part that they are afBicted with 
vanous kmds of inherited or acquired forms of psychic 
abnormahty In this group I must also include spoiled 
and demorahzed children Many such children actually 
work out their own salvation by throwmg themselves upon 
the support of the normally functionmg group By thus 
attainmg to a certam degree of umforrmty they succeed m 
protectmg themselves agamst the negative aspects of their 
own mdividuahties. I do not at all subscnbe to the view 
that fundamentally man is always good, and that evil is 
merely misunderstood good On the contrary, I am of the 
opmion that there are many persons who possess inherited 
traits so mfenor, that it is far better both for soaety and for 
the individuals themselves, that they forego the expression 
of their mdividual pecuhanties In all good faith then, we 
may claim that collective education is, at bottom, of 
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unquestioned utility, and absolutely valid for a large number 
of people We must not, however, make it the sole principle 
of mstruction, for there exists a large group of children who 
require a third type of education, namely, individual education 
3 . Individual Education . — In applymg this method, all 
the rules, pnndples, and methods of mstruction that hold 
good for collective education must become subordmated to 
the one purpose of bnngmg out the specific individuahty 
of the pupil. This aim is directly opposed to that of collective 
education, which seeks to level out and to make uniform. 
All those children or pupils who make a successful resistance 
to collective education, require mdividual consideration 
Among such children we very naturally encounter many diverse 
t3q)es. We have first to mention those who are not amenable 
to education as a result of pathological degeneration. These 
generally belong to the mentally defective group There are, 
however, others who are by no meains unamenable to educa- 
tion, who, on the contrary, exhibit special aptitudes, but 
of a very pecuhar and one-sided nature The most frequent 
of such pecuhanties is the mcapaaty to understand any 
form of mathematics that is not expressed m concrete numbers. 
For this reason higher mathematics ought always to be 
optional m schools, smce the development of the capacity 
for logical thmking is m no way connected with it. For the 
individuals mentioned above, mathematics is quite meamngless, 
and only needless torment. The truth is that mathematics 
presupposes a definite t3q)e of psychological make-up that 
IS by no means umversal and that cannot be acquired For 
those who do not possess this abihty mathematics becomes 
merely a subject to be memorized, just as one memorizes 
a series of meaningless words. Such persons may, however, 
be highly gifted in every other way, and may either possess 
already the capaaty for logical thinkmg, or have a better 
chance of acquinng it by direct instruction m logic 

Stnctly speaking, of course, a defiaency m mathematical 
capaaty is not to be taken as an individual pecuharity. 
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However, it serves to show in what way a cumculum may 
sin against the psychological pecuhanty of a pupil. In 
similar fashion, certain widely accepted pedagogic prmaples 
may prove to be useless, if mdeed not defimtely harmful, 
m those cases where the psychological mdividuahty of the 
pupil calls for an exclusively individual influence. Fairly 
frequently we find, not only specific pedagogic rules, but the 
whole educative mfluence m general met by an msurmountable 
antagonism. In such cases we usually have to deal with 
so-called neurotic children The teacher or mstructor is at 
first mchned to ascnbe the difficulties to the abnormal con- 
stitution of the pupil, but more careful mqmry will generally 
disclose the fact that the child has been brought up m a family 
mtlteu of a pecuhar kind, and of a kind which adequately 
explams both the maladjustment and the inadaptabihty 
of the pupil Such a child has developed m his home a t3qje 
of adjustment that is useless m the collective world 

It IS, of course, qmte outside the province of the teacher 
to change the conditions m the family environment, although 
often just a few suggestions to the parents can work wonders. 
As a rule, however, the malady has to be cured m the child 
himself, and in such a case the problem resolves itself mto 
findmg the proper access to his specific psychology m order 
to stimulate receptivity As we have mdicated, the first 
requisite m such a case is a thorough knowledge of the home- 
hfe of the pupil. We know a good deal when we understand 
the causes of a phenomenon, but still more is reqmred. What 
we must next find out is the effects ehated m the child’s 
mmd by external causes. 

We obtam this knowledge through the thorough mvestiga- 
tion of the psychic hfe-history of the child, taken both from 
himself and from his mtlteu. Under certain conditions, 
a good deal can be done with just this information. Skilful 
educators have followed this method m all ages, and therefore 
I need not dwell upon it. 

As soon as we realize that the child has gradually developed 
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from an unconsaous, to a conscious state, it will be clear to 
us that very likely all, certainly the primary and most pro- 
found mfluences of the environment, are unconscious The 
first impressions of hfe are the strongest and most vital, 
even if they are unconscious, indeed perhaps just for that very 
reason, for while remammg unconsaous they are not 
susceptible to change Only what is m our consaousness can 
be altered, what is unconscious remams unchanged Con- 
sequently, if we wish to bring about any alteration we must 
bring the unconscious contents into consciousness, and 
m this way submit them to the possibility of correction. 
Such a procedure, however, is not necessary in those mstances 
where a careful mvestigation of the family environment, 
and of the psychic hfe-history of an mdividual has furnished 
us with the means of influencmg hun effectively Since, 
however, there are cases where, as we pointed out, this does 
not suf6ce, we must push our mvestigation of the psyche 
stiU deeper Such an investigation is analogous to a surgical 
operation, and can easily lead to disastrous results m the hands 
of techmcaUy unquahfied mdividuals. An extensive medical 
expenence is required if we are to know when and where 
the treatment is to be apphed. Laymen unfortunately 
often mmimize the dangers m the wake of such attempts 
In bnngmg unconscious contents mto consciousness one 
brings about artifiaally a condition that resembles a psychosis 
The vast majonty of mental diseases, m so far as they are 
not of a definitely orgamc nature, are due to a dismtegration 
of consciousness caused by an irresistible mundation of 
unconscious contents. Accordmgly we must know where 
we can apply our treatment without the risk of harm. But 
even if no danger threatens us on this side, we are still not 
exempt from certam hazards , for one of the commonest 
consequences of a preoccupation with unconsaous contents, 
IS the development of what Freud calls transference. Strictly 
speaking, transference is a projection of unconsaous contents 
upon the person who is making the analysis of the imconscious. 
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The concept of transference, however, is employed m 
a much wider sense, and practically embraces all those 
extremely vaned processes that bnng about an attach- 
ment of the person analysed to the analyst This bond 
can become an extremely unpleasant mterference if m- 
correctly handled Indeed there are cases where it has 
led to suiade. One of the commonest causes for such an 
issue, is the emergence mto consciousness of unconscious 
contents that throw an entirely new and disturbmg hght 
upon the family situation. Facts may come mto the fore- 
ground that transform a child’s love and faith m his parents 
mto antagomsm and hatred Such an mdividual will, m 
consequence, find himself in an intolerable state of isolation, 
and will chng desperately to the analyst, m order to maintain 
a relation to the world through him at least If at this 
cntical juncture the physician, through some technical error, 
destroys the relation of the patient to himself too, smade 
may immediately ensue m a case where there exists a con- 
gemtal lack of balance I am of the opmion, therefore, 
that such a treatment as the analysis of the unconscious 
should at least be imder the control and with the assistance 
of a physiaan adequately trained in psychiatry and 
psychology 

In what way then can unconsaous contents be brought 
mto consaousness ? As you will reahze, it is hardly possible 
withm the compass of a lecture to descnbe all the ways m 
which this goal can be attamed The best practical method, 
and at the same time the most difficult one, is the analysis 
Euid mterpretation of dreams. The dreams are unquestionably 
products of our unconsaous psychic activity. They arise 
in our sleep without any knowledge or vohtion on our part , 
they present themselves to our mward vision, and are then 
conducted across into our waking hfe by means of a dim 
remnant of consaousness Often their strange, irrational, 
and mcomprehensible nature seems to warrant an attitude 
of doubt towards them as rehable sources of mformation. 
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And indeed our attempts to interpret dreams are scarcely 
m keepmg with known saentific methods, such as countmg 
and exact measurement Our position is more akin to 
that of an archaeologist deaphermg some unknown scnpt. 
Yet if unconsaous contents exist at all our dreams aire surely 
the best possible mdication of their nature To Freud belongs 
the great honour of havmg maugurated this possibihty m 
our day, although in former centunes the mystery of dreams 
deeply occupied men’s thoughts, nor was this mterest always 
of a purely superstitious nature. The work on dream mter- 
pretation of Artemidorus of Daddis is in its way not to be 
underestimated as a scientific document, nor should we 
dismiss the dream interpretations of the Essenes recorded 
by Flavius Josephus. Nevertheless, had it not been for 
Freud, saence would probably not have returned so soon to 
dreams as sources of mformation, in spite of our knowledge 
that the physicians of classical tunes put great trust in them 
Even as it is, opmions as to the significance of dreams are 
still divided. There are, m fact, many psychiatnsts who refuse 
to analyse dreams, partly because the method impresses 
them as too insecure, arbitrary, and difficult, and partly 
because they do not feel the necessity of usmg the unconscious 
I am myself of the contrary opimon, and experience has 
convmced me that in all difficult cases the patient’s dreams 
may prove to be of mcalculable value to the physician, both 
as a source of mformation and for therapeutic purposes 

As regards the much discussed method of dream-analysis, 
our procedure is much the same as that employed m the 
deciphering of hierogl3T)hs. We first assemble all the available 
contributions that the dreamer himself can give. We next 
exclude any statements that depend upon any particular 
theoretical assumptions, for these are generally quite arbitrary 
attempts at mterpretation. It should be our endeavour, in 
every case, to mquire into the happenings of the precedmg 
day, as well as into the mood and the general plans and 
purposes of the dreamer in the days and weeks precedmg 
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the dream. A more or less intimate knowledge of the hfe 
and circumstances and character of the dreamer is of course 
a necessary prerequisite. Great care and attention must 
be given to this preparatory work if we desire to get at the 
meanmg of the dream I have no faith m dream mterpreta- 
tions made on the spur of the moment, interpretations manu- 
factured, so to speak, on the basis of a preformed theoretical 
attitude It should mdeed be a definite aim to guard agamst 
imposmg any theoretical presuppositions upon the dream. 
It would m fact be best if we proceeded as though the dream 
had really no meanmg at all, so that we might thus be 
secured agamst all possibihty of bias. The results of a dream 
analysis may turn out to be of an entirely unforeseen nature, 
and facts of an exceedmgly disagreeable kmd may^come to 
the surface ; so impleasant m fact that we should probably 
have prevented any discussion of them had we been able to 
antiapate them. In the same manner we may obtain pro- 
ducts the mitial appearance of which may seem obscure and 
unmteUigible, because our consaous understandmg has not 
yet plumbed the depth of all psychic mystenes In all such 
cases, it IS better to adopt a waitmg attitude than to attempt 
a forced explanation In w’ork of this kmd our path is 
necessarily strewn with question marks 

In the actual work of coUectmg the above-mentioned 
matenal, certam portions of the dream will gradually become 
clarified, and we shall begin to discern, m the apparently 
meanmgless chaos of images, some ghmmermgs of a script, 
first as more or less disconnected sentences, then as an 
increasingly expandmg context. It will perhaps be best 
if I give you a few examples of dreams that occur m the 
course of such an mdividual education undertaken by the 
ph5rsiaan. 

I must first introduce you to the personahty of the dreamer, 
for without this acquamtance you would hardly be able to 
feel yourselves m the peculiar mental atmosphere of the 
dreams. There are certain dreams that are like poems. 
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and consequently can be understood only as a sort of expression 
of the dreamer’s entire mental condition. 

|The dreamer of whom I shall speak is a youth ]ust above 
twenty years of age, and qmte adolescent m his general 
bearing There is, m fact, somethmg girhsh m his appearance 
and m his modes of expression. We can mfer from the latter 
that he is a person of good education and artistic tendenaes 
His artistic mterests are definitely m the foreground of 
his personahty We perceive his good taste immediately, 
just as we do his fine appreciation of all forms of art His 
emotional hfe is tender and soft, shghtly dreamy, that is, 
of the type characteristic of puberty, but of a femmine nature. 
A marked preponderance of the feminine is undeniable. 
There is no trace of the usual clumsmess of the age of puberty. 
He is obviously too young for his age, and clearly therefore 
an example of retarded development This is corroborated 
by the fact that he has come to me on account of his homo- 
sexuahty. The rught precedmg his visit to me he had the 
foUowmg dream — 

" I am m a large cathedral wrapped m a mysterious 
dusky light. I have been told that it is the Cathedral of 
Lourdes. In the middle of it is situated a deep, dark well 
into which I ought to go '* 

The dream is clearly a connected expression of a mood. 
The dreamer added the following remarks " Lourdes is 
the mystic fount of heahng. Yesterday I very naturally 
thought of the fact that I was going to seek a cure There is 
supposed to be such a well at Lourdes Presumably it is not 
very pleasant to plunge mto the water The well in the church 
was very deep.” 

Now what does this dream teU us? On the surface it 
seems clear enough, and we might conceivably be content 
with mterpreting it as a kmd of poetic formulation of an 
expectation. We should, however, never allow ourselves 
to be satisfied with an obvious interpretation, for it is a fact 
of experience that dreams are much deeper and more significant 
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than they appear at first sight Such a dream might lead us 
to beheve that the dreamer had come to the doctor m a very 
poetical frame of mmd , that he was entermg mto his treatment 
as though it were a consecrated rehgious act to be performed 
m the mystical half-hght of an awe-inspuing sanctuary. 
But this m no way corresponds to the actual situation. 

Our patient has come to the physician m connexion with 
a very disagreeable matter ; namely, to be treated for homo- 
sexuahty. That is anythmg but poetic. In any case, 
from the actual mood of the precedmg day it would hardly 
be intelhgible as to why he should dream so poetically, if 
we are to assume a direct causation for the origin of the dream 
But we may perhaps assume that it was the impression pro- 
duced by the very unpleasant matter m hand that was the 
direct occasion of the dream We might, for mstance, hazard 
the supposibon, that it was just because of the unpoefac 
nature of his mood that he dreamed m such a poetic manner , 
just as a person who has fasted in the daytime often dreams 
of sumptuous meals at night. We must admit that the idea 
of the treatment, and of the unpleasant procedure connected 
with it, recurs agam m the dream, but m a poetical disgmse, 
that IS, m a form which corresponds most effectively to the 
vivid sesthetic and emotional requirements of the dreamer. 
He IS inevitably lured on by this attractive picture, m spite of 
the fact that the well is dark, deep, and cold Something of 
this dream-mood is hkely to survive the dream, and to jiersist 
well into the mormng of the day on which he has to submit 
to his unpleasant and unpoetic duty of visitmg me. The pale 
light of reality may thus perhaps become embelhshed through 
the golden after-glow of the dream feehngs 

Is this pierhaps the object of the dream ’ This is qmte 
possible, for accordmg to my experience, the vast majonty 
of dreams are of a compensatory nature. They stress the other 
side in each particular mstance, and thus they tend to preserve 
the psychic equihbnum. But this compensation of mood 
IS not the only purpose served by the dream. It also serves to 
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correct one’s understanding of the actual situation. In this 
case the patient had of course formed no adequate conception 
of the nature of the treatment to which he was on the point 
of submitting himself. The dream, however, furnished 
him with a picture m which the essence of the treatment was 
defined in terms of a poetical metaphor. This is clearly 
apparent if we bear m mmd the supplementary associations 
that came up m connexion with the image of the cathedral 
They were as follows ; " The word ' cathedral ' brmgs to 
my mmd,” he said, ” the cathedral at Gilogne. I had already 
been deeply mterested m it m my earhest youth. I remember 
that it was my mother who first told me about it I also 
call to mmd that, as a child I used to ask my mother, whenever 
I saw a village church, whether that was the Cologne Cathedral 
I hoped to become a pnest in such a cathedral ” 

The patient is here descnbing a very important expenence 
of his youth. As m most cases of this kmd there exists an 
especially mtimate connexion with the mother. We must 
not, however, picture to ourselves any conscious tie to the 
mother of a particularly warm and mtensive character, 
but a secret one rather, expressing itself consciously perhaps, 
only m the retardation of character development and a relative 
amoimt of mfantilism. In its development, the personahty 
strives to break away from such an unconscious, infantile 
tie, for nothing hinders development so much as the persistence 
of an unconscious, one might almost say embryonic, psychic 
condition. Therefore the earhest opportumty is mstmctively 
taken to substitute some other object for the mother. This 
object must bear some analogy to the mother if it is to serve 
as a substitute for her. In the case of our patient this holds 
true in the fullest sense. The mtensity with which his childish 
phantasy seized upon the symbol of Cologne Cathedral 
corresponds to his strong unconsaous need for finding a 
substitute for his mother. This unconscious need is naturally 
intensified in a case where the infantile tie threatens to become 
a danger. There is necessity in the way his childish phantasy 
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eagerly seizes upon the image of the church, for the church 
is m the fullest sense, and from every pomt of view, a mother 
Not only do we speak of ‘ Mother Church but even the 
' womb of the church and m the ceremony of the ' bene- 
dxctxo fonixs ’ of the Cathohc Church the baptismal font is 
even called the ‘ xmmacxdatus dxvxnx foniis uterus We 
naturally thmk that these meaiungs must be consaously 
known if they are to become operative m a person’s phantasy, 
and that it is mconceivable that they should take hold of a 
child who IS manifestly unacquamted with their significance 
Of course these analogies do not operate through consaous- 
ness, but in an entirely different manner 

The church here represents a higher spintual substitute 
for the merely natural, and m a way, ‘ carnal ’ tie to the 
parents It is an image therefore that can release an 
mdividual from his unconscious natural bonds, which stnctly 
speakmg are no bonds at all, but simply a condition of 
pnmordial unconscious identity. This state of identity, 
because of its unconsciousness, possesses tremendous mertia 
and offers the most determmed resistance to all higher mental 
development It would mdeed be hard to say how such 
a condition differs from mere animal existence It is by no 
means the special prerogative of the Chnstian church to aim 
at, and also make possible, the freeing of an individual from 
his imtial animal-like state The Christian church simply 
represents the modem, and specifically western European 
form of an mstinctive stnvmg which, presumably, is as 
old cis man. We are deahng here with a precisely sinular 
urge that is found m the most vaned forms among all pmmtive 
peoples who are m any way developed, and have not again 
degenerated It corresponds to the men’s imtiation 
ceremomes. At the age of puberty a youth is taken, either 
to the bachelor house, or to some other place of uutiation, 
and systematically estranged from his family At the same 
tune he is initiated into the rehgious secrets of the tribe, 
and acquires in this way, not merely new kmds of relationships. 
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bat finds himself placed in a new world, he himself having 
become ‘ guasi modo genitus ' a changed and renewed 
personahty. Frequently the imtiation is connected with all 
sorts of tortures, drcumcision and similar ntes bemg by no 
means unusual at this time. These customs are undoubtedly 
extremely old, and, like many other pnmitive expenences, 
have left their imprmts upon our unconsaous. They have 
almost become instmctive mechanisms, so that they even 
recur without any external need, as for example, the initiations 
mto student soaeties of German umversities, or the more 
exaggerated types of initiation found m the American 
umversity fraternities They have become deeply engraved 
upon the unconsaous m the form of a primordial image, 
an archetype, as St Augustine calls it 

When the mother spoke to her small son about the Cologne 
Cathedral, this pnmordial image was activated and called 
into life But no pnestly educator was at hand to develop 
it further, and the child remamed in his mother’s care The 
boy’s longing for male direction, however, continued to 
develop, unfortunately m the form of homosexuahty, a cnppled 
development that might perhaps not have resulted, had some 
man taken a hand in the further elaboration of his childhood 
phantasy. The deviation toward homosexuality has, to be 
sure, numerous histoncal antecedents In ancient Greece, 
as among certain primitive groups, homosexuahty and educa- 
bon were in a sense idenbcal From this point of view 
the homosexuahty marafested at adolescence, although 
disastrously misunderstood, is nevertheless a purposive 
reaching out toward the man. According to the dream con- 
text, the pabent’s submission to beatment sigmfies the 
fulfilment of the meaning of his homosexuahty, m other 
words, his entrance mto the world of mature men. 

All that we have been forced to express by difficult and 
drcmtous detail the dream has condensecf into a few 
expressive metaphors ; and therewith it creates a picture that 
influences the phantasy, feehng, and understandmg of the 
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dreamer, mfiiutely better than a learned disquisition could do 
By his dream, the patient came to his treatment far better 
and more mgemously prepared than he would have been 
by the largest collection of medical and pedagogiCcd dogmas. 
It IS for this reason that I regard the dream not merely as a 
valuable source of information, but also as an unusually 
effective instrument for education and therapeutic treatment 
I shall now give you the second dream that the patient 
dreamt on the mght following his first visit to me His 
previous dream is here completed m a very mterestmg way 
Let me add that during his first visit I paid no attention 
to the dream He did not even mention it, nor was the 
slightest word said that could possibly be brought into any 
connexion with what we have discussed above 

The second dream was as follows ; " I am m a large 
Gothic cathedral At the altar stands a pnest. My fnend 
and I stand before hun. I hold m my hand a small Japanese 
ivory figure and I have the feelmg as though it had to be 
baptized Suddenly an elderly lady appears, takes the nng 
off my friend’s finger and puts it on her own My fnend is 
afraid that he might be regarded as bemg bound by it At this 
moment, however, the most wonderful organ music is heard " 
Unfortunately I cannot enter mto all the details of this 
exceedingly mgemous dream in the short space allotted to me. 
I shall therefore only mention here those pomts that contmue 
and complete the previous dream. This dream is clearly 
connected with the first one, for the dreamer finds himself 
agam m a church, that is, m a condition suitable for mitiation. 
Now, however, we encounter a new figure, the pnest, whose 
absence m the earher situations has already been commented 
upon. The dream thus corroborates the fact that the im- 
conscious meanmg of the homosexuahty has been fulfilled, 
and that a new development can be started. The actual 
initiation ceremony, that is, the baptism, may now b^m. 
In the symbolism of the dream my previous statement is 
thus corroborated, namely, that it is not the prerogative of 
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the Christian church alone to bring about such transitions 
and psychic transformations, but that behind them there 
looms a primordial image which, imder the right conditions, 
can actually compel such transformations The object that 
is to be baptized, accordmg to the dream, is a small ivory 
figure. In this connexion the patient gave me the following 
“ The figure was that of a small grotesque lookmg manikm, 
that renunded me of the male organ It is certainly strange 
that it is this organ that has to be baptized, and yet among 
the Jews circumcision is a kmd of baptism Doubtless this 
refers to my homosexuahty, for the fnend who is standmg 
near me at the altar is the person with whom I have the 
homosexual connexion He is in the same student 
society with me The rmg apparently symbolizes this 
coimexion ” 

As you of course reahze, the rmg m ordmary usage is 
regarded as the symbol of a bond or tie, as for instance the 
weddmg rmg We may therefore regard the ring m this case 
as a metaphor for the homosexual relation, just as the same 
meanmg is to be given to the fact that the dreamer appears 
together with his fnend 

The malady to be cured is, we know, homosexuahty. 
The dreamer is to be brought out of this relatively infantile 
condition into a more mature stage of development by means 
of a kmd of circumcision ceremony directed by the pnest 
These ideas correspond exactly to my comments upon the 
first dream Up to this pomt the development has taken 
place logically and consistently, and m conformity with the 
archetypal images. But now a disturbing factor seems to 
enter. An elderly lady suddenly possesses herself of the 
rmg. In other words, ^e transfers to herself what has 
hitherto been a homosexual relationship, and by her act 
causes the dreamer to fear that he has now fallen into a 
relationship implying new obligations. Smee the ring is 
now on the finger of a weman, a type of mamage has been 
consummated, that is, the homosexual relationship has 
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been transformed mto a heterosexual one. But it is a hetero- 
sexual relation of a very pecuhar kmd, for the lady in question 
is an elderly woman " She is,” my patient added, " the friend 
of my mother I am very fond of her, she is in fact a motherly 
kind of fnend." This statement allows us to understand 
what has happened m the dream Through his mitiation, 
his homosexual tie has been dissolved, and a heterosexual 
relation has been substituted for it, in this case a warm kmd 
of friendship for a woman resemblmg his mother In spite 
of her resemblance to his mother, this woman is in fact not 
his mother, and so his relation to her is a step forward. It 
leads hun beyond the mother m the direction of masculimty, 
towards a freemg of himself from the mother and an over- 
coming of adolescent sexuahty. 

The fear of the new bond is easily understood as the fear 
that the woman’s resemblance to his mother might naturally 
arouse It might be argued, for mstance, that through the 
dissolution of the homosexual tie there had been a complete 
regression to the mother, due to the fear of the new and 
unknown factors of the mature heterosexual condition with 
such possible obhgations as marriage, etc. That we are deahng 
here not with a regression but with a progress seems to be 
corroborated by the sudden peal of the organ Our patient 
IS musical, and he is particularly susceptible to the awe- 
mspinng mfluence of organ music. Music therefore signifies 
for him a positive feehng, in this instance an mtimate 
termination of the dream that is well adapted to leave a 
beautiful, almost holy feehng for the coming mommg. 

If now the fact be considered that up to that moment 
the patient had seen me only durmg one consultation m 
which very little had been said beyond the general medical 
anamnesis, it must surely be admitted that these dreams 
disclose very remarkable antiapations. On the one hand, 
they throw an exceedmgly pecuhar hght upon the unconsaous 
situation of the patient, and a stranger one still from the 
point of view of consciousness. On the other hand, an 
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aspect IS given to a very banal medical situation that allows 
us, m a way that nothmg else could, to understand the whole 
psychic pecuhanty of the dreamer, and moreover this aspect 
is preemmently fitted to activate the patient’s aesthetic, 
mtellectual, and rehgious mterests. Thus the best possible 
conditions for treatment aire obtauned. 

The meaning of the dreams almost seems to suggest 
that the patient entered into the treatment with the greatest 
expectation and hopefulness, amd that he was quite prepared 
to discard his adolescence and become a man But this 
was absolutely not the case. Consciously, he was filled with 
trepidation and resistance, and m the subsequent course of 
the treatment he adways showed himself antagomstic and 
difficult to handle, and always ready to fall back mto his 
earher infantilism. Accordingly his dreams are m definite 
contrast with his conscious behaviour They move along 
a progressive hne, and are on the side of his mstructor. In 
my opuuon, they permit the umque function of dreams to be 
cleairly recogmzed This function I have called compensation 
The unconscious progressive tendency of dreams, when 
hnked to the consaous regressive tendency, forms a con- 
trasting pair of opposites which, so to speak, balance each 
other. The influence exerted by the instructor represents 
the balancmg wheel. Hence, dreams can afford an effective 
support to our educational efforts, and, at the same time, 
they make a more profound insight possible into the mtimate 
phantasy life Thus the conscious attitude becomes gradually 
more understandmg and receptive to new influences 
From what we have just said it might be inferred that, 
were all dreams to behave m this manner, they would offer 
an incomparable avenue to the most individual aspects of 
psychic life. In so far as dreams are capable of explanation, 
this IS actually true, but the great difficulty remams of 
explaining the dream. Not only is wide expenence and 
tact demanded, but also knowledge. To mterpret dreams 
on the basis of a general theory, or on certain presuppositions. 
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IS not merely ineffectual, but definitely a dangerous and 
harmful practice. By the means of gentle persuasion, and 
the use of a vanety of assumptions, such as mversion, dis- 
tortion, etc , as dream mechanisms, the dream can be con- 
strued to yield almost any meamng. The same arbitrary 
paraphemaha is to be found in the first attempts to deapher 
hieroglyphs. Before every attempt we make to understand 
a dreeim, we ought to say to ourselves : ‘ This dream can 
mean almost anythmg.’ It may not even be opposed to, 
but may sunply accompany consciousness, yet this would not 
necessarily be incompatible with the principle of compensa- 
tion Moreover, there are dreams that defy every effort 
at mterpretabon, and often the best we can do is to hazard 
a guess. At any rate, up to the present no open sesame for 
dreams has been discovered, as indeed no infallible method 
and no absolutely adequate theory yet exists 

The Freudian hypothesis, that all dreams are disguised 
wish-fulfilments either of a sexual nature, or of a kmd equally 
madmissible morally, I cannot corroborate Therefore, 
I regard the use of this h3^thesis and the techmque based 
upon it as a subjective bias Indeed, I am persuaded that, 
in view of the tremendous irrationahty and mdividuahty of 
dreams, it is perhaps qmte impossible to construct an adequate 
theoiy. After all, why should we beheve that everythmg 
can become a subject of saentific mvestigation ? Scientific 
thought IS merely one of the faculties of the human psyche 
for the understandmg of the world Perhaps it would be 
better to look upon dreams as in the nature of works of art, 
instead of regardmg them as scientific data for mvestigation. 
The latter assumption seems to lead to better results, because 
it IS nearer to the essence of dreams than the former. Then 
too, our mam objecbve is to make effecbve, through a new 
consaous attitude, our unconsaous compensafaon, so that 
we can overcome the former one-sidedness and inadequacy 
of consaousness As long as other pedagogical methods are 
effective and useful we do not need the aid of the unconsaous. 
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Indeed it would be a reprehenable error of judgment to try 
to substitute analysis for well-tned and recognized methods. 
The anal3^ical method must be reserved only for cases where 
other methods have failed and then it should be used only 
by practised ph}^cians, or by laymen under the control, 
and with the co-operation of such physicians. 

The general results of the psychiatnc studies and methods 
axe not only of academic mterest to the teacher ; they may 
also be of very real assistance, smce in certain cases they can 
fumi^ him with an insight unattainable without such 
knowledge. 
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83 

Higher ego, its efiect upon ego, 93 
Helen Keller, case of, 83 
Hipparchus, 111 
Hippocrates, 295 

Histone chwges, psychic causes of, 
265 

Histoncal contents, meamng of, 
288 

Holy Ghost, 109, 115 
T’ , -~—Z "^mospherc 

Homosexual fantasies, case of, 376 
Homosexuality, among women, 206 , 
and education, 217, 396 , as a 
relationship, 208 , case of male, 
392 , caused by mother, 191 , 
cured, 398 , facultative, 171 
Homosexuals, incapable of friend- 
ship, 217 

Home of Anstotle, 32 
Horror novt, 340 
Homs, four sons of, 308 
Human, classification, 299 , 
creature, nndifierentiated, 186 , 
culture, as a machine, 46 , 
mstmets, 276 , meamng of, 186 
Hygiene and love, 210 
Hypnotic suggestion, 350 


Idea, heroic, of absolute freedom, 
93 , as autonomous complex, 92 
Image, inborn, 158 , of the world 
changes us, 145 , remembered 
more than fact, 114 
Images, Si , our life only a world 
of, 87 

Imaginary illness, 351 
Impulse, acting by, 297 
Incest, unconscious, 375 
Incestuous tendency, 341 
Indiamzation ot Americans, 136 
Individual relationship, 292, 293, 
will broken in mamage, 193 
Individuality of the psyche, 349 
Individuation, demands of, 43 
Infantile, complexes, 154 , psyche, 
58, -sexual characteristics, 37, 
sexuality, 58 
Infantilism, 394 
Inferiority, feeling of, 381 
Inferiorities, organic and moral, 
381 

Inhented brain, 367 
Initiation, at puberty, 395 , dream, 
397 , in umversities, 396 , 
primitive rites of, 126 
Instinct, concept of, 270 , control 
of, 61 

Instinctive choice in mamage, 192 
Instmcts, number of, uncertain, 278 
Intellect, three kinds of, 392 
Intense conflicts, results of, 28 
Intentional sin, 356 
Intra-utenne existence, 283 
Introspection ineffective, 355 
Intuition, a counterpart of instinct, 
274 , in practical psychology, 
280 , IS unconscious perception. 


Janet, 22, 244, 330 

Kant, 279 
Karpokrates, 186 
Kingdom of Heaven, 232 
Kulpe, 5 

L6vy-BrUhl (see " parixexpatton 
mystique ") 

Libido, 31 , and the earth, 48 , 
analogue, 54 , metaphysics of, 
32 , primitive conception of, 70 , 
supei^uity of, 53 , theory of, 1 , 
transposition of, 45 
Life, a state of war, 143 , -energy 


libido as, 17 
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Lipps, 14 

Lloyd Morgan, 272 
Logos, as man’s ruling principle. 
176 

Love, a sacnfice, 223 , average 
possibibties of, 207 , and 
instinct, 205 , an individual 
problem, 204 , conscious cnltiva- 
tion of, 221 , current ideals of. 
375 , IS like God, 223 , of the 
lover, 206 , of young man and 
older woman, 218 , problem 
of mankind, 375 , varieties of, 
204 

Lovejoys’ " pnmitive energies ”. 
74 

“ Lump " in the throat, 103 
Lunar theones, 113 

Mana of Melanesia, 73, 75 
McDougaU, 284 

Magic, 51 , by analogy, 107 , 
words, 92 

Magical ceremonies, 49 
Magicians, black and white, 368 
Male direction, longing lor, 396 
Man, prerogative of, 185 
Margaret and Anna, 379 
Masculine calling efiect on woman. 
171 

Mass-neurosis, 347 
Materialistic view, desolating, 251 
Mazdeism, 55 

Mamage, a return to childhood or 

131 , consciousness-factor in, 
189 , development into individual 
relationship, 193 , doubts of, 
174 , impersonal of primitives, 
192 . Its cntical transitions, 202 , 
kept childless, 212 , mediaeval, 
179 , jjenod of harmony in, 199 , 
problem, 172, 182 , psychic and 
sexual, 176 , security in, 197 , 
the problem of present, 179 , 
unconscious motivation in, 190 , 
with parent normality of, 128 
Matenalistic period, 329 
Maternal feeling, 213 
Mathematics, psychic aptitude for, 
386 

Mechanistic standpomt, 1, 4 
Megalomania, case of, 108 
Memory, disappearances of, 363 
Mental development through the 
symbol, 28 , facts, valnUty of. 


Mental contagion, 90 
Mentally defective, boy, case of, 
370, child, 333 
Metaphysical paradigms, 279 
Methods of investigating, 350 
Mind, alone directly experienced, 86 , 
and body, 84 , Chinese ideas of, 
99 , conditioned by earth, 99 , 
in psycho-pathology, 100 , 
physiolopcal process of, 80 , 
su^-mdividual, 108 , three 
levels of, 110 
Mithiaic cult, 108 
Modesty for psychologists, 346 
Montanist condition, 99 
Moon, myths about, 113 
Moral, chaos, 210 , insanity a 
curable case, 335 , limitations, 
370 , manhood and woman- 
hood, 382 , parents and immoral 
children, 191 , qualibes depend 
on freedom, 222 , violence, 198 
Morality cannot be improved, 167 
Morally defective child, 334 
Morbid atmosphere in home, 
342 

Mother, Church as Mother substi- 
tute, 394 , and daughter relation, 
378 , -child relation, 158 , -com- 
plex, 153 , fixation, 24 , image, 
24 , the most pnmordiM image, 
122, 123, 124 
Motives, 277 

Mulungu, of the Yaos, 71 
Myth of Whale-dragon, 40 
Myths as psychological facts, 41 
Mythological situations, 247 
Mythology, necessary to dream 
interpretation, 105 , projection 
of the collective unc ,111 


Narcissism and Art 

Natural Man, 60 

Negro, psychological influence of, 
136 

Nervous symptoms, reasoning can- 
not remove, 95 , system and the 
psyche, 80 

Neurosis and Art, 227 ; not a 
land of mfenonty, 155 

Neurotic children, 352, 337, 387 ; 
dyspepsia, 153 

Ni^t, religion of the primitives, 
121 , terrors, 121 ; terrors in 
child, 371 

Nietzsche, 230 
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Nietzsche’s Zarathnstra, 96, 236, 
240 

Nixies and sea-serpents, 115 
NoTmal man a fiction, 202 
Nuclear element (of complexes), 10 

Oedipus complex, 340 
Onanism, injunousness of, 220 
Organic inferiorities, 372 
Ongin of instinct, 273 

Pairs of opposites, 35, 36, 57 , in 
God, 62 

Pair of opposites, mind and body, 85 
Palladium, 54 
Panic tenor, case of, 336 
Pansexualism, 19 
Paranoiac psychoses, 281 
Parental, estrangement and child- 
neuioBis, 373, milieu of the 
child, 318 
Parent-complex, 20 
Parents' psychology disturbing the 
child’s, 314 

ParitcipaitoH mysttque, 74, 112, 
125, 126, 374 

Pathological symptoms, 94 
Pentecost, 267 
Persona = mask, 181 
Personal, causality in Art, 233, 
complex, re-integration of, 262 , 
rapport, 353 , unconscious, 366 
Personality " real ", 300 
Phases of life, 369 
Phobias, 272, 357 
Physician, relation to, 286 
Physician’s intervention essential, 
286 

Phylogenetic principle, 119 
Physidogical psychology, 330 
’’ Platomc ’’ relationships, 219 
Plato’s metaphor of the cave, 232 , 
philosophy, 278 
Plurality of souls, 259 
Pnenma, 109 

Poetical disguise in dream, 393 
Polymorphism of instmctnal 
nature, 57 

Prehistory of the race, 119 
Premature sexual symptoms, 378 
Pnrmtive, identity, 319 , infenonty 
of, 57 , ntes no longer possible, 
161 , speech, 105 

Primordial images, their power in 
speech, 248 

Process of adaptation, 38 


Ptt^^ression and regression, 34 , 
energic view of, 42 
Projectaon, 61, 2M 
Prostitution, 129 
Protestantism, 67 

Psyche, identity with living being, 
79 , not an indivisible unity, 
256 , objective cntena of, 323 , 
of the child, 318-21 
Psychic, action, descnption of, 142 , 
compensation, 306 , compensa- 
tion on the social scale, 174 , 
distance, necessity of, 187 , 
energy, 5 , energy, theory of, 14 , 
life, levels of, 203 , organism and 
the body, 110, pre-conditions, 
157 , quantity possibihty of 
measurement of, 4, 9 
Psycho-analysis, a Freudian term, 
353 . in art criticism, 228, 229 
Psycho-galvanic phenomenon, 13 
Psychi^enetic maladies, 148 , in 
primitives, 253 

Psychopathology of childhood, 339 
Pitycho-physical, parallelism, 17 ; 

relationship, 5 
Psycho-sexuality, 340 
Psychology, a result of Christian 
teaching, 298, empirical, 329, 
for adults, not children, 315, 
limitations of, 242 , of neurotics, 
94 , of the worm, 110 
Psychological, adaptation, 34 , 
entropy, 28 , immaturity, 208 , 
phenomenon of ’’ spirit ’’, 252 , 
phenomenology, 241 , puberty, 
213 , rapport, need of, 289 , 
standpoint necessitates inclusive 
concepts, 86 
Pulse-curve, 13 

Quantity, concept of excludes 
quality, 15 

Rage m a child, 371 
Re-action time, 262 
Re-actions, exaggerated, 277 
Realism and naturalism, signifi- 
cance of, 248 

Realistic standpoint, doubt of, 86 
Reason only relative, 26 
Reductive method, 230, 360 
Reflex arcs, 80 

Regression, 24, 34, 36, 39 , not 
degeneration, 40 
Reid, on instinctive activity, 271 
Re-incamation and the annua, 133 
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Relation oi conscious to uncon- 
scions, 315 

Release from parents, by magical 
means, 160 

Rebgion, as repression of sex, 346 , 
of an individual character, 67 
Religions, function of, 68 
Religious, conceptions, 161 , 
instinct, 346 

Repressed functions compensatory. 

Repression, in itself normal, 362 
Respiration-curve, 13 
Revelation, moments of, 36S 
Riddle of life and science, 85 
Rider Haggard's She, 129 
Rivers's criterion of instmct, 270 
Russia and Germany, collapse of, 
266 

Sabbath hre-making ceremony, 107 
Science and love, 209 
Scientific attitude, 227 
Schiller, as introvert artist, 236, 
240 

Schizophrenia, 28 
Schools, efiect of, 317 
Schophenhauer, 279 
Schc^nhauer's " Will ”, 32 
Self-knowledge, man's advance in 
180 , sources of, 323 
Self-mastery, a masculine ideal, 130 
Semiotic conception, 51 


of, 347 , 

psychology of the child, 314 , 
rdies not interchangeable, 169 
Sexual-complex, assimilation of, 
214 

Sexual, interpretation of dreams, 
288 , need, intensification of, 
220 , precocity, 338 , question, 

64 

Sexuality, as creative power, 65 , 
as expression of love, 224 , as 
function of compensation, 288; 
contemporary attitude towards, 
66 , dangers of, 177 , images of, 
114 , inrush in man, 214 , over 
discussion of, 212 , perversions 
of, 207 , publicity concerning 


CTiaman 139 

Slavery, social influence of, 173 

Simon Magus, 129 

Simplicity, persuasive power of. 

Snake-bite in the heel, 103 
Snake-dreams, 104-6, 373 
Saderblom, 73 
Sophia, 115 

Soul and Spirit complexes, 259, 
concept of, 132 , phenomeno- 
logical view of, 132 
Souls, two or more in individual, 
254 

Sorcerers, 267 
Spinoza, 279 

Spirit, ambiguity of the word, 77 : 
as an attitude, 90 , as mental 
complex, 97 , as ruling idea, 92 , 
as image of an independent 
affect, 89, 90 , a summation of 
conclusions, 91 ; as psychic 
experience, 88 , a summation of 
mind, 85 , empincal basis for, 
78 , life the test of its truth, 98 ; 
life-ruling power of, 95 ; of 
sects that deny life, 97 , phe- 
nomena of the pnmitive, 252 ; 
psychological view of, 96 , 
superiority over conscious will, 
95 , superiority over ego, 96 
Spiritistic proofs, the usual, 268 
Spirits, as autonomous complexes, 
258 , bright and dark, 97 , of 
the dead, 250, 267, 268 , parts 
of collective psyche, 267 
Spiritual beliefs, value to the 
primitive, 251 

Spintuahsm, 89 , merit of, 250 
Spirituality, as an instmct, 66 , 
sexualised, 198 

Sprmg ceremony (of the Wat- 
schandies), 47 
State rebgion, 55 
St. Augustine, 279, 301 
St Francis as case of sexual re- 
pression, 151 
Stimulus-word, 263 
Student-liaisons, 216 
Subbmations, 67, 149 
‘ Subliminal,” 275 , factors, 315 , 
processes, 152 , sense percep- 
tions, 362 
Suggestion, 287 

Sun, the divme hero-myth of the, 
112 , wind from 109 
Sunrise ceremony, 113 
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Suicide, danger of. through condition original, 190; defim- 
improper analysis, 3^ tion of, 275 ; difierent strata of. 

Super-personal unconscious, 260 119 , making terms with, 117, 

Supra-personal art criteria of, 239 nund, known by inference, 100 , 

Suppressed emotion, release of, 352 personal, 260, 261 , processes. 
Surrogate parents, 20 intelligence of, 94 , processes, not 

Sweethearting pndonged by habit, all instincts, 272 , structure of, 
222 100 , the rahonally intelligible, 

Symbiosis with the negro, 137 106 , tremendous impression of. 

Symbols, 232, 240, 245 150 

Symbol, an image of spint, 96 , the Unfaithfulness, 198 
Christian, 97 Umty, longing for, 198 

Symbol-making, 50 

Symbolic art, stimulating effect of. Values, personal versus collective, 
241 384 

Symbols, incorrectly termed by Venereal diseases, 210 
Freud, 232 Visions, 256 

Sympathetic nervous system, 83 Voices, tormented by, 254 
Symptomatic actions, 37 Von Grot, 5 

Synthesis in psycho-therapy, 290 
System of Values (Subjective) 7 War-neuroses, 283 

War, probability of, 297 

Teacher, as a personality, 320 , Warner’s Parsival 365 
an active sustainer of culture. 322 Wakan, 72 
Teaching, method of, 320 Wakando, of the Dakotas, 71 

Temperaments, four fundamental, WiJang and sleeping, difference 

295 between. 256 

Tension of opposites m children, 60 Weakness of man, ISI 
Tests of analj^cal psychology, 348 Weltanschauung, 141, 144 , an image 
Theosophy, 55, 68 of world and oneself, 146 

Totem idea, 54 Western neurosis, 347 

Transference. 288, 290, 389 , con- Will-to-power in woman, 377 
sists of protections, 291 , rupture William James, 276 
of, 291 Wife, pious fraud of, 176 

Transformation, by a mamage- Woman, and history, 184 , and 

problem, 198 . of an epoch, 2^ , psychology, 177 , changing 

of the elements, 52 , of psychic together with man, 164 , cultural 

attitude, 264, 311 task of, 188, her new inde- 

Transplantation of a race, 136 pendence 169 , passive attitude 

Traumata, 282 of, 168 , release of psychic forces 

Traumatic complex, 285 , sticdcgy in, 175 
of neuroses, 282 Woman's love, not sentiment, 180, 

Types, description of, 306 , proWem psychic conflict and East and 
of, 311, sometimes innate, 303 West, 165, relation to uncon- 

scious, 170 , world and man's. 
Unconscious, absolute, 106 , a 167 
living process, 164 , also dreams. Women, excess of, 172 

102 , analysis of, 353 , as a Wong, of the Gold Coast, 71 

natural organ, 148 , as an World as parental image, 125 

opposmg power, 117 , as totality Wundt’s theory. 2 

of archetypes, 116, as totality 

of psychic contents, 148 , autono- Ym and Yang (Chinese), 123 

imc figures in, 135, circnm- Yucca-moth FronubayKccaieffa, 273 

stantial evidence lor, 231 , 

collective and personal, 106, 110 , Zogo of the Torres Straits, 72 
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The Nature of Intelligence. By L L Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago los 6d. net 
‘ Prof 'Thurstone distinguishes three views of the nature of intelhgence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviounst Against tlieso 
views, he expounds his thesis that consciousness is unfimshed action His 
book is of the first importance All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with his theory ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Ttschner Preface 
by E. J. Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, los. 6d. net 

' Such mvestigatious may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers They will find the material here collected of great value 
and interest The chief interest of the book lies in the expenments it 
records, and we think that these will persuade any reader free from violent 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 

an open mind regarding their pocsibihty ’ — Tunes Literary Supplement 
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The Growth of the Mind : an Introduction to Child Psychology. 
By K. Koffka, Professor in the University of Giessen. Fifth 
edition, revised and reset, 15s net 

' His btxjk IS extremeiv interesting, and it is to be hoped that it wdl be 
widely read ' — Ttmts Literary Supplement Leonard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one m the Nation, writes ' Every serious student 
of psychology ought to read it [TAs Apes^, and he should supplement it by 
reding The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Koffka joins up the results of 
Kohler's observations with the results of the study of child-psychology ’ 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W Koehler, of Berlin 
University Third edition, with 28 illustrations, los 6d net 

' May fairly be said to mark a turning-point m the history of psychology 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether admirable piece of 
work 1 1 13 of absorbing interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 
layman His work will always be regarded as a classic m its kind and a 
model for future studies ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. By Professor fames 
H Leuba ^cond edition, 15s net 
' Based upon solid research ' — Times Literary Supplement ' The book is 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree with it, and it 
IS scholarly as well as scientific ’ — Review of Reviews ' The most success- 
ful attempt in the English language to penetrate to the heart of 
mysticism ' — New York Nation 

The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G Revest, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Amsterdam los 6d net. 

‘ For the first time we h.ave a <!ci6ntific report on the development of a 
musical genius Instead of being dependent on the vaguely marvellous 
report of adoring relatives, wc enter the more satisfying atmosphere of 
precise tests That Erwin is a musical genius, nobody who reads this 
book will doubt ’ — Tunes Literary Supplement 

Principles of Literary Criticism. By I A. Richards, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambndge, and Professor of English at 
Peking University Fourth edition, los 6d net 
‘ An important contribution to the rehabibtation of English criticism — 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 

contribution ^et made Mr Richards begins with an account of the present 

chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy in 
modem aesthetics Criterion 

The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. By 
Professor Eawtn A . Burtt 14s net. 

‘ This book deals with a profoundly interestmg sub] ect The critical portion 
IS admirable ' — Bertrand Russell, in Nation ‘ A history of the origin and 
development of what was, until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
aated with the scientific outlook quite adimrably done ' — 

Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, M.A 7s. 6d. net. 

' An mteresting book, typical of the work of the younger psychologists of 
to-day The clear, concise style of wnting adds greatly to the pleasure 
of the reader ’ — Journal of Education 
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Phy sique and Character. By E. Kretschmer, Professor in the 
University of Marburg With 31 plates, 15s. net. 

‘ His contnbutions to psychiatry are practically unknown in this country, 
and we therefore welcome a translation of his notable work The problem 
considered is the relahon between human form and human nature 
Such researches must be regarded as of fundamental importance We 
thoroughly recommend this volume ’ — Brtttsk Medical Journal 

The P^chology of Emotion : Morbid and Normal. By 
John T. MacCurdy, M.D 25s net. 

‘ There are two reasons in particular for welcoming this book First, it is 
by a psychiatrist who takes general psychology seriously Secondly, the 
author presents his evidence as well as ^s conclusions This is distinctly 
a book which should be read by all interested in psychology Its subject 
is important and the treatment mteresting * — Manchester Guardian 

Problems of Personality : Essays m honour of Morton Prince. 

Edited hy A. A Roback, PhJD Second edition, i8s net. 

‘ Here we have collected together samples of the work of a great many of 
the leading thinkers on the subjects which may be expected to throw light 
on the problem of Personahty Some such survey is always a tremendous 
help in the study of any subject Taken all together, the book is full of 
interest ’ — New Statesman 

The Mind and its Place in Nature. By C D Broad. LiU.D , 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Trimty College, Cambndge Second 
impression. i6s. net. 

‘ Quite the best book that Dr Broad has yet given us, and one of the most 
important contnbutions to philosophy made m recent times ’ — Times 
Literary Supplement ‘ Full of accurate thought and useful distinctions 
and on this ground it deserves to be read by all senous students ’ — Bertrand 
Russell, in Nation 

Colour-Blindness. By Mary CoUtns, M A , Ph D Introduc- 
tion by Dr. James Drever With a coloured plate, 12s 6d net. 
‘ Her book is worthy of high praise as a painstaking, honest, well-wntten 
endeavour, based upon extensive reading and close onginal investigation, 
to deal with colour-vision, mainly from the point of view of the psychologist 
We believe that the book will commend itself to everyone interested in 
the subject ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

The History of Materialism. ByF A Lange New edition in 
one volume, with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R.S. 
15s net 

' An immense and valuable work ’ — Spectator ' A monumental work of 
the highest value to all who wish to know what has been said by advocates 
of Matenahsm, and why philosophers have m the mam remained uncon- 
vinced ’ — From the Introduction 

Psyche : the Cult of Souls and the Behef m Immortahty among 
the Greeks By Ermn Rohde. 25s net. 

’ The production of an admirably exact and unusually readable translation 
of Rohde’s great book is an event on which all concerned are to be con- 
gratulated It u m the truest sense a classic, to which all future schrdars 
must turn if they would learn how to see the inward significance of pnmitive 
cults ’ — Daily News 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lecturer on 
Education m the University of Cambridge Third edition, 
los. 6d net. 

' A worthy addition to a senes of outstanding ment ' — Lancet ' Certainly 
one of the best books of its kmd ’ — Observer ‘ An extremely able book, 
not only useful, but onginal ’ — Journal of Education 

Emotion and Insanity. By S. Thalbttzer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen Asylum Preface by Professor H HCffdtng 
7 s 6d net 

‘ Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 
m this book which must be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatnc 
research should receive much more consideration in the effort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes ' — Nature 

Personality. By 2? G Gordon, M.D., D Sc. Second impres- 
sion los 6d. net 

' The book is, in short, a very useful critical discussion of the most important 
modern work bearing on the mind-body problem, the whole knit together 
by a philosophy at least as promising as any of those now current ’ — Times 
Literary Supplement ‘ A significant contnbution to the study of 
personality ’ — British Medical Journal 

Biological Memory. By Eugemo Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. los 6d. net 
' Professor Rignano's book may prove to have an important bearmg on the 
whole mechamst-vitahst controversy He has endeavoured to give meaning 
to the special property of “ hvingness " The author works out his theory 
with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology ‘ — Spectator 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursd Intro- 
duction by F G. Crookshank, M D., F.R C.P los 6d net. 

' He is an authority on Indian and Clunese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy should be studied as a senes of natural 
events by means of a companson of its development in vanous countnes 
and environments ’ — T imes Literary Supplement 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva Preface by Professor 
E. Claparlde. los 6d net. 

■ A very mterestmg book Everyone interested in psychology, education, 
or the art of thought should read it The results are su^nsmg, but perhaps 
the most surprising thmg is how extraordmanly httle was previously known 
of the way m which children think ’ — Nation 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

‘ A book of great interest to any intelligent reader ' — Sunday Times 

■ This stimulatmg essay on pnmitive junsprudence ' — Nature ' In bnngmg 
out the fact that tact, adaptabibly, and intelligent self-mteiest are not 
confined to the civiliz^ races, the author of this interestmg study has 
rendered a useful service to the hnmanizing of the science of man.' — Nerv 
Statesman 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rtvers, M.D.,LtU.D., 
F.R.S. Preface by G. Elhot Smith, F RS. 15s. net. 

' This notice in no way exhausts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study We congratulate 
the editor on producing it It is a worthy monument to a great man ’ — 
Saturday Review ‘ Everything he has written concemmg anthropology is 
of interest to senous students ' — Times Literary Supplement 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von UexkuU. i8s. net. 

‘ It IS not easy to give a critical account of this important book Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulahons 
in a new synthesis, partly bemuse there is an abundant use of new terms 
Tlurdly, the author’s arguments are so radically important that they cannot 

justly be dealt with in brief compass No one can read the book without 

fcchng the thnll of an unusually acute mind ’ — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal oj Philosophical Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henn Pteron, Professor at the 
College de France 12s. 6d. net 

' A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 
working of the nervous system He is prodigal of facts, but sparing of 
theones His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intncacy and subtlety of the mechanism by wluch the 
human animal co-ordmates its impressions of the outside world ’ — Times 
Literary Supplement 

Sex and Kepression in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology m the University of London 
los 6d net 

' I his work IS a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books arc brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable ’ — Saturday Review 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F Alverdes, Professor- 
extraord of Zoology in the University of Halle los 6d. net. 

‘ M ost interesting and useful He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ’ — Manchester Guardian ‘ Can legitimately be compared with 
Kohler's Mentality of Apes ' — Potion ' We have learnt a great deal from 
his lucid analysis of the springs of animal behaviour ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Character. By A A Roback, Ph.D. 
Third edition, 21s net. 

' He gives a most complete and admirable histoncal survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought Its comprehensiveness is httle short of a miracle , but Dr 
Roback writes clearly and well , his book is as mterestmg as it is erudite ’ — 
New Statesman 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Tngant Burrow, 
M.D.,PhD I2S 6d.net. 

‘ A most important book He is not merely revoltmg against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils He brings sometbmg of very great hope for 
the solution of human mcompatibilities Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problems of culture, religion, politics But Dr Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common hie ’ — New Statesman 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen 15s net. 

* The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durability of good music compared with bad ' — Times Literary 
Supplement ‘ The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians ‘ — Musical Mirror 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F RS 21 s. 
net. 

' Of the first importance not only for plulosojihers and physicists but for 
the general reader too The first of its three parts supphes a statement 
and interpretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book ' — Manchester Guardian ‘ His present bnlUant book is 
candid and stimulating and. for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Uussdl has given us ' — T tmes Literary Supplement 

Political Pluralism : a Study m Modern Political Theoiy By 
K. C, Hstao. los 6d. net 

‘ He deals with the whole of the bterature, considers Gierke, Duguit, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 
thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 
relations There is no doubt that he has a grasp of his subject and breadth 
of view ' — Yorkshire Post ‘ This is a very interesting book ' — Mind 

The Neurotic Personality. By R G Gordon, M D , D Sc., 
F.R C P Ed los 6d. net. 

' Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clarity and judgment, is oficred to the 
reader in this interesting book ’ — Times Literary Supplement ' A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 
the psychoneuroses ’ — Nature 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T. W. Mitchell, M D. 
gs. net 

‘ A masterly and reasoned summary of Freud’s contribution to psychology 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject ' — Birmingham Post 
' When Dr Mitchell writes anythmg we expect a bnlhant efiort, and we are 
not disappomtcd in this senes of lectures ' — Nature 

Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Rome 12 s 6d. net. 

‘ He wntes purely as a psychologist, excluding all rehgious and metaphysical 
assumptions This being clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found of great value ahke by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion ' 
Daily News 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the Umversity of Geneva. los. 6d. net. 

' His new book is further evidence of his cautious and interesting work 
We recommend it to every student of child mentahty ' — Spectator ‘ A 
mmute investigation of the mental processes of early childhood Dr Piaget 
BBema to us to underrate the importance of his mvestigations He makes 
some original contributions to logic ' — Times Literary Supplement 
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Dialectic. By Morhmer J. Adler, Lecturer m Psychology, 
Columbia Umversity. los. 6d. net 

* It concerns itself with an analysis of the logical process involved in 
crdmary conversation when a con&ct of opinion arises This enquiry into 
the essential imphcations of everyday discussion is of keen mter^ ' — 
Birmingham Post 

Possibility. By Scott Buchanan. los. 6d net. 

‘ This IS an essay m philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive 
Various sorts of possibihty, scientific, imaginative, and " absolute ’’ are 
distinguished In the course of arriving at to conclusion the author makes 
many challenging statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading ' — British Journal of Psychology 

The Technique of Controversy. By Bans B Bogoslovsky. 
I2S. 6d. net 

* We can only say that, m comparison with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book makes really profitable and even fascmatmg reading It is 
fresh and stimulatmg, and is m every respect worthy of a place in the 
important senes to which it belongs ' — J oumal of Education 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children By 
John F. Markey, Ph D los. 6d net 
' He has collected an interesting senes of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at vanous ages, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns, and so on His ment is that he insists throughout 
on the social character of the " symbohc process " ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Social Insects : their Ongin and Evolution By WtUtam 
Morton Wheeler, Professorof Entomology atHarvardUmversity. 
With 48 plates, 21s net. 

‘ We have read no book [on the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here ' — Field ' The whole book is so crowded with 
biological facts, satisfymg deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent mdex renders it a valuable book 
of reference ’ — Manchester Guardian 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rahaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology m the Umversity of Pans. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ A charming essay on one of the most mterestmg problems m ammal 
psychology ’ — Journal of Philosophical Studies ' No biologist or psychol- 
ogist can afiord to ignore the critically examined expenments which he 
descnbes in this book It is an honest attempt to explain mjrstenes, and 
as such has great value ' — Manchester Guardian 

Plato’s Theory of Ethics ; a Study of the Moral Cntenon and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodgt 

' A long and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes httle to linguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement It would be difficult to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
that there is an orgamc whole justly known as Platonism which u internally 
coherent and eternally valuable ’ — Times Literary Supplement 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology. By C G Jung. 
Dr Zurich, author of ‘Psychological Types’ Translated 
by H G. and Cary F. Baynes i8s. net. 

‘ Taken as a whole, the book is extremely important and will further 
consohdate his reputation as the most purely brilliant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced ' — Times Literary Supplement 

An Historical Introduction to Modem Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph D. Third Edition, 21s net. 

' That Dr Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of matenal 
in an easy and attractive way is a considerable achievement He has read 
widely and accurately, but his erudition is no burden to him His 
summaries are always lively and acute ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Emotions of Normal People. By WiUtam Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology m Columbia University i8s. net 
' He is an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite un- 
known in this country He has written an important and dating book, a 
very stimulating book He has thrown down challenges which many may 
consider outrageous ' — Saturday Renew 

The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Ptaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva 12s 6d, net 
‘ The child-mmd has been largely an untapped region Professor Piaget 
has made a senous and effective drive into this area, and has succeeded in 
marking in a considerable outbne of the actual facts They are of interest 
to all who want to understand children We know of no other source from 
which the same insight can be obtained * — Manchester Guardian 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franklin. 

With 9 coloured plates, 12s M net 
‘ This IS a collection of the various papers in which Mrs Ladd-Franklin has 
sot out her theory of colour-vision — one of the best-known attempts to 
make a consistent story out of this tangle of mysterious phenomena Her 
theory is one of the most ingenious and comprehensive that has been put 
forward ‘ — Times Literary Supplement 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzberg, 
Ph.D. los 6d net 

‘ It has been left for him to expound the points in which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to differ both from that of I'homme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of gemus in other walks of life It may be admitted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Creative Imagination : Studies m the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E Downey, Professor of Psychology m the University 
of Wyoming. los 6d. net. 

‘ This IS an altogether delightful book Her psychology is not of the 
dissectmg-room typo that destroys what it analyses The author's own 
prose has a high literary quality, while she brings to her subject originality 
and breadth of view ’ — Birmingham Post 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E, R HamtUon, M.A., B Sc , 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales, 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.R.S. 7s 6d net 
' His practical advice is oi the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 

interest in the education of their children It sets out first principles with 

lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating ’ — Saturday Review 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lortmer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College 
10s 6d. net 


' A valuable book in which the relat 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nicod Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R.S i6s net 
‘ Anyone on first readmg these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but further study would show him his mistake, and convmce him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has b^n a most senous loss 
to modem philosophy ’ — Journal of Philosophical Studies 
Pleasure and Instinct . a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action By A IJ B Alien 12s 6 d net 
■ An eminently clear and readable monograph on the much-discussed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure Smce this work 
ampUfies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 
student will find it useful to read m conjunction with his text-book ' — 
British Medical Journal 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period By Ltang Cht-Chao With 2 portraits, los 6d net 
' For all his wide knowledge of non-Chinese political systems and the breadth 
of his own opmions, he remained at heart a Confucianist Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar’s 
exposition of the ^litical foundations of the oldest civihzation m the world 
comes like the deep note of some anaent temple bell ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C D. Broad, Ltd I) , 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Ctrabridge i6s net 
‘ A book on ethics by Dr Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought. There is no branch of philosophical study which stands more in 
need of the special gifts which mark all bis wntmgs, great analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices ’ — Mind 

The Nature of Life. By Eugenio Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan 7s 6d net 
' In this learned and ariestmg study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen m the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowing the 
reasoning powers of the higher animals and man It is this purposiveness 
of hfe which distinguishes it from all the morgamc processes.' — Nea 
Statesman 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vierma 8s. 6d net 
‘ He summarizes in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
takes us with jienetrating comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler ' — Times Literary 
Supplement 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva 12s M net 
' Develops further his valuable work. Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child’s notions of the reasons behind movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics His results are likely to prove 
useful in the study of the psychological history of the human race, and in 

the understanding of primitive peoples, as as that of the child His 

method is admirable ’ — Saturday Review 
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Integrative Psychology : a Study of Unit Response By 
WtUiam M. Marston, L. Daly Ktng, and Elizabeth H Marston. 
2IS net 

‘ Here IS a daring attempt to explain personality in terms of physiology 
It might seem that in such an attempt the authors must have slight^ 
personahty It is found, however, that they have magnified its importance. 
To deal adequately with the long and admirably co-ordinated argument 
of this book IS impossible, and it must sufiice to refer all who desire that 
psychologj' shall be placed on a scientific basis to the book itself ’ — Saturday 
Ranew, 

Eidetic Imagery, and the T3rpolcgical Method By E. R 
Jaensch, Professor in the Umversity of Marburg 7s. 6d net 

‘ vhiile the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationahsts, it is too little known to ph}isicians An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as It IS mterestmg The author epitomizes much of the recent 

work on these fascinatmg topics ’ — Lancet 

The Laws of Feeling. By F Paulhan Translated by C K. 
Ogden los 6d net 

' It IS strange that so important a contnbution to onr knowledge of feehng 
and emotion should have suffered neglect The main thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H G Wyait. 
I2S. 6a. net 

■ Its value lies, not merely m the analysis of volitional consciousness and the 
definite relation of will-process in its highest form of free imtiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reason^ challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology ' 
— Journal of PhtlosopHical Studies 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic By M Laignel-Lavastine, Associate-Professor of 
the Pans Medical Faculty With 8 illustrations. los 6d. net 

' This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the psychoneuroses 
which are liable to be overlooked or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage by those concerned with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients ' — British Medical Journal 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays 
By F. P Ramsey Edited by R B Bratthwatte, 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Preface by G E. Moore, 
LxU D , Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s net. 

‘ His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared smee Wittgenstem's Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus ' — Bertrand 
Russell, m Mind ‘ I recommend it as being at once more excitmg and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theorizing of maturer philosophers '—Granta 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann 
Introduction by C. K. Ogden. 15s. net. 

‘ The reprint of so famous a book m a cheap and siccessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ungraciously Mr Ogden contributes 
a ^ort but suggestive mtroductioii ’ — Timas Literary Su^lement 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E Kretschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marburg With 42 plates, 15s net 
‘ We are grateful for a deeply interesting and illuminating survey of the 
problem ’ — Journal of Neurology ' A fascinating study which illuminates 
on almost every page some new comer of biographical history Much 
leammg is used, and instead of wntmg many books the author has con- 
centrah^ a life-time of study into one ’ — Morning Post 

Outlines of the Historv of Greek Philosophy. By 

E Zeller Thirteenth Edition completely revisM by Dr 
W Nestle 15s net 

' This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic thmkers, a succinct review of 


The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
C. R Aldnch Introduction by B Malinowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London Foreword by 
C G Jung I2S 6d net 

' He has tried to show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative in modern civilization, and to ofier adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitious 
He develops his thesis with ingenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature ’ — News-Chromcle 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing By Helga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations, 12s 6d net 
' The first part of the book is data, the detailed description of a single child's 
drawings from the age of ten months to eight years, w ith many excellent 
reproductions of the original sketches In the second part Dr Engdcscusses 
these stages more fully and traces their development and psi chology' This 
IS the most valuable contribution of her book ’ — Manchester Guatdian 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Betitham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K. Ogden 7s 6d net 
■ Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and keep 
for constant reference ’ — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science ’—Literary Guide ' Hus book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession ' — Law Journal 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J M Monlmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr H Stafford Hatfield. 
15s net. 

Discusses the problem of the generation of inventions, using the word to 
include lehgious and philosophical disupbnes as well as patentable techmeal 
improvements He shows how laige a part the Unconscious plays in such 
inventions 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psjxhology By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education m the University of Cam- 
bndge los. 6d net 

A critical consideration of the mass of new material deahng with the 
relationship of mind and body leads to a clearing away' of many' mis- 
conceptions and to a number of positive conclusions 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S. Zuckerman, 
Anatomist to the Zoological Society of London With 24 
plates, 15s net 

' This remarkable book discusses monkey sociology in general, and that of 
the Zoo Monkey HiU in particular The clear white light of truth which 
Dr Zuckerman's tireless research throws npon the latter is particularly 
welcome This is a notable book, the result of long observation and sound 
reasoning ’ — E G Boulenger, in Daily Telegraph ' A graphic and frank 
account of the amazing doings of the baboons he watched It is no exag- 
geration to claim that the book marks the beginnmg of a new epoch in the 
study of a subject which is the essential foundation of the biological approach 
to sociology '—Professor G Elliot Smith, F K S , in Sunday Times 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By /?. E Money 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice los 6d net 
Bridges the gap between psychoanalysis on the one*hand, and neurology, 
biology, and anthropology on the other , and studies the profound effects 
which this science, in its most modem developments, is likely to exercise 
on human life 

Constitution-Types in Delinquency. By W A Wtllemse, 
Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Pretona, With 
32 plates, 15s net 

Explains the motiv es, acts, and social behaviour of delinquents and cnminals 
by an mtensivc stud> of their temperament and body-types, which have been 
denved in their essentials from the three mam typesof insanity, schizophrenia, 
manic-depression, and epilepsy 
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NEAELY READY 

Ethical Relativity. By£ ^ Westermarck,¥h.D .'Ron LL.D., 
author of A History of Human Mamage. About 15s. net. 
Develops the view that moral judgments do not and cannot possess ob- 
jective validity Moral judgments ultunately express an emotion (of 
approval or disapproval) and emotions can only be subjective in character 

The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Ptaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. About 12s 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to an even wider circle of readers than his previous 
studies Not how children behave, but how they think about behaviour, 

13 now investigated — ^what ideas they form of right and wrong, of justice, 

of punishment, and of fairness in their own games 

Mencius on the Mind. By /. A. Rtchards, D Litt. About 
los 6d. net 

Discusses the difficulties that beset every translator and student of a bteratuie 
(such as Chinese) far removed m character from his own Presents a 
Chinese view of psychology, based on the work of Mencius, whiiffi is very 
relevant to the problem of the relationship of science to value 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden About 9s net. 

A "study of fictional influences in every branch of thought, anticipatmg 
the entire philosophy of ‘As If ’ and many of the findings of modem 
linguistic jisvchology 

The Theory of Gestalt. By Bruno Petermann. Illustrated, 
about 15s. net 

The importance of the gestalt theory in contemporary psychology cannot 
be gainsaid Dr Fetermann's book reviews the whole subject, both the 
theoretical enunciations and the experimental researches of Wertheimer, 
Kofika, Kfihler, and their colleagues 

The Sciences of Man in the Making. By Professor E. A . 
Kirkpatrick. About 15s. net 

An orientation book for the educational study of Man through the vanons 
sciences which have developed for the understanding and control of his 
activities 

The Psychology of Consciousness. By C Daly King. 
Introduction by Dr. W M Marston About 12s 6d net 
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The Nature of Mathematics 
The Nature of Leanimg . 

The Psychology of Speech Defects 
The Spirit of Language in Civilization 
The Dynamics of Education 
Psychological Optics . 

The Theory of Hearing 
Emotional Expression m Birds 
The Mmd as an Organism 
Animal Behaviour 
The Psychology of Insects 
Colour-Harmony 
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Language as Symbol and as Expre 
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The Psychology of Myths . 
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